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A visitor to England in 1886 saw a victory of the Unionist and anti- 
revolutionary party. The fruits of that victory were lost. The leader 
was a great diplomatist without a home policy or a solution for the 
domestic problem. Instead of facing the urgent question and at- 
tempting by a reorganisation of the Upper House or by any other 
means to redress the balance of the constitution, he withdrew into 
the Foreign Office, his achievements in which, however glorious, will 
be of little value if through the progress of revolution the national 
force should fail at home. 

On the morrow of the battle it was debated in the councils of the 
Liberal Unionists whether they should coalesce with the Conservatives, 
and the question was decided in the negative, it is believed, by fear 
of misconstruction. Fears of misconstruction need hardly be enter- 
tained by men who are standing in a breach. Mr. Goschen, who took 
office with the Conservatives, has not been misconstrued by the country. 
The position of Mr. Chamberlain, who had shown, and has since been 
showing, extraordinary force in keeping his district true to the Union, 
was, perhaps, a more serious difficulty. The Duke of Devonshire has 
responded so nobly to the call of public duty that it might be ungra- 
cious to ask whether weariness of the strife on his part and dislike of 
the burdens of office helped in any degree to turn the scale. Could 
the junction, which must come, have come at once, resistance to 
dismemberment and revolution might have been divested of the too 
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aristocratic character which attaches to Lord Salisbury and his follow- 
ing ; it might have wrested the name ‘ Liberal’ from the Gladstonian 
Radicals and Socialists, who have no title to that honoured appellation ; 
and it might have had, and almost certainly would have had, a home 
policy and a solution of its own. No violent resistance on the part of 
the Gladstonians to anti-revolutionary measures need have been feared, 
The public force was sound. Not even a Roman Catholic policeman in 
Ireland had flinched from his duty. The loyalty and constancy shown 
by policemen, soldiers, and all the minor functionaries of government 
have, indeed, formed a remarkable contrast to the behaviour of states- 
men. The upshot, however, has been the conversion of a majority of 
a hundred into a minority of thirty-four, the instalment of a revolu- 
tionary government in power, and the passage through the House of 
Commons of a Bill recognising Ireland as a separate nation, the 
moral effect of which is too likely never to be annulled. This Bill 
would have passed only by a nominal majority had not Ireland been 
allowed to keep the twenty-two seats in the House of Commons to 
which she has no title, and the withdrawal of which would have been 
plain justice to the rest of the United Kingdom. 

Instead of acting in a conservative sense, the late Government 
itself went near to dallying with Socialism, and it gave not only 
municipal but political demagogism a great stimulus and organ by 
the institution of the London Council. It is strange that statesmen 
should not by this time have seen that genuine election by a huge 
district the inhabitants of which are strangers to each other is a 
moral impossibility, and that the inevitable outcome is the ward 
politician with his machinery for collecting votes. About the only 
city on the American continent in the secure enjoyment of good 
government is Washington, which, being in the Federal district, is 
administered, not by an elective municipality, but by three commis- 
sioners nominated by the President of the United States. The good 
city government, it is believed, helps to attract residents to Wash- 
ington. It will be strange if the London Council, with its ‘ better- 
ment’ and its tendency to raid on property, does not presently drive 
residents away from London. Its government is yet in the green 
wood; men of mark are still candidates for seats in it, and the ward 
politician has hardly yet appeared. 

The Disunionist and revolutionary party is not so forbearing as 
the Conservative party was, or so neglectful of the future. It takes 
measures, while it has power in its hands, to assure its own ascendency. 
It will give effect to the principle ‘One man, one vote,’ severing 
thereby about the last thread of the connection between taxation and 
representation. By making registration automatic it will bring out 
in its own favour the full proletarian vote. By introducing payment of 
members it will provide itself with a legion of candidates the best 
suited for its purposes; though this last measure will probably be 
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passed with a wry face by some of the wealthy Gladstonians, revolu- 
tionists only of the platform, who are sure to be supplanted in their 
seats by revolutionists of the genuine breed. To all who think 
themselves not so well off as they ought to be, which is naturally the 
case with the masses, revolution has much to offer, whether it is able 
to keep its promises or not ; and Conservatism, if it attempts to bid 
against Socialism for popularity, is sure to be outbidden. Moreover, 
independent men, though they have hitherto fought gallantly in the 
elections, are manifestly growing tired of the repulsive and degrading 
strife, while the professional politician never grows weary of plying his 
trade. A demise of the revolutionary leadership, it is true, must be 
approaching, and the withdrawal of the magic name to which the 
allegiance of the masses has been paid can hardly fail to be followed 
by at least temporary disorganisation. Otherwise it is difficult to see 
on what the Conservative hope of a great change at the next election 
is founded, vr how the Irish can fail to be left still masters of the 
situation. 

Home Rule, no doubt, is shelved until it shall be again forced on 
the Radical party by the Irish brigade. Not a ripple of popular re- 
sentment has ensued upon its rejection by the Lords even in Ireland, 
where as all who know the country say, though the political 
adventurers may want a parliament and a treasury for themselves, 
what the people want is not a parliament, but the land. But Home 
Rule is now the least part of the matter. The appeals made to the 
hatred of the masses for the classes have been heard. The spirits 
called from the deep of social passion have come at the call. By the 
violence of one party and the weakness of the other, the nation 
is being visibly drawn towards the brink of social as well as 
political revolution. The sanctity of contract, jealously guarded 
against legislative violence by the American Constitution, has been 
not only disregarded but trampled on in agrarian legislation for 
Ireland, and the principle will be shaken through the whole of a 
great commercial nation. Confiscation, as might have been ex- 
pected, has crossed from Ireland to Great Britain, and appears in 
the allotment clauses of the Parish Councils Bill; it will appear 
there at least when those clauses come to be applied under the 
auspices of a Radical Parliament. Beneath the name of Betterment 
is disguised the principle of confiscating unearned increment. The 
State—that is, the taxpayer—is being gradually saddled with the 
obligation of providing employment for the unemployed; for the 
unemployed, that is, of a particular class, not for the tradesman with- 
out custom or the lawyer without briefs; and it is easy to see 
how vast, when the claim is once established, will be the multitude 
of the unemployed. The taxpayer is to provide old age pensions, 
and what the number of claims for those pensions is likely to be 
when the corps of pension agents gets to work may be learned by 
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looking to the United States, where a hundred and sixty millions of 
dollars will be paid, it appears, in army pensions this year. The 
hours of work are to be reduced from ten to eight, without reduction 
of wages ; and unless the work of the eight hours is really equal to that 
of the ten, the taxpaying community will have in one form or 
another to make up for theloss. Under the title of free education— 
that is, education at the expense of the taxpayer—it has been 
established as a principle that every man has a right to bring as 
many children as he pleases into the world and to have them educated 
at his expense. ‘ Free’ feeding as well as ‘ free’ education has been 
proposed. The word has gone forth that property must pay ‘ ransom,” 
however honestly it has been earned and saved, and in assessing the 
ransom the thriftless are to have a vote. Of those which used to be 
the two paramount and most acknowledged duties of government, the 
protection of life and the protection of property, the second, to say 
the least, is no longer deemed so binding or so self-evident as the 
first ; while demagogism has discovered that by legislative largesses 
of public rapine it can far transcend the limited corruption of former 
days. Socialism, communism, and anarchism are rife throughout 
Europe. It may be that a universal and inevitable change of the 
social frame is at hand. But that only enhances the gravity of the 
crisis in England, and makes it more necessary if possible to have 
wisdom, not the reckless malignity of faction or revolutionary 
fanaticism at the helm. 

The serious character of the situation in England will be specially 
felt by any one who can compare it with the situation in the United 
States, though even there the perils of democracy fill the minds of 
thoughtful men. 

The framers of the American constitution looked democracy in the 
face and provided against its liabilities, if not sufficiently, yet toa 
great extent. The safeguards afforded by the constitution are im- 
mense, and every American will say that if they were withdrawn con- 
fusion would ensue. England having slid into democracy unconsciously, 
still fancying herself to be a monarchy and to have an aristocratic Upper 
Chamber, is provided with no such safeguards. Parliaments elected 
by peasants and mechanics, British and Ivish, in a state of socialistic 
agitation may ina night change fundamental institutions or the fiscal 
system, carry sweeping measures of agrarian confiscation, or dismember 
the realm. Moreover, in an avowed and established democracy, such 
as the United States, the people identify themselves with government, 
and are disposed to support the exercise of an authority which they 
regard as their own. Here, ina country formally monarchical and 
aristocratic, the people have been used to regarding the government 
as a power external to themselves, against which their rights and 
liberties were to be defended, and their general sympathy is with 
resistance. A female agitator in New York inciting to public plunder 
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finds herself in the Penitentiary with the general acquiescence of the 
citizens. Popular feeling in America was opposed to secession as a 
rebellion against the sovereign people: here much of it is on the side 
of Irish insurrection. 

Socialism and communism have made comparatively little progress 
in the United States, and what there is of them is mainly imported. 
The possession of property is still general, the hope of possessing pro- 
perty is almost universal. Property is linked with home, which is as 
dear to the American as to any one else, in spite of his migratory 
habits and whatever may be thought tothe contrary. It is surprising 
how little feeling on the whole there is against the millionaires in the 
United States, though the wealth of some of them is portentous. Jay 
Gould was hated because he was believed to be a wrecker. Vanderbilt 
made himself unpopular for a time by an angry outburst of contempt 
for the public ; but he was generally the object of wonder, not of hate. 
Success fairly attained, however colossal, rather kindles an American’s 
emulation than his antipathy. In all the years which the writer has 
passed in the United States he has rarely heard anything very bitter 
said against the rich. It is true that wealth there as a rule is not 
so ostentatious as it is here, great establishments being out of the 
question, since one servant will not take orders from another. It is 
true also that the most selfish and odious section of American wealth, 
the colonies of rich Americans who desert their home duties to spend 
money earned by American labour in the pleasure cities of Europe, 
being out of sight is not much in mind. The sight of the American 
colony in Paris would be almost enough to make Adam Smith a 
Socialist. 

There have been strikes not a few in the United States. There 
was a strike attended with serious bloodshed the other day in the 
Carnegie works at Pittsburgh, though there appears to have been no- 
thing in the treatment of the men by their employer to provoke their 
violence. But industrial war, which so greatly enhances the political 
difficulties and perils here, is not so rife or so menacing on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The native American workman is self-reliant 
and independent; he does not form a good subject for the strict 
rule of the Trade Union. The country is so large that to embrace 
the whole of it in any trade combination is not easy. The organisa- 
tion of the Knights of Labour, which aimed at the control of the 
whole continent, and at one time seemed most formidable, has ap- 
parently been sinking under its own weight, and no longer inspires 
much fear. Nor is the social line between employer and employed 
so sharply drawn there as it is in this country, where there isan aris- 
tocracy, and the rich millowner is drawn socially within its line 

In America, moreover, there are no such masses of manufacturing 
population as there are in the North of England, nor does that poy u- 
lation in the aggregate bear nearly so large a proportion to the 
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agricultural and commercial elements. The prodigious and abnormal 
growth of manufactures in England has surely not been an unmixed 
blessing. Wealth it has brought without measure; though it would 
be hard to say how much of this wealth has been a real addition to 
national happiness or civilisation. But the balance of national 
character has been deranged, and the commonwealth has been over- 
loaded with a class which, though marvellously productive, could 
hardly be the best material for a nation. The factory hand is little 
more than a hammer or spindle in the machine; his labour is 
monotonous and dull; he can feel no interest in a work which he 
does not even see as a whole. He lives in a cottage, one of a dark 
and dreary row, which he can hardly love as a home, in a murky 
atmosphere, scarcely beholding the sky, much less the beauty and 
glory of England. His domestic relations even are impaired by the 
demands of the system. Can he be blamed if his patriotism is cold ; 
if he cares not much for the integrity or honour of the nation; if his 
heart is chiefly set on an increase of wages, which will bring him more 
meat, drink, and tobacco ; if he listens eagerly to Socialism when it 
promises to mare over to him a part of the gains of a master with 
whom he has only commercial relations, of whom he sees nothing 
except at the office? Multitude makes discontent contagious, and in 
this case the multitude is unparalleled; never was there such an 
audience for those who live by preaching industrial war. The artisans 
of Ghent and Florence gave trouble in their day, but their number 
was trifling compared with that of the manufacturing population of 
Great Britain; besides their life was brighter; they had their 
guilds, their festivals, their processions. Nor was the master then 
severed from the man; the guild included them both, whereas the 
Trade Union is a league formed against the master, and the labour 
agitators, instead of exhorting the artisan to raise himself by industry, 
temperance, and frugality to a higher grade, assume that he will 
never be anything but a wage-earner carrying on, in alliance with 
his fellows, a perpetual war with the employer. We know whither 
the teachings of the incendiary tend ; we know that as capital cannot 
be compelled to invest at a loss, or the community to give a higher 
price for articles than it can afford, the issue will be the ruin of trade 
and widespread destitution. But the blindness is natural; so is the 
desire; and these masses are getting—if they have not already got 
—the powers of government into their hands, It does not seem that 
the temper of the British artisan has been much softened by all the 
concessions and caresses, or that his appetite for industrial change 
has been appeased. He seems still to regard capital as his enemy, 
and to be bent on extorting all that can be got by putting the screw 
on the community. 

Over-population is another danger with which Great Britain is 
threatened and from which America is as yet free; though even in 
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America within the last twenty years the rate has greatly changed, 
and instead of joyously welcoming to their shores the destitute of 
all nations, the Americans are now half closing the gate by the ex- 
clusion of pauper immigrants, while some of them would be glad to 
close it altogether. The world seems all at once to have awakened to 
the fact that it is possible for it to be over-peopled. England is 
manifestly becoming crowded, and social revolutionists, lest the steam 
should be let off from their engine, are dissuading the people from 
emigration. Not only is the surplus prevented from seeking an out- 
let, but no check is put on immigration, and London has been receiving 
and is still receiving a vast influx of refugee Jews. Socialist rhetoric 
may jauntily banish Malthus to Saturn, but it will not supply means 
of employment for superfluous hands or bread for supernumerary 
mouths. Nor will the production of food beincreased by anything which 
disturbs the security of property, especially of property in land. The 
danger is aggravated by the monopoly of the Unions, which prevents 
the fair distribution of such employment as there is, and may some 
day force the community to make a desperate stand for freedom of 
labour. Meantime the educational machine is increasing the numbers 
of candidates for the more intellectual employments beyond the 
capacity of the market, and in that quarter too there will presently be 
a multitude, perhaps a dangerous multitude, of unemployed. It is 
not likely that any populace will ever play again the part of the 
Faubourg St.-Antoine. But the destitute or criminal masses of 
London are far larger and probably.more dangerous than those of 
New York or Chicago. At New York or Chicago disorder has the 
community at large actively opposed to it and ready in extremity to 
unite against it. In London it has the active opposition only of the 
police, with a timid government behind, while it is countenanced in 
menacing assemblage by Radical politicians and even by members of 
the House of Commons. 

American industry and prosperity rest on a basis entirely natural 
and solid, so that if they receive a shock, even a shock so severe as 
that which they are receiving at present or that which they received in 
the Civil War, their recovery is pretty sure. The continent produces 
almost everything of importance in itself, and the foreign trade is small 
compared with the trade among the States. British industry and pro- 
sperity rest on a foundation partly natural and solid—on the natural 
products of the islands, especially coal, on their commercial situation, 
on the qualities of their inhabitants, on their accumulation of plant 
and skill. But in part their basis is artificial, owing its existence 
tothedepression or retardation by war or misgovernment of industries, 
especially manufacturing industries, in other countries. British cotton 
manufactures had to thank for their development slavery, which for- 
bade the cotton to be worked up where it grew. A great shock in this 
case might be irreparable, and untold ruin might ensue. 
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America is a land of freehold farmers, of whose political steadfast- 
ness and worth every'one who has lived in a farming district is aware. 
Whoever saw the Pennsylvanian militia marching in the Inaugural 
procession at Washington the other day must have felt that he beheld 
astrong army of Order. Where the soil is so owned ‘nationalisation’ 
of the land is not to be feared. What has England to answer to 
these men? Her tenant farmers, worthy citizens no doubt and 
patriotic, but weak as a body compared with the American freeholders ; 
and beneath these, far outnumbering the farmers at the poll, the farm 
labourers, voting in the blindest ignorance of all public questions, 
national, imperial, or diplomatic, and without an idea but of the 
three acres and the cow. 

To proclaim Democracy is to renounce Empire. This will before 
very long appear. America has no empire and the democracy knows 
its unfitness for Imperial sway. It did not want even Alaska. 
Great Britain has an immense empire, with relations the most 
various and the most delicate, which is now given into the hands of 
electors who could hardly point out India on the map. Not Russian 
ambition, or native insurrection, is the great danger of the British 
Empire in India, but British democracy, which already is joining 
hands with Hindoo agitators who are taken by metropolitan electors 
for representatives of the people of India. It is now insisted that 
arrangements shall be made for flooding the Civil Service with 
natives ; a measure the probable effect of which on the integrity of 
the service and the respect of the people generally for it, as well 
as in its imperial character, most Anglo-Indians regard with dread. 
Demagogism in India means abdication. It may be that England 
had better not have become mistress of India, but she has now 
immense investments and interests there, to say nothing of the 
murderous and devastating anarchy which would probably ensue upon 
her withdrawal, and in which the cultivated Baboo would be the first 
to perish. . 

America is in little danger of war. Great Britain has war always 
at her door. How would she face it now? Through the war 
with Napoleon she was carried by a strong and virtually autocratic 
government, supported by an aristocratic constituency, resolute, 
tenacious, and in its way intensely patriotic, which placed all the 
resources of the country at the command of its leader. Now she has 
no government but the ephemeral creature of the caucus, which upon 
the first reverse would fall. In the Crimean war the government did 
fall before the first gust of popular displeasure, though it had met 
with no actual defeat, but was labouring with the difficulties of a rusty 
machine. In former struggles the country was united; in the 
struggle with Napoleon Scotland in the hands of Dundas was a 
unit on the side of the government. Now the spirit of provincial 
jealousy and disunion has been set at work not in Ireland only, but 
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in Scotland and Wales. How are the sinews of war to be provided ? 
Government no longer dares to impose a new tax. Lowe tried it and 
was mobbed. The only resource is to raise the income tax; and can 
this be done sufficiently to meet the demands of war? Not only 
provincial antipathies, but class passions have been stirred by 
malignant ambition, with effects fatal to national unity and common 
effort. There is a call for an increase of the fleet, to ward off what 
is supposed to be imminent peril from the Empire and its trade. 
The Radical answer is that those who call for the ships may pay for 
them, if they please, by an addition to their own taxes, but the 
‘masses’ are not going to be taxed, or even to forego a remission of 
their taxes, for the maritime safety of the nation. 

The enemy of course sees all this, and those who have laboured 
to set class against class and kingdom against kingdom for their 
party purpose may have the satisfaction of feeling that they have at 
the same time been exposing the country tothe danger of war, and 
possibly of invasion. The spirited diplomacy of the British Foreign 
Office and the policy of great armaments seem to be a survival and 
in the air. The constituency which supported them has ceased to 
exist. 

America regards with anxiety her foreign element. But her 
foreign element is neither so anti-national nor so united for mischief 
as the Irish. It is not with the Irish in Ireland only, but with the 
Irish colonies in British cities that England has to reckon. The spirit 
of these colonies, as we are assured by those who know them best, is 
even more clannish and more rancorous than that of their compatriots 
across the Channel, while their votes turn not a few British elections, 
which are thus in the hands of the sworn enemies of the country. 

At the bottom of all the agitation and unrest in England, as else- 
where, is the dissolution of fundamental beliefs. Society has in great 
measure lost its old reiigious basis, and as yet has found no other; 
whether it will find one in science remains yet to be seen. Ceasing 
to believe in the social form as a divine ordinance, the masses begin to 
suspect it as a cunning device of privileged classes for keeping the 
good things of life in the hands of a few. Ceasing to believe in any 
world to come, they desire at once to grasp as much as they can o1 
the present world. Nothing can be more natural, and it must be 
owned that if the present world is really all, it is not the impatience 
of the unfortunate that is wonderful, but their patience. In this 
respect again the crisis in the United States is less acute than the 
crisis in England. Partly owing to the practical and commercial 
character of the people, partly perhaps owing to the absence of such 
an incentive to spiritual revolt as a State Church, scepticism there is 
less pronounced and less active than it is here. The American may 
have tacitly given up miracle and dogma, but he rests in a sort of 
Christian theism, with a belief in Providence and in moral account- 
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ability, though not in Hell, which the humanitarianism of democracy 
has discarded. In England the most decided scepticism visibly gains 
ground, both among the highly educated classes and among the 
quick-witted though unlearned artisans. It appears in the very 
novels, being used to spice their love stories ; it meets us on every side. 
Even beneath Ritualism itself misgiving perhaps sometimes lurks ; 
at all events the need of pageantry and music as condiments to prayer 
and preaching is confessed. Among the governing classes religious 
doubt begets general weakness of conviction, loss of moral nerve, 
political fatalism, and readiness to surrender on the first summons, 
while a knot of violent men who know their own minds press and 
carry the community forward to revolution. Instead of training 
themselves for resistance, or even giving their minds to the great and 
perilous questions of the day, the governing classes seem to devote 
themselves to pleasure and excitement, the thirst for which is as strong 
as it was in France on the eve of the Revolution. The passion for 
sports and athletics amounts to mania, while there is a dearth of officers 
for the Volunteers. 

It happens that with the political and social crisis comes an eco- 
nomical crisis also, itself fraught, as usual, with political and social 
change. The landed gentry having governed England, nationally and 
locally, for three centuries, have broken down under agricultural 
depression. At the same time they are attacked by their political 
enemies, who bring in the Parish Councils Bill to ‘ disestablish the 
squire,’ The squire has too often been disestablishing himself by 
failure to reside on his estate. So long as the social duties of the 
manorial system are performed that system has not a little to say for 
itself against the troglodytism of La Terre, with the landscape of the 
Angelus, which is apparently the Radical ideal; though what the 
Radicals mean, when they have disestablished the squire and the 
parson, to make of rural England, or even of its large farm buildings, 
they have not said, and, perhaps, provided political antipathy is 
gratified, do not much care. Had the manorial system done no worse 
socially than it has economically, its defence would not be hard. The 
Radical member of the House of Commons who called the British 
system of land tenure the worst in the world did not think of its 
harvests or of what it has done for the soil. Food is beneath the 
consideration of the Jacobin, under whose happy reign in revolutionary 
France, besides the myriads politically murdered, a million of people, 
Taine reckons, died of want. We shall see whether larger harvests 
and more bread for the people will be produced by allotments with 
the spirit of confiscation at work. Mansions, however, are being 
everywhere deserted by their owners, who are going to economise in 
towns. It is hard to live economically where once you lived in style: 
yet the French aristocracy would have done better if they had not 
run away from the Revolution, and the landed gentry of England 
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will probably show themselves wise as well as brave if they accept the 
Parish Councils Bill as a challenge to return to their posts and stand 
up for what is left to them both of property and social influence. 

The last ingredient in the seething cauldron of change is the 
‘Revolt of Woman,’ symbolised by ‘the female forms in masculine 
attire which career on bicycles through the streets. This revolution 
extends to the family and imports the abrogation of its headship. 
Nor is it to stop there; for there is a movement, it seems, for the 
emancipation of daughters from the tyranny of their mothers as well 
as for the emancipation of wives. Let those who say that no harm 
has come of the experiment in Wyoming or New Zealand wait: till 
they see women really made political, and party politics fairly intro- 
duced into the household. The spirit of radical change, however, is 
evidently at work in all quarters, and it is in this complication of 
movements, without a government, that the special danger lies. 

In England there is still plenty of public virtue, of moral force, of 
organising and governing power. To see this one has but to mingle 
in her social life and to look round the vast machinery of her industry 
and trade. No doubt she has the man for whom in the hour of peril 
every one calls; only that unfortunately it is after, not before, the 
crash that the man comes to the front. But what governing power 
or authority has she to save her and her Empire from revolution ? 
This surely in the presence of so much that tends to revolution is a 
practical and a serious question. 

Recent events are enough to show that in the Crown no control- 
ling power is left. If there were, Parliament could not have been 
abused as it has been. It is possible, on the other hand, that, with a 
female sovereign who could not be exposed to any sort of risk or 
annoyance on the throne, the Crown might, if an emergency calling 
for strong measures should arrive, be a source of fatal embarrassment. 
Power now centres in the House of Commons. What, then, is the 
House of Commons? Does it retain any feature of a national council 
or even of a deliberative assembly? Is it anything but a cockpit of 
faction? Are its debates anything but factious wrangles? Do not 
its manners too plainly bespeak its degradation? What is its cha- 
racter even as a machine for doing business? There is too much 
reason in its wretched plea for surrendering the unity of the nation 
that it is incompetent to legislate for Ireland : the time which should 
be spent in legislating for Ireland, and in legislation generally, is 
wasted in angry and barren talk. What is worst of all, it has totally 
lost its independence. While it arrogates to itself omnipotence it 
has itself become the slave of the Caucus and of the demagogue 
despot in whom the Caucus is incarnate. Members hardly keep up 
the pretence of voting according to their consciences. They openly 
avow their bondage. If one of them has the misfortune to change 
his conviction, instead of doing his duty to the country by changing 
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his vote, he resigns his seat to the Caucus. Under the present 
leadership, with its absorbing and towering egotism, the application 
of the screw has been always growing more severe, and the degrada- 
tion of its victims deeper, till at last the representative has been . 
reduced to the level not only ofa delegate, but of a political messenger. 
The Irish in British constituencies, it seems, are going to make every 
British candidate sign a written pledge that he will vote against his 
country. The chief of the Caucus rules the House of Commons with 
absolute sway, and is himself ruled not less absolutely by the Irish. A 
Bill passes the Commons to erect Ireland into a separate nation with a 
parliament of her own, and at the same time to give her eighty members 
in the British Parliament as a security that the pretended safeguards 
of Imperial Unity shall not operate, and as the means of keeping the 
party of surrender in power. No British member can possibly have 
voted for that Bill without knowing what he was doing to his country. 
No British member who had voted for that Bill would, if any spirit were 
left in the nation, continue long in public life. The handwriting 
surely never was plainer on the wall of any system or institution. 
Nor is there any prospect of a change for the better. The degrada- 
tion of the franchise will be carried to the lowest point. Everything 
in the system of registration or polling which tempers the influence 
of ignorance, passion, and demagogic corruption on the elections will 
be swept away. The larger, the blinder, and the more incohesive the 
constituencies become, the greater will be the need of the caucus to 
combine the votes and the greater its power will grow. Payment of 
members will be introduced ; a swarm of adventurers will come forth, 
while men who serve the country from duty, not for pay, will retire in 
disgust and weariness from the field. 

For a moment new life is breathed into the House of Lords. 
That House now stands between the nation and dismemberment. 
Patriots do right in rallying to its defence against an assailant who 
entered public life as the nominee of one of its members and now 
seeks its destruction, not from desire of amending the constitution, 
but because it will not at his imperious bidding pass without delibera- 
tion or delay a measure which turns the constitution upside down, 
and is diametrically opposed in fundamental principles to the mea- 
sure which he himself brought forward on the same subject a few 
years ago. Ifthe Lords, as a member of the Cabinet tells us, are for 
the most part there only because they are the sons of their fathers, 
they are not there because they are the slaves of the Caucus. They 
have not sold their political souls to Mr. Schnadhorst or to the Irish. 
They are at liberty to do their duty to the country, and it happens 
that the great question before them is one with which privilege and 
rent, the sources of aristocratic bias, have not much connection. 
Many members of the House of Commons, it cannot be doubted, 
had sufficient respect for the House of Lords to look to it as a 
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cover for their own breach of duty to the country and vote for the 
Home Rule Bill, in the assurance that the Lords would not allow it 
to become law. Among them we should perhaps not err in reckoning 
the Cabinet Minister who now proposes to resort to ‘ force,’ and who 
might not be doing the worst of all things for the nation if he should 
transfer the issue to that field. A ledge which saves us from a 
fatal fall is welcome whatever its material. But no one supposes 
that the House of Lords on its present footing can permanently 
regain power or afford a lasting security against revolution. The 
omission to reorganise it while the national and anti-revolutionary 
party had a majority in the House of Commons is surely for ever to 
be deplored. 

It is the system of government by faction, politely styled party, 
that has brought all these perils onthe country. Nor does the blame 
rest on one party alone. This train of events began long ago. It 
began when, for the purpose of overthrowing the government of Sir 
Robert Peel, the Protectionists, under a sinister leadership, filed into 
the lobby with the Whigs and Radicals to vote against an Irish 
Coercion Bill for which they had voted at an earlier stage. From 
that moment the party left the paths of English honour for those of 
un-English intrigues and legerdemain, with results gratifying to the 
ambition of their leader but fatal to themselves and to the country. 
They allowed themselves to be drawn into playing the same trick 
for the purpose of turning out Palmerston on the Conspiracy Bill 
which had been played for the purpose of turning out Peel on the 
Coercion Bill. Their whole history for thirty years was one of 
equivocal combinations, not excluding flirtations with Home Rule. 
After throwing out, by a junction with the Adullamites, the Liberal 
Franchise Bill and vehemently applauding Lowe’s arguments against 
the lowering of the suffrage, they, ‘to dish the Whigs,’ voted for a 
measure of the same kind, and while Lowe passionately appealed to 
their principles cowered in guilty silence. At last, their Elisha 
having inherited the mantle and the political morality of ‘ Elijah,’ 
they by the help of the Irish threw out the Liberal Government which 
was contending with Irish Rebellion and let the Crimes Act drop in 
requital of the support which they had received. This crowning feat 
of political strategy was the immediate source of all the mischief, 
though it does not excuse what followed. 

The fruits of the system of party government in all the countries 
which have adopted it are the same. Everywhere it is tending, through 
incessant faction fights, perpetual appeals to passion, and profligate 
bidding of the parties against each other for votes, to revolution, 
perhaps to anarchy. England it threatens not only with dissolution 
of government, but with dissolution of the nation and of the Empire. 
How she is to get out of it Heaven knows; but in some way she 
must get out of it if she would escape ruin. 
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The necessity and duty of the hour, however, appear to be plain. 
A House of Commons manifestly demoralised, unable to despatch the 
business, docked of freedom of debate by the Cloture, in bondage at 
once to the Caucus and to Irish disaffection, is proclaimed the sole 
organ of the national will, the supreme and only power of the State. 
The Second Chamber is to be suppressed or silenced. This forms the 
present issue. The first care of anti-revolutionary statesmanship in 
future will be to reorganise the House of Lords on a rational basis and 
make it a real safeguard, like the Senate of the United States. To 
defend the existence of a Second Chamber against domineering and 
usurping violence is the duty of the present hour. 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
London : February 1894. 
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I HAVE often wondered whether Cassandra would or would not have 
been aggrieved at the non-fulfilment of her prophecies. Of course 
to any well-regulated mind it ought to have been a source of 
unmixed gratification to find that her apprehensions had been utterly 
unfounded, and that the Trojans, notwithstanding their disregard of 
her warnings, had held their own against the Greeks. But then 
prophets, and still more prophetesses, are, in so far as my observa- 
tion goes, seldom possessors of well-regulated minds; and I cannot 
help suspecting that Cassandra’s distress at the ruin of her country 
and her people by the fall of Troy, must have been slightly alleviated 
by the reflection that the catastrophe might have been averted if her 
kinsfolk and fellow-countrymen had not turned a deaf ear to her 
counsels. At any rate, I am conscious that this, in Cassandra’s case, 
would have been my own sentiment, if I may judge from the feel- 
ings occasioned in my mind by discovering that my friends the 
Liberal Unionists, as represented by their leader, have at last come 
round to the advice I have for some seven years past tendered them 
in vain, both in these pages and elsewhere. make no pretence of 
any kind to prophetic powers. A certain deficiency of imagination 
of which I am conscious, and an innate preference for facts over 
theories and for things over names, would alone have always dis- 
qualified me from posing asa prophet. I admit most heartily that 
seven years ago I was as little able to foresee what would be the 
state of our political world to-day as I am unable to tell to-day what 
that state will be seven years hence. But though the gift of genius 
is required to foresee what will happen, only the use of common 
sense is requisite to foretell what will not happen, and all the little 
credit I claim for myself is that I foresaw and foretold what my 
Liberal Unionist friends were either unable to foresee or, at any 
rate, unwilling to foretell—namely, that a party with a purely 
negative policy could never become a positive power in English 
politics. 

The one thing omnipotence is incapable of accomplishing is to 
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undo the past; and it is about as idle to discuss what might have 
happened if the Liberal Unionists had formed an open coalition 
with the Conservatives seven years ago, as it would be to speculate 
on what might have been the condition of the human race if Eve 
had declined to eat the apple tendered her by the Tempter. In 
what, therefore, I have to say on the present relations of the two 
sections of the Unionist Party, I shall only allude to the past in as 
far as such allusion is required to illustrate the present. 

Now, my own idea is that when the Liberal Unionists seceded from 
their party on the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill 
in 1886, they did so under a mistaken idea that the secession was only 
temporary. Their belief was that the withdrawal of so large a body 
of eminent Liberals, headed by such leaders as the then Marquis 
of Hartington, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, would either bring Mr. Gladstone to his senses, 
or, failing that, would cause such a wholesale desertion on the 
part of his English followers as to knock Home Rule on the head. 
The belief proved to be erroneous, but it was so plausible a one 
that I cannot wonder at those who entertained it. Personally I 
thought then, as I think still more now, that the decision to esta- 
blish a separate organisation and to hold aloof from the Conservatives 
was a mistake. Still, there was much force in the argument that 
the Liberal Unionists in the constituencies were not prepared to vote 
for candidates who did not call themselves Liberals. On the other 
hand, the moral weight of the demonstration caused by the split in 
the Liberal camp was gravely weakened, in as far as the electorate 
were concerned, by the almost morbid anxiety of the representatives 
of the secession to prove that, though they coincided with the Con- 
servatives on the question of Home Rule, they were in all other 
respects the real, true, and original Liberals. Still, the considera- 
tions for and against a coalition previous to the General Election of 
1886 were so evenly balanced, that even now it is very difficult to 
say which view was right or which was wrong. The error—if error, 
as I hold, there was—was committed later. 

The elections held on the defeat of the first Home Rule Bill in the 
Commons returned a decisive Unionist majority. But they also esta- 
blished three conclusions beyond the power of dispute. The first was 
that the great majority of the Liberal party were determined to follow 
Mr. Gladstone, Home Rule or no Home Rule; the second was that Mr. 
Gladstone was unwilling, or, if willing, unable, to drop Home Rule as a 
fundamental part of the Liberal programme ; the third, and most im- 
portant, was that the country at large had utterly failed to realise the 
paramount importance of the maintenance of the Union, as compared 
with all the other issues submitted to its decision. Given these con- 
clusions, the time had clearly come for the Liberal Unionists to 
reconsider their position. My complaint against them is that they 
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failed to reconsider it, and elected to do nothing but to remain as 
they were, waiting, like the rustic, till the river should run dry. 
From that moment they found themselves in a false position. They 
continued to sit on the Opposition benches; yet on all questions 
involving the possibility of a Ministerial defeat they voted steadily 
and solidly with the Ministry. They resented as a personal offence 
any imputation of having deserted the Liberal party; yet for all 
practical purposes they were part and parcel of the Conservative 
following. I should be the first to assert that in the tacit coalition 
thus established there was nothing discreditable to either party. On 
the contrary, I think there are few pages in modern English politics 
more creditable than those which record the loyal co-operation of the 
Conservatives and Liberal Unionists during the six years of Lord 
Salisbury’s administration. Both parties showed the utmost con- 
sideration for each other’s convictions and even prejudices. Both 
parties may claim with justice that they influenced each other for 
good; that, under the alliance, the Conservatives became more 
genuinely Liberal, and.the Liberal Unionists more alive to the Con- 
servative sentiments which form the backbone of our English insti- 
tutions ; and, above all, both parties may claim with equal truth that 
on every important occasion they vied with each other in their readi- 
ness to postpone all other considerations to the great common object 
of upholding the Union. Still, though these results are matters of 
history, they did not produce anything like their due effect on popular 
opinion. Somehow or other, as I haye often said before, the British 
public never has understood the position of a party which sits on one 
side and votes with the other. 

It is a common saying that an insurrection which fails to gain 
ground is foredoomed to defeat; and even the warmest partisans 
of the Liberal Unionists cannot contend that they gained ground 
during the last Parliament, They sustained defections one way and 
the other. Mr. Goschen left them to join the Government. Sir 
George Trevelyan deserted them to rejoin the Opposition. On the 
whole, the course of the bye-elections was unfavourable to them; 
they lost more seats than they gained. Both in and out of Parlia- 
ment they acquired few new adherents, while many old ones fell 
away from their ranks. Whether from any fault of their own, or 
from causes entirely beyond their own control, they were unable to 
associate themselves with any policy distinct from that of their 
Conservative allies; and they were mainly known as Unionists, who 
were even more hostile to Home Rule than the Conservatives them- 
selves. The shrewd, if somewhat narrow, common sense of the 
British public detected the flaw in their political position. If their 
sole duty was to uphold the Union, why on earth do they not join the 
one English party which is powerful and numerous enough to pre- 


serve the Union? This, put into plain words, was the question 
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which presented itself to the minds of the British electorate ; and to 
this question no clear reply was given, or, as I hold, could be given. 
As time went by, and as it became more and more probable that 
Mr. Gladstone would obtain a majority owing to the fact that the 
one broad, clear issue of the repeal or maintenance of the Union had 
become obscured and lost sight of amidst a variety of collateral 
issues, the general expectation was that the Liberal Unionists would 
bear the brunt of the defeat. 

The expectation was only imperfectly realised. The Liberal 
Unionists lost considerably, but not disastrously. The fact, however, 
that their defeat was a repulse, and not a rout, was mainly due to 
an incident of the elections which has attracted much less attention 
than it deserved. What saved them was the extraordinary and 
unexpected success of Mr. Chamberlain’s personal following in and 
around Birmingham. If my memory—writing as I do at a great 
distance from books of reference—serves me right, there were some 
twenty odd members returned in the Birmingham districts as 
Liberal Unionists who, one and all, owed their seats chiefly, if not 
entirely, to his active support. Of all the constituencies in the 
United Kingdom there are few more independent than those of 
which Birmingham may be said to be the centre. It is clear that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s extraordinary personal influence, which has made 
him a sort of dictator in his own town, has extended to the adjacent 
districts, and that he exercises a political power in the Midlands 
such as no other public man of our day has attained elsewhere. I 
believe that without impugning in any way the independence of 
the members returned as Liberal Unionists in the above districts, 
they one and all recognise the importance of their leader’s support, 
and could not well run counter to him on any important issue in 
Parliament without seriously endangering their chances of re-elec- 
tion. In other words, a large section of the Liberal Unionists were 
returned quite as much in the character of supporters of Mr. Cham- 
berlain as of: upholders of the Union. The limits of space preclude 
my discussing in any way the causes of Mr. Chamberlain’s strength 
as the leader not only of the Liberal Unionists, but as the chief of 
a party of his own. I only call attention to the peculiar and indeed 
unique position he occupies in politics, as this position has, as I 
deem, a very material bearing on the course the Liberal Unionists as 
a body would do well to pursue. 

In the present Parliament, their attitude as an independent 
party has become more difficult of maintenance than it was even in 
its predecessor. After all, so long as the Conservatives were in office 
the Liberal Unionists were not called upon to actively oppose measures 
of reform to which, as self-styled Liberals, they stood pledged by the 
programme of the party to which they still claimed to belong. But 
it is a very different thing when Liberal measures, not directly 
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connected in any way with the question of Home Rule, are brought 
forward by a Liberal Ministry. The Liberal Unionists might indeed 
plead as an excuse for refusing to support the measures in question 
that thereby they are indirectly strengthening the Government, and 
increasing the risk of the Ministry’s obtaining such a majority at the 
impending elections as would enable them to carry Home Rule over 
the head of the Lords. But this plea is questionable as a matter of 
logic, and is too subtle ever to recommend itself to popular approval. 
The difficulties of the Liberal Unionist position have also been aug- 
mented by the accidental elevation of their former leader to the Upper 
House. Mr. Chamberlain may be an abler politician than the Duke 
of Devonshire, but he has not—and cannot have at present—the 
paramount authority possessed by his predecessor. For the first time 
almost in their history there have been several instances of late of the 
Liberal Unionist vote being divided between the Ministry and the 
Opposition ; and divisions of this kind are ominous for the future. 
The time is fast coming—if it has not already come—when the 
Liberal Unionists must make up their minds definitely under which 
party they intend toserve ; and it is to the credit of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political sagacity and courage that he has been the first statesman 
to recognise openly the impossibility of sitting much longer on the 
fence, and has spoken out boldly what many of his party have long 
been thinking, but have hesitated to say. 

The speech which Mr. Chamberlain delivered at the Edgbaston 
Conservative Club in Birmingham on the last day of January was— 
to adopt a phrase much in favour with the Gladstonian politicians— 
an ‘ epoch-marking’ speech. Whenever I read, as I do most months 
of my life, that the Grand Old Man has made a speech which marks 
an epoch, I am always reminded of a story of Prince Bismarck. On 
some occasion a lady, on being presented to the Prince, remarked 
that as she had that morning been introduced to Count Beust, she 
had had the honour of speaking in one day to the two greatest states- 
men of her time. ‘Madam,’ the Chancellor replied, ‘ you flatter me 
too much, calling me a great statesman as compared with my 
Austrian colleague. His Excellency has four-and-twenty great ideas 
every day of his life, and I in four-and-twenty years have only had 
one. However, whether epoch-marking or not, the Edgbaston 
speech indicates a turning-point in English politics of the day. It 
possessed what for me is the special charm of all political oratory— 
of being brief, terse, and, above all, lucid. One may or may not 
agree with Mr. Chamberlain’s meaning, but one never has any 
doubt as to what he means. The pith of this particular speech may 
be summarised in a very few sentences. The fact of his being 
welcomed as the buest of a Conservative Club in Birmingham was 
typical of the cordial understanding that has been the result of 
seven years’ co-operation between the Conservatives and the old 
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Liberal party which he represents. He went out of his way to declare 
that, in all bygone political controversies —to which he might fairly add, 
Quorum pars magna fui—he had always recognised that, though 
their policies might differ, Conservatives had equally at heart with 
Liberals the common interests and traditions of this great country. 
Upon all the leading questions of both foreign and home policy he 
stated that he was now more in accord with the Conservatives than 
with the coalition which, under the leadership of Mr. Gladstone, had 
appropriated the name of Liberals. Admitting this, he not only 
accepted but welcomed the idea suggested by the chairman of the 
meeting, of ‘the formation of a new and united party that would be 
comprehensive and constructive, and that would be in the truest 
sense a national and an Imperial party.’ 

I do not think Mr. Chamberlain would take any exception to 
this summary of his speech. I feel confident it would be recognised 
as a fair version by any impartial critic, whether friendly or other- 
wise, of the ideas expressed therein. The significance of such 
utterances, made under such conditions, can hardly be over-esti- 
mated. Mr. Chamberlain is not an impetuous speaker, apt to be 
carried away by the passion of the moment. He had plenty of time 
to prepare his words, and he knew perfectly well that his words, 
speaking as he did to a Conservative audience as the leader of the 
Liberal Unionists, would be understood as representing the views of 
his own party. This being so, it seems to me there is only one 
possible interpretation of his language, and that is, that in his 
opinion the time has come when Unionists and Conservatives should 
sit together, vote together, and take office together, or—to express 
the same idea in fewer words—form a united party. 

It may be said—and I have little doubt that Mr. Chamberlain 
would say himself—that he did not propose the Liberal Unionists 
should be absorbed by the Conservatives, but that both parties 
should abandon their mutual independence in order to form a 
new party. This, however, is a distinction without a difference. 
Mr. Chamberlain is far too long-headed and clear-minded a politician 
to believe that a mere change of name would remove the difficulties 
inherent in a fusion between the two sections of the Unionist party. 
A change of name might possibly be an advantage, but, after all, the 
new party, under whatever flag it sailed, would be popularly regarded 
as Conservative, and a Tory under any other name would smell as 
sour to Radical nostrils. Moreover, the popular prejudice against 
changes of name would, in this instance, be not unreasonable. After 
all, the Conservatives are the strongest party, numerically, in 
England, if not in the United Kingdom; they are the party 
whose steady, gradual increase is the most striking feature of 
modern English politics; they are the party, under whatever 
appellation they may describe themselves, who wish to uphold 
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our present institutions and our existing social organisation ; 
who are hostile to all violent and sudden changes; and who are, 
therefore, the real opponents of Radical ideas and Radical aspira- 
tions. The support of the Conservatives is infinitely more important, 
numerically speaking, tothe maintenance of the Union than thesupport 
of the Liberal Unionists; and, even apart from the immense discrepancy 
between their respective numbers, I believe the former have a far 
greater relative strength than the latter in their respective holds on 
popular opinion. Ifa stream runs into a river, the stream is merged 
in the river, whatever name the united current may bear after the 
junction. So it is, and must be, in politics ; and when Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or anybody else with a head on his shoulders, talks of forming 
a new party by a coalition between Conservatives and Liberal Union- 
ists, what the speaker really means is to strengthen the old Conserva- 
tive party by the infusion of new blood. It follows, as a matter of 
course, that in any united party—be its name what you will—the 
dominant policy must be that of the great Conservative majority, 
though that policy may, and will, be modified to some extent by the 
ideas of the Liheral Unionist minority. If two persons are entering 
loyally and in good faith into a contract, it is better for both of them 
to realise clearly beforehand the obligations this contract respectively 
involves. I think, therefore, it is well the Liberal Unionists should 
understand that, though a coalition must entail a certain sacrifice of 
individual predilections and preferences on both sides, the sacrifice 
must of necessity be made on their side as well as on that of their 
allies. 

Is there any reason why Liberal Unionists should object to such 
a compromise as that which I have indicated? For my own part 
I think not. There can be no doubt that Mr, Chamberlain described 
accurately the genesis of the Liberal Unionist party in the following 
words :— 

That is the reason why, when the [national] honour has been threatened, 
when our [national] interests have been betrayed, we [Liberal Unionists] find it 
possible to put aside willingly for a time any individual preferences or distinctive 


prejudices, and to stand shoulder to shoulder [with the Conservatives] in order to 
defend the greater interests which are attacked.,' 


The necessity for standing shoulder by shoulder in defence of the 
Union is more urgent than ever, now that a Bill for the Repeal of 
the Union has been actually passed—through whatever means—by 
the House of Commons. But even if this were otherwise, if the 
Home Rule question were definitely adjourned to the Greek Calends, 
I should still be in favour of the coalition recommended (or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say contemplated) by Mr. Chamberlain. 

The truth is that the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was the symptom, 


? The words in brackets are simply inserted to render clear the paragraph quoted 
from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech. 
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quite as much as the cause, of a long-standing divergence of view 
between the new Liberals and the old. The Repeal of the Union, 
in obedience to the agitation set on foot by Mr. Parnell, whether wise 
or unwise in itself, was utterly out of harmony with all the principles 
on which the Liberals as a party had acted previously. Its accept- 
ance signified the triumph of a new school of Liberalism, which 
looked with contempt on the old-fashioned doctrines of its predeces- 
sors. If the rupture between the old and the new Liberals had not 
taken place on Home Rule, it must infallibly have taken place on 
some similar issue, though possibly the secession might then have 
been less numerous and less simultaneous. Sooner or later the split 
had got to come. It is quite foreign to my purpose to discuss now 
whether the old or the new Liberals were in the right. All I wish 
to point out is that the divergence of opinion extended far beyond 
the narrow limits of Home Rule. We—if I may be allowed to speak 
as a pre-Gladstonian Liberal—had no wish whatever to change our 
Constitution ; we were anxious that all the great reforms consistent 
with the maintenance of that Constitution had been already well- 
nigh accomplished. We believed in individual liberty, in the freedom 
of contracts, in the sanctity of property, in the superiority of private 
enterprise to State intervention, in the supremacy of the law, and in 
the right of everybody to do what he thought fit, so long as that 
supremacy was not assailed. We may have been a set of political 
dodos. That is not the question. All I assert is that such, rightly 
or wrongly, was our political creed; and it is not surprising that we 
should have been alarmed when we discovered that the whole policy of 
the new Liberalism was based on principles antagonistic to every article 
of our old faith. Even before Home Rule was proclaimed to be the 
dogma of latter-day Liberalism we had begun to doubt whether we 
would follow much further in the paths of Radicalism. 

The events of the last seven years have only confirmed us in the 
suspicion that our secession must be permanent, not temporary. On 
the other hand, these events have borne in upon us the conviction 
that we cannot remain much longer an independent party, calling 
ourselves Liberals, but always doing‘our best to keep the Liberals out 
of office. What, then, are we to do? Of course we can retire from 
public life, on the ground that we are out of sympathy alike with 
Liberals and Conservatives. I can well understand the mental atti- 
tude of a Liberal Unionist who says that his conscience will not allow 
him to act with the Liberals of to-day, but that old ideas, old tradi- 
tions, old prejudices, if you like, preclude him from identifying him- 
self with the Conservatives. This way of thinking is not mine; but 
then, probably from some deficiency of the power of make-believe, I 
was never able to take our English party divisions very seriously. 
Sambo and Pompey, Tory and Liberal, were always to me very much 
alike. And I am convinced that a great number of the Liberal 
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Unionists share my views, though those who are public men cannot 
confess the truth as freely as is allowable in the case of an outsider 
such asI am. I amstill more convinced that the Liberal Unionists 
have not the slightest wish to retire from political life; yet—and 
this is the truth I would impress on them—they must before long 
be compelled to do so, unless they relinquish their position of polit- 
ical isolation, and either return to the Liberal fold or join company 
with the Conservatives. 

The latter course is the one dictated, as I deem, alike by public 
duty and personal interest. I may possibly be told that if the 
Liberal Unionists join the Conservatives they will have to accept the 
general policy of the Conservative party in other matters besides 
Home Rule, and that there are various points of Conservative policy 
to which, unless they are to recant their Liberal principles, they 
cannot possibly assent. I fully admit the first of these propositions ; 
I utterly deny the second. The points on which there could be any 
fundamental divergence of opinion between the Liberal Unionists and 
the Conservatives of to-day are, if I am right, some six in number. 
The first is our foreign policy. The ‘ Little England’ theory, which 
of late has been taken up by a noisy section of Radicals, is not as yet 
adopted by the Gladstonian Liberals. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to establish any difference in principle, or even in tone, between the 
foreign policy of England as directed by Lord Salisbury or by Lord 
Rosebery. Conservatives and Liberal Unionists are absolutely at one 
in their desire to maintain peace abroad, to consolidate and develop 
the British Empire, to open up fresh markets to British industry, 
and, if necessary for this purpose, to extend our territories, either 
directly by annexation, or indirectly by the agency of chartered com- 
panies. A second and cognate point is that of the national arma- 
ments, on which there is absolutely no difference of opinion between 
the two parties to the proposed coalition. The third point is the 
position of the House of Lords. Probably the Liberal Unionists are 
more keenly alive than the Conservatives to the necessity of im- 
proving the character of the Upper Chamber as a representative 
body. But as they are both absolutely agreed as to the expediency 
of maintaining intact the authority of the Lords as an estate of the 
realm, there can be no real difficulty in arriving at an understanding 
as to the modifications which may be advisable in the constitution 
of the hereditary legislature. The fourth point is that of social 
reform. Now, on this point both parties have gradually arrived at 
identical conclusions, though these conclusions are based upon some- 
what different premises. The Liberal Unionists believe firmly in 
freedom of contract, and in the expediency of allowing the relations 
of labour and capital to be settled between employers and workmen 
with as little State interference as possible. The Conservatives, 
while possibly not attaching the same value to the principle of 
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freedom of contract, have come practically to the conviction that 
the rights of property are best protected by securing individual 
liberty to workmen and employers alike. Indeed, the acces- 
sion of the Liberal Unionists would tend to weaken rather than 
strengthen the disposition to adopt Socalistic ideas of legislation, 
which has of late years been manifested by a section of the Conserva- 
tives. The fifth point is that of Free Trade. There, however, any 
difference of view that may exist is not of any practical importance. 
The Conservatives—or at any rate a good many of them—may not 
approve of Free Trade in principle, but they recognise that for 
England for the time being it is an absolute necessity. The Liberal 
Unionists approve of Free Trade asa general principle ; but they have 
learnt by experience—in common with all the rest of the world, for 
that matter, with the exception of the Cobden Club—that it is not 
an infallible recipe which is good for all countries or for any country 
at all times. For the present we are all agreed that Free Trade is 
the best thing for England, but we are not prepared to accept as an 
indispensable article of political belief that under no possible cir- 
cumstances could it be advisable for England to modify her present 
fiscal policy. The sixth and last point is that of the Established 
Church. Probably a good many Liberal Unionists agree with me in 
thinking that if a State Church did not exist in England we should 
not be in favour of its establishment; but we see that the State 
Church, as at present existing, works well, that it is popular with the 
great mass of the community, and that it does an immense amount of 
good. Whether we approve of it or not in the abstract, we are con- 
vinced that the institution will last out our time and probably a great 
deal longer. We have, therefore, no objection to accepting things as 
they are, and we are ready to support the Conservatives in resisting any 
attempt to overthrow the Established Church as a national institution. 
When all is said and done, we should find it very difficult—even if 
we had the power—to put anything better in its place; and we fully 
realise that the Establishment is a powerful agency in upholding the 
conservation of instinct, as distinguished from the conservation of 
party, which forms the backbone of our national greatness. 

I have thought it worth while to express my opinion freely on 
the points on which Liberal Unionists and Conservatives might possibly 
be expected to differ, not because I think my own opinion is of any 
particular value, but because I fancy it expresses not unfairly the 
general view of commonplace people like myself who were formerly 
Liberals, and whom the tide of events has floated on to the shores of 
Conservatism. As a matter of argument, I think it would not be 
difficuit Lo show that it is not we who have deserted Liberalism, but 
Liberalism that has deserted us, But, personally, I do not hold the 
matter worth arguing one way or the other. It may be true, for 
aught I know to the contrary, that Anglicans are right in their con- 
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tention that our communion and not that of the Church of Rome 
has the truest claim to the name of.Catholic. But when I, and the 
great majority of mankind, speak or read of Catholics, we mean 
Roman Catholics and not Anglicans. Just in the same way, when I 
hear or speak of Liberals I mean followers of Mr, Gladstone, partisans 
of Home Rule, and adherents of the Newcastle programme. It would 
be absolutely no satisfaction to me to prove that I, and those who 
are of my way of thinking, ought by rights to be called Liberals ; and 
yet a sort of unreasoning dislike to forfeiting the name of Liberal 
seems to me the strongest argument against a coalition which, in 
my view, is called for urgently, not only in the interest of the special 
cause we Liberal Unionists have at heart, but in the general inte- 
rests of the country. 

I must ask any of my Liberal Unionist friends who demur at my 
conclusion to ask themselves what single measure of first-class 
importance they can recall on which they are seriously at variance 
with the Conservatives. I would ask them further to define, if they 
can, in what respect the Liberalism of the Duke of Devonshire differs 
substantially from the Conservatism of the Marquis of Salisbury, or 
in how far Mr. Chamberlain is nowadays more Radical than, say, 
Lord Randolph Churchill. If they cannot answer these questions to 
their own satisfaction, they must be forced to admit that the distinc- 
tion between themselves and the Conservatives is one of name, not of 
principle. 

Nobody who has studied political history can doubt that we shall 
soon have to deal with new political conditions. Even if Home Rule 
should receive its quietus at the next elections, the necessity for a 
coalition, though less urgent, would remain unchanged. I have been 
so maligned for once expressing a doubt as to Mr. Gladstone’s im- 
mortality that I can only venture to say that the present condition 
of political affairs is necessarily transitional ; and that before long 
we shall infallibly be confronted by a Radical party, differing in 
composition, in aspirations, and in modes of political warfare from 
any we have yet known. 

The risks arising from the existence of such a party, arrogating 
to itself the title of the ‘ popular’ party, can only be averted by the 
united resistance of all the elements in the State who desire to uphold 
law and order and to preserve individual liberty. Surely, at such a 
crisis, Englishmen who, whether they have hitherto styled them- 
selves Liberals or Conservatives, are at one in their desire to main- 
tain our political institutions and our existing social organisation, 
should not allow themselves to be kept apart by questions of party 
names and party traditions. It is on this account that I welcome Mr. 
Chamberlain’s utterances in favour of a united national party. It is 
on this account that I have endeavoured to point out the only lines 
on which, in my opinion, such a party can at present be formed. 
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I may be told—I rather expect to be told—that I have exaggerated 
the force of Mr. Chamberlain’s language ; that what he proposes is 
the creation of a totally new party, not an avowed coalition between 
the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists. In other words, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s desire for a national party may be represented as 
nothing more than a pious aspiration for the advent of the millennium 
when the lion and the lamb shall lie down together. It may be so; it 
may be that the speech in question was only delivered as a sort of 
ballon d’essai, to learn which way the wind is blowing; and that if 
the suggestion which this speech was clearly intended to convey does 
not, in vulgar parlance, ‘ catch on,’ the speech itself may be represented 
as the mere expression of an abstract wish for an unattainable unity. 
Be this as it may, the coalition is bound to come sooner or later ; and 
the sooner it comes, the better for the country in general and the 
Liberal Unionist party in particular. By a curious Nemesis of fate, 
Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of Home Rule will, I am convinced, have 
as its ultimate result the formation of a united party, strong enough 
to check for many a year to come the advance of the new Liberalism 
with which, in an evil hour for his own fame, our octogenarian 
Premier elected to identify his political fortunes. 


Epwarkp DICEY. 





WESTERN NATIONS AND EASTERN 
MARKETS 


Tue offensive and defensive alliance between France and Russia, 
which, according to general belief, was concluded last year, is as 
serious a menace and danger to our Indian Empire and our markets 
in the Far East as it is to the peace of Europe. The danger in the 
East has moreover been accentuated by the recent aggression of 
France in Indo-China, which has led to her absorption of Luang 
Prabang and Eastern Siam, and thus enlarged her base for further 
aggression on Siam and China, and made her frontier conterminous 
with that of our Indian Empire along the Eastern border of our 
Shan State of Kiang Hung. 

India, having at immense expense put its north-western border in 
a satisfactory state of defence against the threatened advance of 
Russia, has now to face the possibility, if not the probability, of a 
joint attack by France and Russia on her dominions, such as was 
threatened in 1807, when Napoleon and Alexander the First endea- 
voured to make a league with Persia to drive us out of India. 

China, Japan, and Siam are alive to the designs of these powers 
upon their territories. It is time that the United Kingdom should 
fully awake to the dangers threatening its Eastern Empire and its 
markets in the Far East, and consider the steps required for safe- 
guarding and maintaining them, We should make up our mind as 
to what interests we have in those regions which are vital to the wel- 
fare of our nation, and, having fully considered the subject, should 
determine, whatever the cost may be, to defend them. 

Great Britain is a comparatively small island, containing an 
enormous population, which has doubled itself in sixty years, and 
bids fair to repeat the feat by the middle of next century. Our 
present thirty-two millions are mainly dependent on our home and 
foreign markets for support. Supply, fostered by the hostile tariffs, 
cheap labour, and long wo.k-hours of our rivals, has of late years 
increased faster than demand. Prices have fallen to such an extent 
that for twenty years the value of the yearly export of our home 
produce has been practically stationary, and for the last few years 
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actually decreasing, instead of steadily increasing in the same ratio 
as our population. Elsewhere in the world the population has been 
increasing in a like fashion; and, particularly on the Continent, 
more and more people are every day being forced into manufacturing 
and distributing pursuits to gain their livelihood. Thus, as Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out to the unemployed the other day :— 


We are pressed out of the old markets—out of the neutral markets which 
used to be supplied by Great Britain—by foreign competition. At the same time 
foreign Governments absolutely exclude our goods from their own markets, and 
unless we can increase the markets which are under our control, or find new ones, 
this question of want of employment, already a very serious one, will become one 
of the greatest possible magnitude, and I see the gravest reasons for anxiety as to 
the complications which may possibly ensue. 


Competition has become a fierce fight for existence, and war in 
the future will be largely waged for the exclusive possession of the 
great markets of the world. Africa has been peacefully divided 
among European nations. Our part of that continent is mainly a 
market of the future, whose inhabitants have to be educated up to 
civilised wants; their requirements at present seldom going further 
than muskets, ammunition, spirits, and beads. North America, like 
Europe, has been developed into a manufacturing and highly pro- 
tectionist region, where crushing tariffs tend more and more to 
restrict the profitable sale of our goods. 

In South and Central America, where trade is paralysed by con- 
stantly recurring rebellions, our commerce is hampered and threatened 
with exclusion through favour being shown to our protectionist rivals, 
who have commenced using the weapon of their home tariffs as a 
bargaining power to enforce entrance on favourable terms to the 
markets of neutral countries which have merely a fiscal tariff. With 
many of their former markets closing and closed to their goods, our 
merchants and manufacturers are impelled to depend more and more 
on our great Eastern markets for the maintenance and furtherance of 
their trade. More than eight years ago the Commission on Depres- 
sion of Trade, in dealing with the question of remedies, gave their 
opinion that 

Various causes contributed to give us a position, far in advance of other 
countries, which we were well able to hold for many years ; but these causes could 
not have been expected to operate permanently, and our supremacy is now being 
assailed on all sides. But we see no reason why, with care, intelligence, enter- 
prise, and thoroughness, we should not be able to continue to advance. In order 


to do so, however, it is obvious that we must display greater activity in the search 
for new markets. 


In their evidence before the Commission, witness after witness 
pointed to our Eastern markets—India, Burmah, Siam, China, and 
Japan—as the most promising markets for the development of British 
trade. Cheap carriage annihilates the effect of distance. So far is 
this the case that cotton and cotton yarn are now carried from Bombay 
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to Japan, a distance of 5,773 miles, for two rupees, or two shillings 
and sixpence, a ton. Every manufacturing country is brought into 
competition with us for the commerce of the free-trade markets of 
the East. Competition has become so vigorous that we cannot afford 
to let any advantage we at present possess or can gain slip from us; 
and we are bound, if we would maintain and increase our trade, to do 
the utmost in our power to increase our customers by diminishing 
the cost of carriage to their markets. 

The seaboard and navigable rivers give access to only limited 
areas for commerce. To fully develop these great markets they must 
be covered with a network of railways. Lines are now being pushed 
forward from the coast into the interior, in all of these regions, and 
every day these countries become more valuable as they are opened 
up to trade. Unlike the barbarous natives of Africa, their inhabitants 
are civilised, clothes-wearing, tool-using, trade-loving people, with 
commerce uncramped at their ports by prohibitive tariffs, who gladly 
become our customers whenever and wherever we can place our 
machine-made goods at their doors at a less price than they can obtain 
local hand-made manufactures. India has become so valuable to 
us as a market, chiefly through the extension of its railway communi- 
cation, that a late Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, when addressing the London 
Chamber of Commerce, shortly after his return from that country, in 
referring to its great trade, said :— 


These figures, I think, should be enough to convince the least receptive under- 
standing what a fatal blow it would be to our commercial prosperity were circum- 
stances ever to close, either completely or partially, the Indian ports to the trade 
of Great Britain, and how deeply the manufacturing population of Lancashire, and 
not only of Lancashire, but of every centre of industry in Great Britain and 
Ireland, is interested in the well-being and expanding prosperity of our Indian 
fellow-subjects. Indeed, it would not be too much to say that if any serious 
disaster ever overtook our Indian Empire, or if our political relations in the Penin- 
sula of Hindostan were to be even partially disturbed, there is not a cottage in 
Great Britain—at all events in the manufacturing districts—which would not be 
made to feel the disastrous consequences of such an intolerable calamity. But, 
however satisfactory may be the present condition of our commercial relations 
with India, I am quite convinced that they will prove capable of indefinite expan- 
sion. . . . Were India only covered with a network of railways corresponding 
with its powers of production, and to the requirements of the population, the pre- 
sent volume both of our import and of our export trade, considerable as it is, would 
undoubtedly be greatly augmented. And not only is this true of India proper, 
but I believe that a similar commercial expansion is upon the eve of being deve- 
loped in Burmah, and before no very distant date I prophesy that our chief means 
of communication with China will be either through the north or east of 
Burmah. 


China, Japan, and Siam, together with our Asian possessions, 
contain more than half the population of the world—nine times 
more inhabitants than are contained in the whole of our non-Asian 
dominions. They are our largest, richest, and most promising 
markets. With the population of Great Britain increasing at the rate 
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of a thousand souls a day, every day the trade of these countries 
becomes of greater importance to all engaged in, or dependent 
directly or indirectly on, manufacture and trade in this country. 
Their maintenance and development as British markets are of vital 
importance, a bread-and-butter interest, to our industrial and dis- 
tributing classes, and to shopkeepers and professional men, whose 
prosperity is bound up with that of their customers and clients. It 
is a matter that touches every soul in the realm. All would suffer if 
these markets were lost to us. The loss would be so great that it is 
difficult to realise the extent of its disastrous effects. It would mean 
absence of employment for great masses of our population; ruin to 
our manufacturers and merchants; empty houses and reduction of 
rents, particularly in the manufacturing and distributing centres ; 
loss of capital to all who have invested their savings in the East ; 
and, owing to the impoverishment of the main body of the people, 
an enormous increase of taxation to the remainder. If we lose India 
and our markets in the Far East, the United Kingdom, deprived of 
its largest areas for commerce, would dwindle, as Spain and Portugal 
did under similar circumstances, into a second-rate power. 

As early as 2698 B.c. there are indications of communication 
between China and the West, and from time immemorial the trade 
of the East has been the most lucrative branch of the world’s com- 
merce. European merchants have been directly competing for it 
from the close of the fifteenth century, when the Cape was first 
rounded. Early in the next century, Portuguese, French, and Dutch 
vessels visited China, and the Portuguese took possession of Ceylon 
and the Maldive Islands, and established factories on the Malabar 
and Malacca coasts. By 1537 the Portuguese had founded factories 
in China at Amoy, Macao, and in the neighbourhood of Canton, and 
established a practical monopoly of the Eastern trade. 

The destruction, in 1588, of the Spanish Armada opened the 
Cape route to our trade. Three years later the first English adventure 
left this country for India. Quarrels ensued with the Portuguese, 
and it was not until the defeat of their fleet off Surat, in 1615, that 
the first English factory in India was established at that place. Four 
years later the first English East India Company had agents and 
factories in Burmah, at Syriam, Prome, and Ava—and there is reason 
to believe at Bhamo, close to the frontier of the Chinese Shan States. 
British merchants thus approached China on its landlocked side, 
through Burmah, several years before 1635, when English vessels first 
visited its coast. About 1677, factories were established by the East 
India Company at Amoy and Formosa, and seven years later at 
Canton. In 1834 the Company abandoned the monopoly of our 
China trade, and from that time to this China has been one of our 
most valuable markets. 

From 1674, when their first factory in India was established at 
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Pondichery, the French have been our active rivals in the East. In 
1687, when they were in high favour with the King of Siam, and were 
endeavouring under a friendly mask to gain possession of his country, 
English traders were dismissed from Bangkok, in all probability at 
French instigation. In 1746 they took Madras from us by force of 
arms, and from 1748 to 1761, when we completed their downfall in 
India by the capture of Pondichery, France and England, when not 
directly engaged in war, were partisans of rival claimants for sovereignty 
in Southern India. 

The jealousy and unfriendly feelings of the French towards 
England and its Indian Empire gave rise to their first attempt to 
turn Annam into a French protectorate. This is evidenced by the 
memorandum laid before the ministers of Louis the Sixteenth, by 
the Bishop d’Adran, who negotiated the Franco-Annamite Treaty of 
1787, and by the clauses of .the treaty. The Bishop in his memo- 
randum says :— 

The political scale in India appears so heavily inclined to the side of England 
that it must seem very difficult to reduce the balance. Perhaps an establishment 
in Cochin-China would be the most certain and efficacious method that could be 
employed. In effect, if you glance at the productions of Cochin-China and the 
position of its ports, it is easy to consider the great advantage that would arise 
from establishing ourselves there, both in peace and in war :— 

1. We may assume that the most certain means of combating the English in 
Asia is to ruin or weaken their commerce. In time of peace we should much 
diminish the profit they draw from their trade with China, by carrying it at less 
cost and with greater facility than they. 

2. In time of war it would be easy to interdict this commerce to any hostile 
nation, for by cruising about the exit from the Straits, or more surely still at the 
Bocca Tigris, which is at the entry of the Canton river, we should be sure of 
hindering all coming out or going in, whenever we chose. . . . 

5. We might, in case of need, find there help in men, troops, seamen, &c. 

6. We should be able easily to check the English in the projects they seem to 
entertain of spreading themselves towards the Eastern coast.’ 


By clause 7 of this treaty, which, owing to the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, was never ratified, it was ordained that, 

‘In case his Most Christian Majesty determine to make war in any part of 
India, it shall be permitted to the commander-in-chief of the French troops to make 
a levy of 14,000 men, whom he shall drill in the same manner as in France, and 
who shall be instructed according to French discipline.’ 


The mantle of the Bishop d’Adran appears to have fallen on 
French diplomatists and officials of the present day, particularly on 
those who are serving or have served in Indo-China, and on the Pari- 
sian press. In fact, there can be no doubt that, as Mr. Balfour stated 
in a recent speech at Manchester, ‘ at the present moment the French 
are, as a nation, hostile to us.’ The dangers accompanying such 
hostility are greatly increased by the recent rapprochement of France 
and Russia. 

Occupying Northern Europe and Asia, Russia, like a great octopus 
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stretches out her arms to the south, seeking to strengthen herself, 
and to grow at the expense of her neighbours. In Asia she is as yet 
weak, having less than twenty million inhabitants in her vast Asian 
Empire. In Europe she is strong, with a population of over a hun- 
dred million in a region less than a fourth of the extent of her Asian 
dominions. To strengthen herself in Asia, she has rapidly pushed 
forward two great railways to serve as backbones whence other lines 
are to spring. 

One of these main lines, the Trans-Caspian, neighbours Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Chinese Turkestan, and is already completed as far 
as Samarcand. It is being continued to Tashkend and Khokand. 
The other, the Siberian-Pacific Railway, had its first sod cut by the 
Csarewitch on the 24th of May, 1891, at Vladivostock, a Russian port 
on the Pacific coast, which is the Eastern terminus of the railway. 

The Siberian-Pacific Railway commences at Tcheliabinsk, the 
eastern terminus of the line from Samara, Moscow, and St. Petersburg. 
Its total length is 4,785 miles, and its estimated cost 36,765,000/. 
When completed, the distance by rail from St. Petersburg to 
Vladivostock will be 6,500 miles, considerably more than double the 
length of the Canadian-Pacific railway. Aided by the Arctic and 
Pacific fluvial systems, it is being constructed from several points at 
the same time. Many thousand convicts, exiles, soldiers, Russian 
workmen, Chinese, and Coreans are employed on the work, and fully 
half of its total mileage is to be in running order by the close of the 
present century. 

These main lines are to be connected by two branches, both 
starting from Samarcand, one proceeding vid Tashkend to Tomsk ; 
the other to Omsk. They will give Russia, like an iron hand, a firm 
grip upon the north-western and northern dominions of China, which 
are already conterminous with Russian territory, and which the 
railways will neighbour, and, for hundreds of miles of the most 
vulnerable part of their frontier, 7.e. Manchuria, actually skirt. 

Russia’s encroachment upon Chinese territory commenced in 
1641, when her subjects began to settle in the upper portion of the 
basin of the Amur. By the treaty of Nerchinsk, of the 27th of August, 
1689, she was permitted to keep Nerchinsk and the Upper Shilka 
region, but had to retire from Albazin and North-West Manchuria, 
the boundary being defined along the Daourian mountains. This 
treaty was observed till the middle of the present century, when 
Russian subjects coming by sea planted settlements near the mouth 
of the Amur. 

The subsequent cession by China of the provinces of Amur and 
Primorsk to Russia under the treaties of 1858 and 1860, extorted at 
the time of the Anglo-French war with China, and when that country 
was much weakened by the Taiping and other rebellions, placed 
Russia in a favourable position for carrying out its further designs 
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on China, Corea, and Japan, which will probably be deferred until the 
completion of the Siberian-Pacific Railway. 

The Kuldja scare in 1880, when China began preparing for war 
because Russia showed a determination to hold Ili and Kuldja, which 
she had occupied since 1871, at the time of the Mohammedan rebel- 
lion in Kashgar and North-West China, was not lost upon either party. 
This, together with the British occupation of Port Hamilton, 1885-87, 
when Russia was taking a menacing attitude towards Corea, made 
Russia pause before she commenced further encroachments until she 
had strengthened her position with the railways she is at present 
engaged upon. 

While Russia was negotiating with China for the cession of the 
rich but sparsely populated provinces of Amur and Primorsk, France, 
taking advantage of China’s weakness, laid the foundation of her 
Indo-Chinese empire by annexing the southern provinces of the 
kingdom of Annam, which owned allegiance to China, and had for 
centuries been tributary to it. Once commenced, this empire grew 
rapidly at the expense of its neighbours, and now is believed to con- 
tain over twenty million souls, a population greater than that of the 
whole of the Asian dominions of Russia. Cambodia was seized from 
Siam in 1863 ; three more provinces from Annam in 1866 ; Tongking 
was temporarily occupied in 1873; Annam and Tongking were made 
French protectorates in 1885; and Eastern Siam and Luang Prabang 
were annexed last year. 

It is likewise well to bear in mind that the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, at the close of 1885, was forced upon our Government owing 
to the discovery of French intrigues in that country, which threatened 
to turn it into a French protectorate and thus block our overland 
trade routes to China. From that time until the negotiations over 
the Buffer State were concluded, France raised pretensions to the 
Mekong as the border of Tongking, and endeavoured to bluff our 
Government out of the nine provinces of our Shan State of Kiang 
Hung and the portion of the Kiang Kheng province of our Shan State 
of Kiang Tung, lying to the east of the Mekong, as with these 
provinces in her possession we should lose all chance of success- 
fully competing with her for the trade of Southern and South- 
Western China. 

The importance of preventing the available railway routes leading 
from our Burmese seaboard to Ssumao, the Chinese frontier town and 
trade emporium of South-West China, from being blocked was so 
evident, and has so frequently been impressed upon the Government 
and the public in my reports and addresses, that it appeared incredible 
to me that the India Office, or the Government of India, in order to 
erect a screen of Siamese territory between the French and British 
territory in Northern Indo-China—a screen which circumstances have 
shown would at once be torn down by France—should have handed 
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over to Siam a large part of the Shan States which we had inherited 
from Burmah, and through which our railway routes to Ssumao must 
run, if the railways are ever to be made. 

Our railway routes to China were thus left open to French 
aggression. It was only after much discussion and friction with 
the French Foreign Office and Minister that Lords Rosebery and 
Dufferin succeeded in so far retrieving the blunder of the India Office 
as to still keep a hold on our railway routes, which afford access for 
our goods to the great markets of South-West China. This was done 
by arranging for a Buffer State to the east of the Mekong, which 
should give path for railways to Ssumao from both the French and 
British territories. 

These railway routes promise to be of enormous advantage to the 
future extension of both British and British-Indian trade. India’s 
trade with China has rapidly increased of late years, and now runs 
neck to neck with that of Great Britain. The Burmah-Siam-China 
railway, and the direct Burmah-Karenni-China railway, when com- 
pleted, will form iron bonds of union between China and India, the 
two largest and most populous empires in the world. The two 
empires are threatened by the same foes, and it is natural that they 
should be allies for mutual defence. These lines would largely 
develop both their trade and their friendship. Well might Sir Charles 
Dilke say :— 

The friendly development of China, a friendly trading ally in time of peace 
and a fighting ally in time of war, is, in my opinion, worth more to this country 
than a dozen Turkeys. 


To understand how far the rights of China have been infringed 
by the French annexations, we must note that from 116 B.c. Tong- 
king and Annam had been dependencies of China, and at times 
actually ruled by that power. Luang Prabang became tributary 
to China in 1730, and Siam paid tribute to her from 1350 to the 
time of the Taiping and Mohammedan rebellions, which for twenty-one 
years closed the path along which the tribute bearers had to proceed. 

By the seizure of Tongking and Luang Prabang, France has 
secured a base for the further dismemberment of China. Her ulti- 
mate aims on that country are no secret. They have been avowed by 
her colonial officials in speeches and publications from 1858, when 
she first commenced operations by seizing and occupying Saigon. 
De Carné, the political officer who accompanied the French expedition 
up the Mekong in 1866-68, fully sets them forth. In his account 
of the journey he says :— 

The force of circumstances, and the weakness of “the Chinese themselves (this 
was shortly after the close of the Taiping rebellion and when the Mohammedan 
rebellion was raging in Yunnan), enables us to foresee the dismemberment of that 
ancient Empire. In the presence of that eventuality France should be prepared. 
Her part is traced out by the position which she already holds on the Annamite 
Peninsula, It is absolutely mecessary that she should exercise a paramount 
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influence at Tongking, which is for her the key of China, and she should show her 
flag to the people whose protectorate may some day fall into her hands. Perspec- 
tives full of deepest interest and attraction open from Saigon, beyond the mountains 
of Tongking, over the fertile and healthy countries of Western China and Thibet. 
Fortune, which has so often made us pay for her favours of a day by lasting betrayal, 
appears to have become less cruel. 


With such knowledge imparted to Chinese statesmen by Sir 
Haliday Macartney and other advisers, it is not strange that China 
determined to resist, by armed force, the acquisition by France of 
its feudatory Tongking, which was desired as a base for the further 
dismemberment of its empire; and the publication of such views by 
French officials cannot tend to amicable relations existing between 
France and the threatened country. Russian officials consider it wise 
to be more reticent than the French are as to their designs upon the 
territories of their neighbours ; but Russian maps have been seen on 
which the Yellow river, or Hwang Ho, is delineated as the southern 
limit of the desired Russian aggression. 

China has far more fear of Russia than she has of France. She is 
aware of the political aspect of the Trans-Caspian Railway, and is 
anxiously watching the rapid construction of the Siberian Railway, 
which skirts her northern frontier for many hundred miles along the 
border of Manchuria, and has its terminus close to Corea. She knows 
that the Russian seaports on the Pacific coast are icebound for several 
months in the year; that Russia desires above all things to acquire 
the ports in Southern Corea, which are open to navigation throughout 
the year; and that the completion of the Siberian line will open an 
era of aggression in which she will have to exert herself to the utmost 
to save Manchuria and Corea from being absorbed by Russia, and to 
prevent her capital from being laid open to future Russian attack. 

Russia has a wonderful power of assimilating Asiatics, particularly 
Mongols and Tartars, into Russian subjects. Her population in 
Eastern Asia is sparse, and she desires to use every means in her power 
to increase it. According to Mr. Charles Marvin,— 


If we strike inland into Siberia, 1,000 miles from any part of the Pacific coast, 
the whole population, from the Chinese frontier to the Arctic seas, will not reach 
three-quarters of a million, Onthe other hand, in the adjacent provinces of Man- 
churia alone, China possesses 12,000,000 of people. F 


Adding to these Chinese the 8,000,000 inhabitants of Corea, we 
have a population of 20,000,000, whose absorption would more than 
double Russia’s subjects in Asia, and greatly strengthen her in carry- 
ing out her further designs on China. 

Such being the designs of France and Russia upon our markets 
in the Far East, it will be well to consider the changes that have 
happened in China and Japan since the march of the allies on Peking, 
which have greatly increased the fighting power of those nations and 
tend to their safety. The events of 1857-60 proved to the Chinese 
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that without modern ships, modern forts, modern artillery, modern 
arsenals, European drill and European science, they were utterly 
defenceless against a European power, and they straightway set about 
acquiring them. Their experience in the Franco-Chinese war com- 
pleted the change in the attitude of their rulers towards Western 
knowledge and science. To show this conclusively, I cannot do better 
than quote the following passage from the subsequent memorial of 
Prince Kung to the Emperor of China, on ‘ The Establishment of a 
College for the Cultivation of Western Science.’ He said :— 


It is high time that some plan should be devised for infusing new elements of 
strength into the Government of China. Those who understand the times are of 
opinion that the only way for effecting this is to introduce the learning and 
mechanical arts of Western nations. . . . As to the allegation that it is a shame 
to learn from the people of the West, this is the absurdest charge of all; for 
under the whole heaven the deepest disgrace is that of being content to lag in the 
rear of others. . . . Of the jealous rivalry among the nations of the Western Ocean 
it is unnecessary to speak; but when so small a country as Japan is putting forth 
all its energies, if China alone continues to tread indolently in the beaten track, 
without a single effort in the way of improvement, what can be more disgraceful 
than this? . . . In conclusion, we would say that the object of study is utility, 
and its value must be judged by its adaptation to the wants of the times. 


After my visit to China at the time of the Franco-Chinese war of 
1884-85, no doubt remained in my mind as to the awakenment of 
China to the fact that if she would keep her independence, she must 


arm as other nations arm, and progress as they progress. I found the 
strategical points on the rivers leading to Canton, Foochow, Shanghai, 
.and other ports on the Yangtsze, and to Tientsin, strongly fortified 
with modern forts and artillery, and lines of torpedoes laid in the 
Canton river. On crossing from Chefoo to the Chinese arsenal and 
harbour of Port Arthur, in a Chinese gunboat under Chinese officers, 
to witness the then expected attempt of the French fleet upon that 
stronghold, I had an excellent chance of gaining esoteric knowledge 
of the advance China had then made in military matters. 

I found the harbour defended by extensive fortifications, and 
others being rapidly pushed forward under the superintendence of a 
German military engineer. The entrance to the arm of the sea, 
which formed the harbour, was further protected by lines of torpedoes 
connected with electric batteries for firing from a distance. The 
troops were armed with breechloaders, drilled by an English instructor 
of musketry, and doing target practice. I dined with the Chinese 
admiral and general on board one of the war-vessels, and noticed how 
excellently Captain Lang—who was in command of the fleet until the 
outbreak of hostilities compelled him to resign—had trained the 
officers and men. Another day I lunched with a German naval 
officer, acting as admiral in charge of another part of the Northern 
Chinese fleet, on board of one of the powerful gunboats built on the 
designs of Sir William Armstrong, and watched with pleasure the 
Chinese sailors handle the great gun and go through their drill. 
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The fighting power of Chinese militia, when armed with modern 
weapons, is evidenced by the frequent repulses and defeats which the 
French suffered during the campaign in Tongking, the last being 
that of General Négrier near Langson, nine days before the Franco- 
Chinese treaty of peace was signed, and when the French army of 
occupation in Tongking had been raised to 40,000 men. These 
Chinese troops were merely levies from Yunnan, Kuang-tung, and 
Kuang-si, and not part of the 150,000 who had been trained by 
European officers in Northern China, The total army of China at 
that time, including 600,000 militia, known as the Green Flag Army, 
scattered through the various provinces, was said to be about a 
million men. In time of necessity this force could be largely 
increased. The following quotation from an author who had experi- 
ence with General Gordon’s ‘ Ever Victorious Army’ shows Chinamen 
are admirably suitable for soldiers :— 

The old notion is pretty well got rid of that they are at all a cowardly people, 
when properly paid and efficiently led; while the regularity and order of their 
habits, which dispose them to peace in ordinary times, gives place to a daring 
bordering upon recklessness in time of war. Their intelligence and capacity for 
remembering facts make them well fitted for use in modern warfare, as does also 
the coolness and calmness of their disposition. Physically they are, on the average, 
not so strong as Europeans, but considerably more so than most of the other races 
of the East ; and on a cheap diet of rice, vegetables, salt-fish, and pork, they can 
go through a vast amount of fatigue, whether in a temperate climate or a tropical 
one, where Europeans are ill-fitted for exertion. Their wants are few; they have 
no caste prejudices, and hardly any appetite for intoxicating liquors. 


However good the fighting material of an army may be, its 
efficiency may be crippled by a defective military organisation, and 
clogged by difficulties of transport. The Chinese dominions extend 
over nearly four and a half million square miles ; over one and a half 
million being comprised in the eighteen provinces of China proper. 
From the Russo-Chinese frontier on the Amur southwards in a crow- 
line to the Franco-Chinese border of Tongking is over 2,100 miles in 
length. To march from one frontier to the other would take an 
army at least half a year. Without railways, an army in such a 
country, with its coast blockaded and an enemy able to land at any 
point, would be as helpless as a giant without legs. 

Railways appeared to me an absolute necessity for the military 
defence of China, particularly in face of the probability of a future 
joint attack being made by France and Russia. I knew that the 
Kuldja scare had given the start to telegraphs in China, and had led 
the great Chinesestatesmen Li Hung Chang, Tso, and Liu Ming Chuan, 
to believe in the need of railways, and I felt. certain, and frequently 
expressed my belief in conversations with leading officials and 
merchants in the treaty ports, that the close of the Franco-Chinese 
war would see the era for railways commencing in China. I found 
the prevailing opinion was against my views. The European 
residents, with hardly an exception, considered that the passive 
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obstructiveness of the Tsung-li-Yamen and Censors could not be 
overcome. 

The war was hardly finished, however, before the Emperor’s father, 
who had been the leading opponent of railways, became an earnest 
advocate for their construction, and in a strong memorial to the 
Empress Regent, this Prince pointed out the important advantages 
which railways afford ‘in the facility and rapidity with which troops 
and material can be moved from place to place.’ They were accord- 
ingly commenced in Formosa ; and a line, 644 miles in length, was 
begun to connect Tientsin with Kirin in Manchuria, which, I under- 
stand, is to be carried on to the Russian frontier on the Amur. 

This railway is being constructed leisurely at the rate of about 
fifty miles a year, but as our Consul at Tientsin says in his last 
report :— 

Being avowedly a strategical line circumstances might arise which would tend 


to hasten its completion, and it is the opinion of competent engineers that if needs 
be it could be finished in eighteen months, 


As the ignorant and bigoted Censors objected to this line being 
carried northwards from Tientsin to Tungchow, and, indeed, alto- 
gether to the construction of railways, the Emperor, who sympathised 
with the advocates for railway construction, early in the spring of 
1889 sent orders to a number of high provincial officials to report to 
him as soon as possible on the construction of railways in China. 


Among these were various viceroys, the governors of several of the 
provinces, and some high military officials. A great body of opinion 
from the leading men in the empire was thus gathered together, 
which largely preponderated in favour of railways. Liu Ming Chuan, 
the famous Governor of Formosa, who repulsed the French, pointed 
out that the sanctioning of the Russian railway across Asiatic Russia 
to the Amur showed that the mouths of the Russians were watering 
for the Manchurian provinces, and went on to say :— 

Let us then make ourselves strong against any possible aggression while we 
have time, and we cannot take a better means to that end than the extension of 
railways.’ 

Various schemes were proposed in different parts of the country, 
the chief being a line from Pekin to Shanghai, proposed by Liu Ming 
Chuan, and one from Pekin to Hankow, proposed by Chang Chih-tung, 
the Viceroy of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si. The latter railway, known 
to us as the Grand Trunk Railway of China, will be about 800 miles 
long, and was sanctioned by the Emperor in an imperial edict, dated 
the 27th of August 1889, in which it was ordered that the railway 
should be commenced at both ends at the sametime. This edict 
after mentioning the officer selected for carrying the line into execu- 
tion, makes the following notable statement: ‘The Sovereign is of 
opinion that to make a country powerful railways are essential.’ 

Well might the North China Daily News, in remarking upon this 
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edict, say : ‘ The issue of the decree marks a new era in the history of 
China, an era of renewed and extended prosperity to natives and 
foreigners alike.’ The construction of the line has been delayed by 
the determination of Chang Chih-tung—who was moved to Hankow 
as Viceroy of Liang-Hu so as to be in a position to superintend the 
works—to carry it out with Chinese capital and Chinese material. 
With this end in view he has had large ironworks for the manufacture 
of steel rails, with blast furnaces for the Bessemer and Siemen-Martin 
processes, constructed at Hankow, the machinery being ordered from 
England. It is contemplated, in the first instance, to turn out 100 
tons of steel rails per day, and ultimately to increase the output to 
200 tons per day. A railway, seventeen miles Jong, has been made 
to connect the coal and iron mines with the river. 

Turning to Japan, whose rapid progress, according to Prince Kung, 
serves as an example which it would be disgraceful for China not to 
follow. In 1868, the year before the Suez Canal was opened, the 
Tycoon was deposed from his hereditary office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces, the feudal system was overthrown, andthe Mikado, no 
longer invisible to his subjects, became de facto as well as de jwre sove- 
reign of the country. From that time Japan has marched rapidly and 
continuously forward on the path of progress. It has thrown its chief 
ports open to foreign commerce, adopted European manners and 
customs, and educated itself in Western knowledge and experience. 
Its army, numbering about 80,000 men on a peace footing, can be 
increased to 250,000 in time of war, and is equipped with European 
arms of precision, and mainly organised on the German system, 
though some of the cavalry regiments received their early training 
from French officers. 

Its fleet comprises an ironclad; seventeen coast-defence, two 
despatch, and six gun vessels ; twenty first-class torpedo boats ; one 
sea-going torpedo boat; a few vedettes; eight unarmoured ships ; 
and a few training vessels. It is manned by about 10,000 officers 
and men. Its navy and marines have been brought to their present 
high standard of efficiency principally by instruction from British 
officers. No smarter and better trained service can be found in any 
navy in the world. 

The numerous islands forming the kingdom of Japan contain an 
area of 147,697 square miles, and a population of 42,000,000 souls, 
a population larger than that of the United Kingdom, and increasing 
at the same ratio. Its seagirt shores and fine harbours, its docks and 
large shipbuilding yards—where iron and steel ships of considerable 
size are constructed, repaired, engined, and equipped—its position in 
respect to China, Corea, and Indo-China resembling that of our isles 
towards the Continent of Europe, and like our isles facing America, 
together with its coal, copper, silver, and gold mines, its rapid develop- 
ment as both a consuming and manufacturing nation, its extending 
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railway system, now comprising about 2,000 miles of line, and the 
energy, good sense, and artistic talents and tastes of its people, render 
it one of our best customers, and promise to make it the Great Britain 
of the East. 

Japan, with a land force of a quarter of a million of men, might 
be considered sufficiently strong to repel European invaders if it were 
not for its division into numerous islands, which, in case of war, 
would be cut off from each other and devoured piecemeal, unless 
defended by a fleet stronger than that of the attacking nation. 
Russia’s fleet in the Pacific is far stronger than that of Japan, and 
therefore, withouta strong naval ally who could sweep the Russian fleet 
from the sea, Japan lies at the mercy of Russia. In the same way 
China, with its great armies now aggregating 1,200,000 men, largely 
armed and drilled according to the requirements of modern warfare, 
would likewise be safe from foreign attack if its finances permitted it 
so to strengthen its fleet as to prevent its coast from being blockaded, 
and its land forces—cut off from each other by sea and by the 
absence of rapid land communication—from being attacked and 
conquered in detachments, before relief could be brought from other 
regions in its immense empire. 

It is this weakness on their seaboard that renders the continuance 
of the goodwill of non-aggressive foreign nations of the utmost 
importance to China and Japan. The rulers of both countries should 
be aware that the larger the commercial stake such nations have in 
their markets is, the more likely will they be to help diplomatically, 
or otherwise, in conserving their integrity and independence. The 
Mikado of Japan has shown his faith in this defensive policy by entering 
into treaties with, and opening his ports to, foreign nations; and the 
Chinese Government gave its adherence to it in the case of Corea, 
when it instigated that country to save itself from attack by entering 
into commercial treaties with the United Kingdom, Germany, and the 
United States, and throwing open its ports to foreign commerce. 

The contemplated completion of the Siberian Railway early in 
the next century, and the recent French annexations in Indo-China, 
which have rendered the French frontier conterminous with that of 
China from the basin of the Mekong to the China Sea, have warned 
China that she has no time to lose in completing her preparations 
for defence against these two powers, who can threaten her by sea 
while invading her by land. With her ports blockaded, and a joint 
advance of Russia from the north and France from the south, 
and with the probability of revolt springing up in some of her 
provinces, her Government would be paralysed, and her empire might. 
fall to pieces and become a prey to her enemies, 

Such knowledge should, and in all likelihood will, lead her to further 
extend the European stake in her markets by increasing the number 
of treaty ports; reducing her provincial taxation on goods in transit, 
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which at present throttles commerce, particularly in Southern and 
Western China; and by throwing open the whole of her navigable 
rivers to steam navigation. Thus trade would increase by leaps and 
bounds, and other manufacturing nations, besides our own, would 
look with angry eyes at the threatened encroachments of France and 
Russia upon the Celestial Empire, which, if carried out, would close * 
its vast and highly promising markets to their commerce. 

Our present minister at Pekin observed, in his report for the year 
1885, on the foreign trade of China, dated June 12, 1886, that the 
progress of commerce in China 
would certainly be trebled or quadrupled by a more loyal fulfilment of; the transit 
pass system and any reasonable development of communication, If this view hold 
good of the empire generally, it is signally true of the extreme southern provinces 
—the two Kuang, for example. Here, so far as inward transit passes are con- 
cerned, it is not merely that the system is not loyally fulfilled, but that it is completely 
and purposely frustrated by the Provincial Government of Canton, whose fiscal 
necessities are directly interested in nullifying the inward transit pass stipulations 
of the treaties, an object which they have most successfully carried out. . . . The 
result is that in very extensive regions, in the growth of commerce in which 
European and American manufacturers are interested, it is immensely checked 
and hampered, 


The heavy duties levied at the numerous duty barriers and lekin 
stations in the provinces of Kuang-tung and Kuang-si, are so monstrous 
that Kuei-lin, the capital of Kuang-si, which is situated on an 
affluent of the West or Canton river, about 260 miles, as the crow 
flies, from Canton, is supplied preferentially from the Yangtsze port 
of Hankow, travelling an extra distance of nearly 2,000 miles, for the 
simple reason that taxation by that route is so much lighter. Thus 
we find our Consul at Canton pointing out in his last report that 

The heavy taxation of this province is driving foreign merchandise for inland 
markets to other ports. Last year, ona bale of Indian yarn worth 9/. 12s. (seventy 
dollars), taxes to the amount of 2/. 15s. (twenty dollars) were levied between Canton 
and Kuei-lin in Kuang-si. The taxation increases further inland until it becomes 
practically prohibitive. 


Why should foreign powers, other than the United Kingdom, 
object to the projected aggression of France upon Southern China as 
long as that part of China is practically closed to their trade by pro- 
hibitive inland taxation, levied in infringement of their treaty rights ? 
In French hands the taxation could hardly be greater or more 
oppressive in the interior than it is at present, and France would 
certainly cheapen the cost of carriage on the rivers by allowing steam 
navigation, and on land by the construction of railways. The present 
unwise policy of the Chinese Government not only cripples trade, but 
impoverishes its people; prevents the imperial customs revenue 
levied at its ports from trebling and quadrupling, as it otherwise 
would do; and alienates the good will cf non-aggressive commercial 
nations, whose interest in maintaining the independence of China 
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can be accurately measured by their stake in the commerce of the 
country. 

By putting a stop to the burdensome inland taxation levied by 
the Provincial Government on goods in transit, and at the same time 

, crediting the lekin dues levied at the ports to provincial revenue, 
instead of to imperial revenue as at present, the amount collected in 
imperial customs dues at the ports, which is exactly double the lekin 
dues, would increase with a rapidly developing trade, trade would be 
fostered instead of impeded, and both imperial and provincial revenues 
would be gainers by the transaction. If, in addition, the waterways 
now closed to steam navigation were thrown open, and foreign trade 
and foreign houses of business were freely permitted throughout the 
interior, instead of only in a few selected spots as at present, the 
general stake of foreign nations in the country would become so great 
as to make the preservation of the independence of China a matter of 
the greatest importance to them, well worth their serious consideration 
and their support. 

Whatever the interests of other commercial nations may be in the 
maintenance of the Eastern markets against the aggression of rivals 
who would shut them in their faces, there can be no doubt that the 
present and future prosperity of our nation depends largely upon 
these markets being kept open to our trade. Two-thirds of the total 
tonnage plying at the Chinese treaty ports in 1892 was British, two- 
ninths Chinese, and only the remaining ninth was divided among 
other nationalities. More than half of the foreign trade of China 
falls to the share of the British Empire, and probably a full third of 
that of Japan. Both from the commercial and political aspect we are 
the chief foreign power concerned in the continuation of the inde- 
pendence of these countries. The great bulk of their trade lies with 
our dominions, and the alliance between Russia and France would, by 
the conquest of China, develop at once into a serious danger and 
continuous menace to our Eastern Empire. 

The peace of Asia is threatened by the same aggressive nations, 
who have turned Europe into an armed camp. Whether a secret 
alliance has been formed between France and Russia or not, both have 
placed themselves in a position whence they can trouble our Indian 
Empire and its neighbours. Both powers have greatly strengthened 
their fleets in Eastern waters as well as in those of Europe. 
Whether at present contemplated or not, a mutual attack by these 
powers upon India or China might be resolved upon at any time, 
and we are bound to be prepared for such an eventuality. In 
either case British interests of enormous extent would be at stake. 
Markets, with a population greater than is contained in the whole of 
our dominions, would fall to the conquerors of China, and be closed to 
our goods by crushing tariffs or rendered so difficult of entrance as 
to seriously cripple our trade. 

India, with the United Kingdom at its back, if attacked before its 
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Eastern neighbours were absorbed, would probably, as long as our 
fleet was strong enough to hold command of the seas, be able not 
only to repulse them, but to drive France out of Indo-China. But 
should China, through want of foresight and precautions on our part, 
be first partitioned by our mutual enemies, the defence of India 
would, to say the least, strain our resources nearly to the breaking 
point. France and Russia would treat China as a recruiting ground, 
and, aided by its vast population, might use it as a base for the con- 
quest and partition of India, Anyhow, failing an alliance with China, 
a joint attack of Russia and France upon either China or our Indian 
dominions would necessitate a vast increase to our Indian army, and 
an increase of taxation such as India alone could hardly be expected 
to bear. To ensure the continuance of peace, and the maintenance 
of our great markets in the East, we must be fully equipped and 
ready for war, and determined to take the necessary steps for pro- 
tecting our weak neighbour Siam, and for forming a defensive alliance 
with China and Japan, the two great native powers of Eastern Asia. 
It may be said that an Asiatic triple alliance would be a rather 
one-sided bargain for us ; that while we should aid China and Japan, 
in their own interest, in the defence of their territory, their mutual 
jealousy would deter them from helping each other; that Japan, 
having no interest in the preservation of our Indian Empire, would 
leave us in the lurch in case it was attacked ; and that even if China 
were willing to aid us in case of a Russian invasion of Afghanistan, it 
would take at least a year to reinforce its army in Kashgar and Ili 
before it could assume the offensive. Allowing this to be the case, * 
it would still be our interest, both political and commercial, to aid 
these two countries in the preservation of their independence and 
integrity. With China as our active ally on its flank, the power of 
France for attack upon India would be paralysed. Besides which 
politically we cannot afford to have Russia and France further 
strengthened in Asia, and made more formidable to India at the 
expense of our neighbours, and commercially we cannot allow our 
valuable markets, containing a fourth of the population of the world, 
to be shut in our faces by our foreign rivals. Our great free trade 
markets in the Far East, whose customs tariffs are so light as in no 
case to exceed 5 per cent. ad valorem, are nearly the only extensive 
markets in the world that have not been brought under the dominion, 
or within the spheres of influence, of European nations or of nations 
of European descent. These markets, in which the bulk of the trade 
lies with our dominions, are open to, and threatened with, foreign 
aggression, and we are bound in our own interests to protect them. 
Great Britain is a hive of industry, and it is by trade that we live. 
If we lose our markets, we lose our means of subsistence. With 
foreign competition hemming us in on every side; hostile tariffs 
barring us from our old markets ; and the knowledge that every bit 
of the world’s surface which is not under the British flag or British 
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protection is liable to be closed to our trade, we are bound to do our 
utmost to safeguard and develop our commerce in the vast markets 
of the East. This is a life and death matter to our industrial classes, 
and should be the chief plank in the policy of our Government. 

It has been powerfully urged that a League for Naval Defence 
should be formed to insist on the Government of this country main- 
taining our naval supremacy and control of the ocean highways, and 
thus the security of our empire and the safety of our floating com- 
merce. A League for the Maintenance and Extension of British 
Commerce in the Far East is equally necessary. Until such a league 
is formed to educate the public and bring pressure to bear on the 
Government, we cannot expect our important interests in that part of 
the world to be duly attended to. With three Government Depart- 
ments—the Foreign, Colonial, and India Offices—each with often 
conflicting policies, having a say in its affairs, we must expect the 
natural results to follow. Had Siam been solely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Office, our Foreign Minister would have been 
ashamed to plead ignorance of the situation in Indo-China, as a 
reason for giving France a free hand to double its dominions in that 
region by annexing one-third of our market in Siam. 

If such a league as I propose had been in existence at the time of 
the Franco-Chinese war, it would have made itself heard before 
France, pursuing a policy of deliberate insult and aggression towards 
China, was permitted to use our harbour of Hong Kong as a rendezvous, 
coaling station, and base of operations for harassing China and in- 
* juriously affecting our trade with that country. Had such a League 
been formed, our fleet in the Eastern waters would not be, as it is, 
inferior to the combined squadrons of France and Russia; and our 
Government would not have continued to be so apathetic as, not- 
withstanding the frequent complaints of our consuls and merchants, 
to take no steps to put a stop to the infringement of our transit-pass 
treaty-rights, which has for years stifled our trade in Southern and 
Western China. 

Until the electorate takes an intelligent interest in the preserva- 
tion and extension of our commerce, it is hopeless to expect the 
ordinary Member of Parliament to attend to a subject outside the 
curriculum of party politics, however important it may be for pro- 
viding present work and future means of subsistence for our rapidly 
increasing population. Still more is it unlikely, without such a league, 
that the defence and extension of our commerce will become the 
chief plank in the platform of either political party. Our commerce 
is sick and threatened with dissolution, and our physicians are too 
busy with petty parochial work to attend to the mother of our 
industries, without whom they must die. 


Hout §. HALLeTT. 





DEVIL-HUNTING 
IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND 


In the fervour of the Catholic reaction in the latter half of the Six- 
teenth Century, Europe seemed ablaze with miracles. Saints, it is 
said, flew in the air, were in two places at once, uttered prophecies, 
and raised the dead. England, the theatre of a supreme papal effort 
hallowed with the blood of many martyrs, seemed alone to lie under 
the shadow of a supernatural eclipse. There were miracles, indeed, 
but as a rule they were insignificant or ineffective. The miraculous 
cross of St. Donats was extinguished by a commission of inquiry. 
The sudden deaths of unjust judges orjurymen by gaol fever; the 
tide ceasing to flow at London Bridge on the morning of Campion’s 
execution ; the voice from the Thames crying aloud on the death 
of the English Jezebel, ‘Forty years.of reign and an eternity of 
punishment!’ and other like prodigies, either failed to attain 
notoriety or to impress the popular imagination. 

To this apparent dearth of famous miracles in Elizabethan 
England there is on record one very notable exception. At a critical 
moment of the religious conflict (1585-1586) there was manifested a 
group of phenomena in connection with the casting out of devils 
which has been hailed by Catholic historians as shedding lustre upon 
the fameof their martyrs, and adding new glories to the Roman Church. 
The prodigies in question were performed in the light of day, in the 
neighbourhood of London, in the houses of noblemen and distin- 
guished Catholics—at Lord Vaux’s at Hackney, at the Earl of Lincoln’s 
in Cannon Row, at Fulmer and Uxbridge, and above all in Sir George 
Peckham’s house at Denham, in Bucks. The exorcists to whom the 
credit was given were a dozen or more of the best-known missionary 
priests, among whom were several who in virtue of the recent decree 
of Leo the Thirteenth are now honoured with the title of Venerable 
Martyrs. Their leader or conductor in the affair was Father William 
Weston, Superior of the Jesuits, or rather at that moment the only 
known Jesuit in England, and afterwards notorious for the part he 
played in the famous Wisbeach ‘ Stirs ;’ while the most active of his 
co-operators was the Venerable Robert Dibdale, who was hanged at 
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Tyburn on the 8th of October, 1586. They were assisted by John 
Cornelius, a ‘ covert’ or secret Jesuit, and Mr. Yaxley, both afterwards 
enrolled among the martyrs; by Ballard, a seminary priest, not a 
martyr, but executed for complicity in the Babington Plot; by 
Christopher Thules, who became prominent as one of the ‘ Appellant’ 
priests ; by Antony Tyrrell, who, after changing his religion two or 
three times, became for many years an Anglican clergyman, and by 
several others. The manifestations continued from first to last for 
about eighteen months, and from October 1585 to June 1586 were 
of almost daily occurrence. The witnesses were numerous and in high 
position. On one occasion there drove up to Denham House to see 
the miracles five coaches full of gentlemen, attracted thither by the 
influence of the priest Ballard, who brought with him for experi- 
ment a possessed person, Marwood, a servant of Babington. With 
Babington, a frequent visitor, came his friends, Gage, Donn, Tilney, 
Salisbury and Chidiock Titchburn ; and it is said that the spectacle 
of the wonders there wrought and the enthusiasm there enkindled 
hurried on these unfortunate young’men to the conspiracy which cost 
them their lives. Five hundred conversions were made—some said 
one hundred every week, or several thousand in all. The story of 
the miracles was in the mouth of every Catholic ; narratives were drawn 
up and circulated by the priests. A young gentleman, an eye-witness, 
went boldly to Lord Burghley himself and swore that he had seen 
the devils like fishes swimming beneath the skins of the possessed. 
Lord Burghley laughed—he shut his eyes to the plain truth, said 
Father Weston—but for all that the Government had reason, as in the 
case of St. Donats’ cross, to fear the contagion of enthusiasm. For 
the devils were not only, under compulsion of the exorcists, giving loud 
testimony to the doctrine of Transubstantiation, but were behaving 
towards the girdle of Father Campion and a bone of Father Briant as 
if they were the relics of saints. 

The singular character of the phenomena, the interest of their 
historical surroundings, and their close connection with the acts of 
the Catholic martyrs demand more attention than has hitherto been 
given tothem. Much of the local colouring and the circumstances 
which would enable us to picture the scene have long faded from 
Catholic tradition, and the bare miraculous result has alone been pro- 
claimed in the Martyrologies. The first historian to publish it to the 
world in print was Yepez, the Bishop of Tarazona, the confessor of 
Philip I., in his Historia particular de la Persecucion de Inglaterra 
y de los Martirios, etc., printed at Madrid in 1599. 


Wonderful (says Yepez) were the things that happened in the Exorcisms of 
certain persons possessed by the devil made by Mr. Dibdale, priest, who was since 
martyred, and by others in the house of a certain Catholic, where many persons of 
distinction met, with great profit to their souls. . . . The martyr Dibdale obliged 
the devil to bring up by the mouth of one of the possessed persons, balls of hair 
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and pieces of iron, and other such like things which it was impossible could ever 
naturally have gone into, or afterwards come out of a human body. The devils all 
upon that occasion told what relics of the saints each one had privately brought 
with him, and obeyed the prayers and exorcisms of the Church, confessing and 
admitting to their own confusion the virtue which the sign of the cross, holy 
water and relics (as well of the ancient saints as of those that suffer in these days 
in England for the Catholic Faith) have against them. 


Bishop Challoner, in his standard work, Memoirs of Missionary 
Priests, quotes this statement of Yepez, and confirms it with a con- 


temporary relation, sent over to Douai College in 1626 by a Mr. Davies, 
which is as follows :— 


I met him [Dibdale] once at Sir George Peckham’s of Denham, beside 
Uxbridge, where he practised the office of exorcist, for there were three persons 
bewitched and possessed, two maids and one man. Out of one of the maids he 
brought forth a great needle at her cheek, and two rusty nails and pieces of lead. 
Her name was Anne Smith. The other was called Fid, who after the apprehension 


of Mr. Dibdale became concubine to Bancroft, called Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and had a child by him as I have heard, 


Of Father Cornelius, Bishop Challoner relates, on the testimony of 
one who was familiarly acquainted with this martyr, that in the case 
of one woman— 


He forced the devil to bring forth from her inward parts a piece of a rusty 
knife of an inch and a half in length, which he took out of her mouth, and a bag 
of sand of the fashion of a pincushion and bigness of a little penny purse. 


In the Menology of England and Wales compiled by the Rev. 
Father Stanton of the London Oratory, by order of Cardinal Manning 
and the English Catholic Bishops in 1887, the miraculous gift is duly 
commemorated in the section devoted to the Venerable Dibdale, 
thus: ‘ Like a number of other missionaries of his time [he] was re- 
markable for the gift he possessed of exorcising evil spirits ;’ and, re- 
ferring to the facts recorded by Bishop Yepez, Father Stanton adds, 
‘ These wonderful occurrences were said to be the cause of numerous 
conversions to the faith.’ 

A natural and not irreverent curiosity asks how these things were 
done. The devout spectators in their simplicity questioned the devil 
himself as to his share in the transaction. The judge at Dibdale’s 
trial and Her Majesty’s Privy Council were anxious to get at the 
bottom of the mystery. Justice Young, indeed, gave out that 
Dibdale had admitted deception, but the friends of the martyr con- 
fidently reported that in the presence of death he had solemnly sworn 
that what he did was done honestly and by divine power. But the 
matter was not allowed to sleep. Twelve years later there was dis- 
covered in the house of a Catholic gentleman named Barnes a narra- 
tive in English (afterwards known as ‘The Book of Miracles’ and 
ascribed to Father Weston himself) which gave a detailed account of 
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all the possessions and dispossessions. Upon this discovery Frideswode 
Williams, the woman popularly known as Fid, then in custody, was 
examined on her oath by the Bishop of London, and made certain 
disclosures. But it was not until 1602 that the presence was secured of 
three other possessed persons—Sara Williams, the sister of Fid, Ann 
Smith, and Richard Mainy, gentleman. All four, together with 
Antony Tyrrell, one of the exorcists, who declared that he had had a 
hand in the compilation of Weston’s book, were now examined or re- 
examined by a commission consisting of the Bishop of London, Dr, 
Andrews, then Dean of Westminster, Dr. Stanhope, and others. The 
three maidservants were questioned upon every statement made re- 
garding them in the Book of Miracles, while Mainy and Tyrrell handed 
inwritten confessions. The Privy Council ordered Dr. Samuel Harsnet, 
then the Bishop of London’s Chaplain and afterwards Archbishop of 
York, to put into print the sworn depositions, which he did with a vigo- 
rous introduction of his own, in a volume entitled: A Declaration of 
egregious Popish Impostures . . . under the pretence of casting out 
devils practised by Edmunds, alias Weston, a Jesuit, and divers 
Romish priests his wicked associates. Whereunto are annexed the 
Copies of the Confessions and Examinations of the parties them- 
selves, which were pretended to be possessed, taken wpon oath before 
Her Majesty's Commissioners for causes ecclesiastical. At London, 
1603. A reprint appeared in 1605. 

In a literary point of view, Dr. Harsnet’s writing is a masterpiece 
of invective. It sostruck the fancy of Shakespeare that he borrowed 
from it for King Lear, not only the names of devils and the mad 
fancies of the demoniacs, but even the phraseology of the writer. It 
is now one of the rarest books of Elizabethan literature. The title is 
unfortunate, for though there was imposture on a large scale, there is 
no proof, apart from Tyrrell’s belief or assertion, that the credulous 
and fanatical Weston was himself anything worse than a dupe. 
Harsnet, moreover, weakens a strong case by attaching too much weight 
to accusations of indecency and immorality brought against the . 
priests by women smarting under a sense of injury, and perhaps eager 
for revenge. The evidence of the women, or rather of the two women 
Sara and Fid, must be received with more than the caution with which 
the exorcist received the utterances of their demons. It becomes of 
value when corroborated, as it frequently is, by its undesigned co- 
incidences with information derived from independent sources. But 
the chief interest of Harsnet’s volume lies in the series of extracts 
which he makes from the Book of Miracles, and from a similar treatise 
in Latin, also ascribed to Father Weston, the originals of which are 
now, it is feared, irrevocably lost. These give us the facts from the 
exorcist’s own point of view; and it is but fair to listen to the ex- 
planations of the ‘ possessed’ when confronted with these facts. The 
mere fragments of the priestly narrative alone introduce us to a view 
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of the missionaries at home as realistic and painful as Dr. Bagshaw’s 
picture of their prison life at Wisbeach. 

For the first suggestion or motive of the strange comedy we must 
look abroad. The idea of converting England to Rome by exhibiting 
the power of her priesthood over Satan was not original. The priests 
were continually boasting of what had been done in this way across 
the seas. The fame of the victory obtained over Beelzebub at Laon 
in the year 1566 had been lately revived by the re-publication of all 
the narratives anddocuments concerning it by Jehan Boulese in 1578.' 
More recently at Soissons (in 1582) similar wonders, which in like 
manner led to the conversion of innumerable Huguenots, were the 
talk of the whole country side. The Bishop, Charles de Roucy, was 
so impressed with the controversial value of what was going on in his 
own cathedral and under his own eye that he had notaries on the 
spot to take down the facts, and theologians to draw up a narrative 
in Latin and French,? which he himself dedicated to Gregory the 
Thirteenth, announcing the result as a notable triumph of the faith. 
Laon and Soissons were an easy day’s journey from the seminary at 
Rheims, and there was constant intercourse between the places. 
Moreover, in the very midst of the excitement over the exorcisms at 
Soissons, on the 9th of June 1582, fifteen English seminarists visited 
the city for their ordinations. 

Between the proceedings at Soissons and Denham there was much 
similarity, and yet some notable differences. At Soissons we read of 
the usual signs of possession, spectres, visions and fits. The remedies 
are the sacred host, relics, holy water and a moderate use of the herb 
rue. The devil is duly asked his name, which is written on a paper 
and burnt; he is asked the cause and object of the possession, the 
means or conditions under which he may best be expelled, and the 
sign he will give of his exit, commonly the blowing out of a candle, 
or treading on a foot. If he is obstinate, or there is reason for post- 
poning the exorcism—by a custom which has come down from the 
days of the Akkadians, who were, perhaps, the most expert exorcists 
of antiquity—he is driven from a dangerous proximity to head or 
heart down to the extremities, generally the left toe of the left foot, 
there to wait for more convenient handling at another time. But at 

1 Le Thresor et Entiere Histoire de la triomphante victoire du Corps de Dieu sur 
Tesprit maling Beelzebub, obtenue a Laon, Van 1566... . Recueillie des awwres et 
actes publiques, etc. Paris, 1578. The interesting engraving representing the functions 
in the Cathedral is reproduced by Charcot and Richer in Les Démoniaques dans l’ Art. 

2 Cing Histoires admirables tant en Latin quen Frangois, ausquelles miraculeuse- 
ment par la vertu et puissance du 8. Sacrement de Vautel a esté chassé Beelzebub 
prince des diables avec plusieurs autres demons . . . hors des corps de quatre diverses 
personnes ... en cet presente année 1582 en la ville de Soissons, etc. I have seen 
only the Latin edition with the title, Divina quatuor energumenorum liberatio facta 
apud Suessones . . . Eam scripsit Gervasius Tornacensis. Parisiis, 1583. This book 


and the Thresor are historically more interesting than any of the narratives of the 
kind reprinted by Bourneville in his Bibliotheque Diabolique. 
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Laon and Soissons all was done with a certain dignity and decorum, 
and with as little cruelty as the ritual of the time permitted. The 
bishop in each case presided, and when the crowd grew dangerous 
had a ‘ theatre’ erected in front of the choir upon which he mounted 
with deacon and sub-deacon, the energumen, and his or her friends, in 
sight of many thousands. The people insisted that there should be no 
unfair dealing. When a young woman said to be possessed was taken 
for some weeks into the house of the Dominican Friars at Soissons, 
there was a popular outcry. She was at once removed, and placed 
under the care of discreet matrons, who shaved her, performed certain 
mystic rites, and pronounced her a virgin. 

The most novel and striking feature of the phenomena both at 
Laon and Soissons was the outspoken avowal on the part of the demon 
that the motive of his action was the confusion or conversion of the 
Huguenots. This was repeated again and again. The devil who 
occupied the body of Laurence Boissonet at Soissons even declared 
that he was there because three of Laurence’s relations had abandoned 
the faith ; and he said, moreover, that he would only depart when 
the apostates had made their submission to the Church; and the 
devil was as good as his word. It is not surprising if so suggestive 
an idea should have taken root in the minds of the English mission- 
aries. 

Antony Tyrrell tells how, after his arrival in England in 1585, he 
was met one day in Cheapside by Martin Array, a great ally of the 
Jesuits, who whispered in his ear: ‘ Beof good cheer. The king of Spain 
is now almost ready. It standeth us, now, that be priests, to further 
the Catholic cause as much as in us lieth.’ Then, referring to Weston’s 
successes with Marwood, he added that the Jesuit would make the 
devils themselves confess their kingdom was near at an end. Tyrrell 
threw himself heartily into the business, but being of a weak and 
sceptical nature he after a time communicated some doubts as to 
the reality of the possessions to two prominent exorcists, Thomson 
and Stamp. Thomson urged upon him ‘a holy credulity,’ and Stamp 
at Lord Vaux’s house insisted ‘that they were things of such 
importance as would further the Catholic cause more than all the 
books that had been written of late years.’ 

The personal possessions had been preceded by devils infesting 
the house of Mr. Gardiner at Fulmer, near Denham. Certain seers 
or conjurers came there on the 22nd of October 1584, to seek for 
supposed treasures. Rumours arose that the house was haunted. The 
Book of Miracles has it that there was ‘locking and unlocking of 
doors, tinkling among the fire-shovels and tongs, rattling upon the 
boards, scraping under the beds, and blowing out of the candles, 
except they were hallowed.’ The first who was discovered to have the 
devil within him was Marwood, who, having lain out a night or two, 
half-starved, in a thunderstorm, was found scared and trembling, 
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showing manifest signs of possession. Trayford, the servant of Sir 
George Peckham at Denham, followed. Unfortunately, these two 
men escaped examination, and we therefore know comparatively little 
of their antecedents. With the other four we are better acquainted. 

Sara Williams was a smart Protestant girl of fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, who waited on Mrs. Edward Peckham, a daughter of 
Sir Thomas Gerard. She betrayed signs of possession in October 
1585. A cat as big asa mastiff, so the priests relate, stared upon 
her with eyes as big as saucers. A dog of two colours, black 
and green, appeared to her, and she felt something entering through 
her eyes into her mouth, and burning her intolerably. She showed 
a strange reluctance, it is said, to go into Mr. Dibdale’s room upon 
any errand. Her sister Fid, about seventeen years old, was washing 
Dibdale’s shirt in the scullery. He came and tapped her upon the 
shoulder. Her foot slipped and she fell, hurting her hip badly. The 
injury was at once seen to have been inflicted by an evil spirit 
enraged at her godly occupation. But before she could be dis- 
possessed she must be reconciled to the Church. She was accordingly 
baptised, together with her sister, under condition, but with all the 
ceremonies which she well describes, and was then exorcised. 

The case of Ann Smith was peculiar. She was eighteen years of 
age, a timid, and apparently modest and truthful girl. Noone charged 
her with seeing spectres or visions, but she suffered from ‘ the mother,’ 
or hysteria, and was sent from her home in Lancashire to be taken 
care of by her sister, who was also a servant of Mrs. Peckham, then 
residing at Lord Stafford’s house in London. This sister, after visit- 
ing Denham to witness the exorcisms, came to the conclusion that 
Ann was possessed. The unfortunate girl was accordingly, in spite 
of her earnest protestations, taken to Denham, and there before long, 
as might be expected, had an attack of her old illness, Thereupon, a 
priest named White despatched Alexander, an apothecary, for Father 
Cornelius, who was absent at Lord Arundel’s in Clerkenwell. Alex- 
ander’s horse reared and threw him. He accused Ann of bewitching 
him, and she laughed, and thus gave proof, if proof had been wanting 
before, of the devil within her. Her remonstrances were of no avail, 
and she was exorcised ‘from morning till towards night.’ 

Richard Mainy had received minor orders at Rheims, and when 
about seventeen years of age (September 1584) had put on the habit 
of the Bonshommes, or Minims of St. Francis de Paula. But aftera 
few months’ probation he had grown weary of the life there, and re- 
turned toEngland. He was asickly youth, and had also suffered from 
‘the mother,’ or, as a Scottish physician at Paris called his ailment, 
vertigo capitis. His brother, who had married a daughter of Sir 
George Peckham, took him to Denham. Here the women filled his 
mind with their stories. He heard of nothing but devils. He was 
told that the horse he had ridden was a devil, and that devils had 
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been seen attending him in livery coats. The priests did their best 
to assure him he was possessed. They took him to see Sara exorcised. 
He finally yielded to pressure and was given to understand that an 
insignificant and nameless devil had been expelled. Meanwhile Sara, 
who had been taken to Hackney, had a famous fit there on the 10th 
of January. Her inquisitive exorcist, contrary to all the rules, said, 
‘ There is one here that hath the Mother, what sayestthou?’ ‘That 
is a Mother, indeed!’ sneered the devil. ‘Was there any devil cast 
out of him?’ ‘Yea, a little one, but to no purpose.’ The devil 
then betrayed the fact that Mainy was possessed by a demon of high 
rank, Prince Modu. ‘Came the Prince Modu to him to bring him 
from the house of St. Francis de Paula?’ ‘Yea, introth.’ The fatal 
news was brought to the young man by Mrs. Anne More ‘ with weep- 
ing eyes.’ 

The process of exorcism was truly a terrible ordeal. The patient 
was made fast to a chair—tied so tightly, says Ann Smith, that she 
bore the marks for years—and was compelled to swallow ‘the holy 
potion,’ a pint of sack, salad oil, rue, and other ingredients. The 
demoniac’s head was then forcibly held over a dish of burning brim- 
stone, asafcetida, and ‘other stinking gear.’ Under the effects of 
the sickening draught, the stifling fumigation, the loud adjurations 
of the officiating priests, and the cries of the excited bystanders, the 
patient struggled and screamed, talked nonsense, and frequently 
swooned away. ‘The ritual used was most probably that of the Fla- 
gellum Demonum, published by the Franciscan Menghi in 1582. 
Mr. Stamp one day cried out to Sara’s devil,‘ Ah, Sirra! . . . I have 
a whip in my pocket that will bridle thee,’ and he drew out a book 
of exorcisms. In this book,and others of the kind gathered together 
in the famous Malleus Maleficarum, will be found recipes for the 
concoction of a number of suitable potions and fumigations, witl 
rubrics for their administration. ‘If the devil will not obey,’ says 
Menghi, ‘take fire and sulphur, and let the demoniac be fumigated, 
whether he will or no, until he tells the truth about all that you may 
be pleased to ask.’ It is particularly directed that the fumigation 
should be maintained ‘for a long time,’ and the exorcisms for two or 
three hours together. 

The statements of the victims to the effect that, prostrated by sick- 
ness and fear, they were at times driven to attempt flight or suicide, 
and finally to seek indulgence and relief by yielding to the over-master- 
ing wills of the priests, is at least not incredible. There was something 
suspicious in the death of Eliza Calthorpe, who, whether by accident or 
design, broke her neck down a pair of stairs. The bitter complaints of 
others were only received as promptings of the devil. Sara affirms that 
she held out against the temptation to deceive for six weeks. It is more 
probable that her compliance dates from an earlier period. Early in 
November, at least, her devils, as well as those of Marwood and Tray- 
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ford, were in full activity. Before Christmas she was joined by Fid 
and Mainy ; and these three confess that they vied with each other 
in the extravagances of their tricks and pretences. They imitated, so 
they say, all they had heard said or done by the demoniacs over the 
seas. They applauded Queen Elizabeth and her parsons, blasphemed 
the Mass, and gave absurd nicknames to the Mother of God. With 
diabolical inconsistency they had visions of the Infant Jesus in the 
host, and saw rays of light beaming from the anointed fingers of the 
priest. At the touch of a relic, a cross, or a priest’s hand they feigned 
torture, and cried, ‘I burn, I burn!’ An exorcism of Marwood is 
well described in detail by Father Weston himself in his Latin tract. 
The Jesuit placed his hand on the man’s head. The demoniac fell 
in a fury, and made all to ring with crying, swearing and blasphem- 
ing: ‘ Take away that dreadful hand, in the name of all the devils 
in hell” But the Father would not quit his hold. He pursued the 
demon down the man’s back, his reins, his legs wsque ad talos, and 
then fetching him back along the same route, finally grasped him 
round the neck. ‘Deus immortalis!’ cries Weston, ‘into what a 
passion was he then cast!’ A combat of this sort between an exor- 
cist and Sara—or rather Maho, a powerful demon who had been in 
England since Henry the Eighth’s reign and now possessed Sara—is 
said to have lasted seven hours. 

The most secular garment of the priest had the same super- 
natural effect as his amice or stole. A devil was removed from Sara’s 
hand by her putting on a priest’s glove. At another time, when 
the exorcist was hunting one of her devils downwards, he failed to 
make the restless demon lie still in her foot: it was discovered that 
she was wearing a pair of stockings lent her by Father Dibdale. 
This is the explanation of the Book of Miracles, though the ingenious 
Sara admits that it may have been her own suggestion. One night in 
November the same Dibdale, in accordance with the exorcists’ strange 
habit of conveying the demoniacs as if for public exhibition from house 
to house, was riding on horseback with Sara on a pillion behind him, 
from Denham to Fulmer, when the devil was so tormented by the con- 
tact that the girl could scarcely keep her seat ; while, it is said, Tray- 
ford riding some way behind felt so keenly in his head the same 
radiating heat that he cried out in pain, ‘ Water, water!’ 

It is impossible here to give anything like an adequate idea of 
the numerous ghostly apparitions, demoniacal utterances, and mira- 
culous dispossessions recorded, with exact dates affixed, in the Book 
of Miracles. A pretty full calendar of such events might be compiled 
for the greater part of the year. There is, for example, something of 
note set down to the account of Sara alone for each of the first ten 
days of January. 

One specimen of what Mr. Mainy called the ‘ instructive ques- 
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tions ’ of the exorcists, with the answers of the Evil One—a catechism 
for the benefit of the heretics—may be quoted : 

Dibdale, What sayest thou to the Virgin Mary P 

Devil. Oh! she hath no original sin, I had nota bit of her neither within 
nor without. 

Dibdale, What sayest thou to Brian [a priest hanged in 1581]? Came he 
into Purgatory ? 

Devil. Oh, no! He isa saint indeed. He is in heaven. 

Dibdale. What sayest thou to the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar? 

Devil. It is the very body of Christ. Cut it and thou shalt see tt bleed. 


The words of the demon carried with them conviction, Mr. 
Robert Bedell of Denham, who had been a zealous Protestant, was 
being borne to his grave during one of Mr. Mainy’s exhibitions. The 
devil within the young man cried out, ‘ Now they are about to bury 
Bedell, and because he served me all his lifetime I am sending him 
into Hell.’ All the hearers wept for pity. The speech was reported 
to the widow, who, in terror of meeting her husband’s fate, became, 
and died, a Catholic. 

Improving discourses of this kind are not as a rule elicited from - 
the demon until he can be adjured by name. When his true name 
is wrung from him the victory is almost gained. The names of the 
Buckinghamshire devils are curious, if not original, and their number 
is unusually large. The abundance of the supply, it will be observed, 
was a distinct advantage to the missionaries, for as fast as one devil 
was expelled there was another to take his place, and thus give 
occasion for new triumphs. 

On November 21, we read in the Book of Miracles, ‘ Frateretto, 
Fliberdigibet, Hoberdicat, Cocabatto with forty assistants’ were ex- 
pelled from Sara. On January 5 it is recorded that ‘ being exorcised she 
prated, scoffed, and sang, called for a piper, and when the priest bade 
her tell him his name, made answer Pudding of Thame.’ But in the 
interval, or subsequently, she was possessed by Hobberdidance, Lusty 
Dick, Kellico, Hob, Cornercap, Puff, Purr, Kellicocum, Wilkin, Lusty 
Jolly Jenkin, Bonjour, Pourdieu, Motubizanto, and several others. 
Marwood was possessed by a Captain Pippin; Trayford by Captain 
Philpot, Hilco, Hiaclito, Smolkin, and Lusty Huff Cap. A Colonel 
Portericchio, accompanied by two captains and one hundred assistants, 
seems to have been unattached. At their expulsion the demons, 
many of whom had distinguished themselves by some characteristic 
devices, gave the expected signs. Hobberdidance was seen to vanish 
as a whirlwind, Philpot went out as a puff of smoke, Lusty Dick 
as a stench, the demon of pride as a peacock, and Smolkin escaped 
from Trayford’s ear in the shape of a mouse. Mainy had within 
him, besides Prince Modu, the representatives of the seven deadly 
sins, who were cast out with much appropriate acting on his part 
by Father Weston on St. George’s Day, in the presence of one hundred 
persons. The description of this scene, occupying nearly four pages 
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is quoted by Harsnet from the Priests’ Book, and it suggested to 
Shakespeare some features in the feigned madness of Edgar. 

But whence came the names? Sara, who, after Mainy, seems to 
have been the inventive genius of the party, says she found the most 
of them written under the hangings upon the walls of Sir George 
Peckham’s house, but she thought that the priests in their book put 
them in better order than she did utter them. Hobberdidance was 
the hero of a merry tale told her by her mistress. Maho was taken 
from a story read to her by her uncle. Pudding of Thame she 
remembered from her childhood. It is noteworthy that from the 
simple Ann, who saw no visions and uttered no oracles, a name could 
not be extracted. Father Weston, baffled by the taciturn obstinacy 
of her devil, turned for help to the more communicative demon of 
Mainy, who mischievously announced that Ann was possessed by a 
‘dumb devil,’ and that his name was Soforce. 

Mainy, who in the intervals of his devilry posed as a saint, had 
his revenge upon Father Weston. At the beginning of Lent, which 
this ‘ dissembling hypocrite’ spent in Cannon Row, he pretended to 
fall into a trance. The Madonna and the angels appeared to him; 
and it was his amusement, so he says, to make Father Weston and 
others kneel and worship the invisible presences. It was then 
revealed to him that on every Sunday he would have similar ecstasies 
and visit Purgatory, until on Good Friday he would in a trance depart 
this life and be carried to Paradise. On Good Friday accordingly 
the Jesuit summoned a large company to witness the dormition of the 
holy youth. Mainy made them a devout little speech, recited with 
them the Litany, and fell into a slumber. ‘ All present,’ wrote Father 
Weston, ‘did verily believe he would never have awakened again.’ 
But after two hours, heaving a great sigh, he awoke saying, ‘Our 
Blessed Lady appeared to me and told me I must live longer yet,’ etc. 
At this there was ‘great muttering, and no wonder; but Father 
Weston fell to exorcising the young man to decide if it were all true, 
or whether ‘ the enemy’ had sought to delude them. 

A word must now be said on the miracles made famous by Bishops 
Yepez and Challoner. How did the demons recognise the several 
relics which each priest ‘had privately brought with him’? Fid 
explains that the exorcists had a custom of thrusting relics, such asa 
piece of a martyr’s thumb or finger, into her mouth. Oppressed by 
drink and brimstone, she would cry out at the filthy objects. ‘ Hark,’ 
said they, ‘ how the devil cannot endure these holy things!’ So when 
she and others named the relics, the priests bade those present note 
how the devil knew them : 


Whereas this deponent sayeth she and the rest . . . did know all these relics 
having the sight of them almost every day, and hearing the priests tell of whom 
they were. So that as soon as this examinate saw any of them she could name 
them very readily and say, ‘This is such a piece of Father Campion, this of Ma. 
Sherwin, this of Ma. Brian, this of Ma, Cottam, this of Mistress Clithero,’ 
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But what of the miraculous removal of knives, nails, or lumps of 
lead from the bodies of the demoniacs? The discovery of such in- 
digestible substances in the human body, or their ejectment by vomit 
or otherwise, is according to the Manuals one of the most indubitable 
signs of possession. It is also well known that the swallowing of 
things unfit for food is a not uncommon symptom of some forms of 
nervous or hystero-epileptic disease. Thus Jeanne Fery, a religious 
of the ‘ Black Sisters’ of Mons, who under the kindly exorcisms of 
the Archbishop of Cambrai had been made to drink a quantity of 
Gregorian water (March 21, 1585)— 


jettant des cris fort grands et lamentables vomit en un bassin d'argent, le 
Seigneur Archevesque tenant ses doigts sacrez en la bouche, une balle d’arquebouze 
appellée mousquette, accompagné d’un crachat sanglant. 


The Archbishop, of course, imagined that the disgorged bullet was 
an instrumentum maleficiatum. The circumstances of the Denham 
maidservants do not, however, suggest, as in the case of Sceur Jeanne, 
any acute natural disease of this kind; and on the other hand the 
Bishops Yepez and Challoner claim both a miraculous insertion and 
a miraculous removal of the objects. In any case, should there still 
remain some uncertainty in regard to the actual facts and their ex- 
planation, a comparison of the impressions of the possessed with the 
stories of their exorcists cannot fail to be instructive. 

Fid is, as usual, very explicit : 

She well remembereth that the priests filling her mouth with relics, conveyed 
in with them a big rusty nail, as she is verily persuaded in her conscience, so as 
when they pulled out the relics she was almost choked with the nail and much ado 


they had to get it out. They made her mouth therewith to bleed, and affirmed to 
the people that it came out of her stomach by virtue of the said relics. 


Fid again tells, in some detail, the story of a discovery of needles 
in which there is little trace of the supernatural. It is briefly this. 
On recovering from a fit into which she had been thrown by the holy 
potion and brimstone, she found two needles thrust into her leg, as 
she believed, by the priests. Distressed by the pain, she stooped to 
remove its cause, but was promptly hindered by the exorcists, who 
bound thé limb with relics and bade her on no account disturb the 
bandage. Next morning after a sermon she was brought into the 
gallery, where Dibdale and Stamp ‘ very reverently and with divers 
ceremonies’ untied the relics, and then crying out to the assembled 
company ‘ See what the devil had done!’ produced the needles. 

With the testimony of Fid should be compared the belief of Ann 
Smith, who was possessed by the ‘dumb devil.’ The rusty knife, or piece 
of knife, which, as we have heard, was extracted from her cheek by 
Father Cornelius, is said in the Priests’ Book to have come from her 
mouth ‘in one of her fits.’ Ann can only protest upon her oath that 
she was 
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fully persuaded that they said untruly, although at that time being wholly 
addicted to popery she did reverence them very much and durst not contradict 
them. 


Antony Tyrrell, on the other hand, in an emotional narrative which 
he wrote when under the influence of Father Parsons—a narrative 
which the Jesuit had prepared for publication, but subsequently found 
reason to suppress *—gives an account of a miracle of this kind in 
which he himself had some part : 


The wench [Fid] being cast into a slumber and the exorcist [Dibdale] being 
departed out of her chamber for giving the maid repose, the maiden suddenly 
awakened, crying out that a thing came running up her side and pricking her. I, 
being then present there, came presently to assist her, and besought Almighty 
God to help her,. . . forthwith the devil came up into her tongue blaspheming, etc. 


The devil, in fact, called for Dibdale : ‘A plague on him, let him 
come and take his needle that he commanded me to give him.’ 
«Why, where is the needle?’ cried Tyrrell, and he presently saw it 
come ‘ peering out of her cheek.’ For some time he could not by 
any force pluck it out, the devil all the while urging him to tear the 
wench’s cheek. ‘No,’ said Tyrrell, ‘I command thee to let it come 
forth without the maiden’s hurt ;’ and, lo! the needle was extracted 
with the greatest ease. 

It is this same Tyrrell who, in his confession to Parsons, declares 
that he saw the aforesaid rusty knife taken from Ann Smith. His 
reports are, perhaps, the main source of the traditional narratives. 
He took an interest in these instruments, preserving them in his 
trunk, and he complained, or pretended to complain, bitterly when 
they were taken from him to be produced in court. The testimony 
of this experienced exorcist would carry more weight if he had not 
retracted it. In his careful and comparatively moderate statement 
before the Commissioners he contemptuously refers to his own mira- 
culous exploits and those of his brethren as ‘ things in themselves so 
ridiculous as I think no man will take upon himself to defend them,’ 
and adds: 

For although both myself . . . and soI think of the rest, did know that all 
was but counterfeit, yet for as much as we perceived that thereby great credit did 


grow tothe Catholic cause and great discredit to the Protestants we held it lawful 
to do as we did. 


It is curious to observe for how long a time a dozen Papal 
missionaries, occupying Denham as a centre and travelling to and fro 
between several other well-known Catholic houses, associating with sus- 
pected traitors and attracting crowds of Protestants as well as Catholics 
to witness these grotesque rites, remained undisturbed. But one day 
a Mr. Edward Ashfield incautiously invited Hampden of Hampden 


* * The Fall of Anthony Tyrrell,’ edited by F. Morris, in Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers. Second series, p. 328. 
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(i.e. Griffith, the grandfather of the patriot) to be present at the 
manifestations. Hampden, once Sheriff of Bucks, in 1585 represented 
his county in Parliament, and was not a man to be trifled with. 


‘Cousin Ned (he exclaimed), I had thought you would have brought me where 
I should have seen some godliness and not to have heard the devil, but this dealing 
is I see abominable, and I marvel that the house sinketh not for such wickedness in 
it,’ and so he departed. 


With these speeches, if we may trust Fid, ‘the priests were 
greatly amazed, and fearing the worst got them away for that night.’ 
Tyrrell, moreover, declares that divers ancient priests, Heywood, 
Dolman, and others, shook their heads ; and those of the graver sort 
who were then confined at Wisbeach were greatly grieved at this in- 
troduction of ‘foreign devices’ by their younger brethren, saying 
that ‘however they might be admired -for the moment they would 
in the end mar all, and utterly discredit both themselves and 
their calling.’ The end came, about the middle of June, when a raid 
was made by the pursuivants on Denham House. They captured 
Driland, a priest, Alexander the apothecary, Mr. Swithun Wells 
(some time afterwards executed), and one of the manservants. Some 
other priests had taken warning and made their escape with Fid and 
Sara. Ballard and Dibdale were seized a little later. The former 
was hanged with Babington and his friends on the 22nd of September, 
and the latter, as has been said, in the following month. 

The subsequent adventures of the women, as given in their 
evidence, are very interesting, but they do not concern us here. 
Fid’s account of her relations with the martyr Harrington are 
absolutely incredible—the hallucinations perhaps of a corrupt mind. 
But, if only in fairness to Dr. Harsnet, some reference must be made 
to the apparently rash insinuatiors which, in no measured language, 
he makes against the conduct of the exorcists. Even if all that Fid 
not very delicately describes were true, the priests might claim some 
precedent or justification in the rubric of the ‘ Exorcismus vocatus 
Luciferina, pulchra conjuratio, &c., printed in the Institutio 
Baptizandi juata ritum 8. Rom. Eccles, (Paris, 1575), which runs 
‘Hic signet omnia membra tam honesta quam inhonesta,’ &. On 
the other hand Dr. Harsnet’s insinuations or suspicions are hardly 
more coarse in character or expression than those of Father Brognolo, 
who, in his standard work Manuale Exorcistarum,‘ pointing out with 
unnecessary and untranslatable plainness the well-nigh inevitable 
consequences of the objectionable practice in question, relates regard- 
ing certain exorcists in Lombardy facts which, if they had not come 
under his own knowledge, we might fancy had been borrowed from 
the tales of Boccaccio. 

The late Father Morris is perhaps the only Catholic writer who 

* Compare, in the Venice edition of 1720, pages 121 and 127. 
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for the last three centuries has ventured to re-open the question 
of honesty. He pleads that the martyrs were ‘not the men to be 
deceivers,’ and that ‘if there was imposture [7.e. by the possessed ] it 
was most likely suggested by reality, and no end would be gained by 
any attempt on our part to judge of details.’> But where is there 
any reality, if by reality be meant something preternatural? The 
witnesses—the three girls, Mainy, and Tyrrell himself—are agreed, 
and appearances are with them, in declaring that the impostures 
were provoked not by any real deeds of the devil, but by the mani- 
fest wishes, the suggestive questions, the tempting tales, and, they 
dare to add, the fraudulent practices of the priests themselves. 

As to the ‘ details,’ the writers of the Book of Miracles, by the 
words which they place at the head of their treatise, challenge in- 
vestigation. They exclaim, apparently in the name of the dis- 
possessed, ‘ Venite et videte quanta fecit Deus anime mee,’ and the 
challenge is virtually repeated by the modern Menologist. Let pass, 
however, as unessential, the mere material wonders—the phenomena 
of knives, needles, and nails—and regard exclusively the moral or 
spiritual side of the miracle, the casting out of the evil spirit—it 
matters not whether his name be Cocabattu, Fliberdigibet or Pudding 
of Thame. Quanta fecit Deus anime mee! There is, for example, 
Fid Williams, who, whatever her virtue as a maiden of sixteen, left 
the hands of the priests according to their own account an abandoned 
woman, the concubine of an Anglican archbishop, and, according to 
her own confession or boast, the mistress of one seminary priest, if 
not of two. There is Sara, who in the matter of modesty was no 
better, perhaps worse, than her sister. Ann Smith may have pre- 
served her chastity, but she has come to accuse her supposed bene- 
factors of cruelty and falsehood. As to Richard Mainy, the more 
devils that were cast out from him the more accomplished impostor 
he became. 

If we are to judge of the result by any ethical standard, the 
martyrologist has little indeed to boast of in this affair of the De- 
moniacs. The very processes of exorcism were irregularly conducted, 
and were barbarous even for their age ; while theologians of a century 
later condemn them as absurd, superstitious, injurious to the Divine 
Majesty, and dangerous to morals. There were among the seminary 
priests many heroic men, preaching fearlessly an unpopular creed 
and laying down their lives for the liberty to so preach. Some of 
these may have possessed high spiritual gifts, but in view of all the 
circumstances it were wiser for their panegyrists to be silent regard- 
ing the particular gift of Casting out Devils. 


T. G. Law. 
® Troubles. Second series ‘ Life of F. Weston,’ p. 99. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
AND THE DECAY OF LITERATURE 


SpreakinG as Chairman of the Anniversary Dinner of the Royal 
Literary Fund in April last, the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
said, as reported in the newspapers, 

the names which had rendered illustrious the early years of the great Victorian 
epoch were one by one dropping away, and who could say that he could see spring- 
ing up themen who were to occupy the thrones left vacant ? Yet he did not think 
that we lived in a barren age, or in one that bore on it the marks of decadence. . 
It only required the rise of some great man of genius to mould the forces which 
existed in plenty around them, to utilise the instruction which they had almost in 
superabundance, to make the coming age of literature perhaps more glorious than 
any that had preceded it ; 

and at the Booksellers’ Provident Fund Annual Dinner, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, M.P., in proposing the toast ‘ Literature,’ said 

he thought he might say that literature was never more prosperous, whether 
judged by the quality or the quantity turned out. . . . There was one thing from 
which they might all draw satisfaction: viz. that that essential quality which was 


necessary for the prosperity of any business was not absent from literature—viz. 
that the demand for good produce was fully equal to the supply. 


Are these correct estimates of the position and prospects of lite- 
rature? Does the age bear no marks of decadence? Are there indi- 
cations of an approaching epoch more glorious than any which have 
preceded it? Is it true that literature was never more prosperous 
either in quantity or quality? Is either the demand for or the 
supply of good literature at a satisfactory level ? 

To arrive at a just conclusion the enquiry must embrace a suffi- 
ciently wide range of years. Two circumstances determine the start- 
ing-point. The year 1870 opened a new era in education, and also in 
the tabulation of literary production. The passing of the Elemen- 
tary Education Act in that year was a national confession of igno- 
rance, and a vigorous effort to bring the population of the country to 
an equality, at least, with other peoples in knowledge. The enthu- 
siasm of the supporters of the measure raised many glowing antici- 
pations of the benefits that would accrue. It was with reason ex- 
pected that multitudes who hitherto had occupied their leisure with 
degrading excitements would find in reading a more agreeable and 
more elevating amusement. Beyond this it was hoped that technical 
knowledge would discover and develop scientific and artistic aptitudes 
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which would give an impetus to the manufacturing activities of the 
country, and repel the charge that our mechanics were not, in many 
departments, equal, either in design or in finish, to foreigners. There 
were other expectations more closely allied to literature: one was 
that genius would be discovered and trained, swelling the ranks of 
writers; and another that there would arise a greatly increased 
demand for books, not merely of an entertaining nature, but also of 
a solid and instructive character; so that, if we did not become a 
nation of students, at the least a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation would develop studious habits. 

It is usual to refer to the signatures of marriage registers as evi- 
dence of the increase of education, and without doubt some credit is 
due to the Act of 1870 for accelerating the rate of improvement. The 
numbers of those unable to sign the registers, and therefore obliged 
to use a mark, were, for England and Wales, for every hundred 
marriages— 


a Males | Reduction per cent. Females | Reduction per cent. 


1843 | 32:7 — 49:0 ~- 
1853 | 30°4 7-03 ten years 43-9 10°41 ten years 
1863 | 238 | 2171 , 331 26) =, 
1877 153 | 35°71 fourteen years | 209 | 36:86 fourteen years 
1891 6-4 | 58:16 ” | 73 | 60-28 ” 


These figures are remarkable evidence that rudimentary education 
was increasing at a rapid and an accelerating pace before the 1870 
Act commenced to operate; but taking the year 1877 as probably 
the first in which the Act would be operative in this direction they 
also suggest that it has very considerably quickened the movement, 
and incidentally illustrate how rapidly girls are coming abreast of 
boys in education. 

In a paper published in the Penny Magazine more than fifty 
years since reference was made to a complete catalogue of books 
published during the first half of the eighteenth century, and an 
endeavour was also made to enumerate those of later periods. The 
figures are interesting as a starting-point for our present inquiry. 





, ie ' | Annual 
_ New books published | Years | Average 





1700-1756 | 6,286 
1792-1802 11 
1800-1827 Total 1 not ~~ 28 | 588 


| 372 
| 
1828 842 ; 2 | ,8e 


57 | 93 


1836 1,332 1,332 
an (Including new editions) 4, 581 4,581 
. @ ” 4, ‘672 4 ‘572 


| 





The intellectual awakening of the nation during the first thirty 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign not only enriched English literature 
with imperishable creations, but to a marvellous extent, as illustrated 
by these figures, enlarged the numbers of readers. 
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Fortunately, it is possible to measure with sufficient accuracy the 
growth or decay of literature from this time forward, both in quantity 
and quality. Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have presented 
in their Publishers’ Circular an annual classified analysis of the new 
books and new editions published since 1869. Criticisms have been 
made that these lists have not been perfect; the publishers, how- 
ever, claim that they are, for all practical purposes, complete, subject 
only to such defects as those to which the most jealously protected 
catalogues—say that of the British Museum—are equally liable. 
In any case, abstracts and analyses prepared under the same system 
and management during the whole period supply data of sufficient 
accuracy for purposes of illustration and argument. 

The growth during the last twenty-five years has not been any- 
thing approaching that of the first thirty years of the Queen’s reign ; 
the force of the intellectual wave seems to have been almost ex- 
hausted by the vigorous movement of the earlier period. 

Comparing the number of new books published in 1836 with the 
number in 1868, the growth of the annual output in the twenty- 
three years was 244 per cent. 

Making the same comparison between the years 1869 and 1891, 
the growth of the annual output in twenty-three years was 36 per 
cent.; and the new editions decreased 3 per cent. 

This is more remarkable if compared with the rapid fall in the 
low-water mark of ignorance, which was at just about double the pace 
of the increase of publications. 

Those unable to sign the marriage registers were : 


1868 1891 Decline 
Males 20-1 per cent. 6°4 per cent. 65:02 per cent. 
Females 27'8 " 7:3 > 73°74 - 
It will be interesting to examine somewhat closely the movement 
from the passing of the Elementary Education Act until the present 
time. To avoid too great prolixity, it will be convenient to take 
periods of five years and compare their averages; and to ascertain 
the movement as to quality it will be necessary to group the pub- 
lications. Three groups will be convenient and sufficiently accurate. 


1. The Learned Group 

Theology, Sermons in Volumes, Biblical, &c. 
Law, Jurisprudence, ce. 
Political and Social Economy, Trade and Commerce. 
Medicine, Surgery, &c. 

2. The Educational Group ' 
Arts, Sciences, and Finely-illustrated Works. 
History, Biography, &c. 
Voyages, Travel, and Geographical Research, 
Educational, Classical, and Philological. 
Belles Lettres, Essays, and Monographs. 


1 See note on next page, 
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3. The Fiction, §c., Group? 
Juvenile Works and Tales. Year-books and Serials in Volumes, 
Novels, Tales, and other Fiction. Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, 
Poetry and the Drama. not Sermons. 


In making a comparison of the supply at different periods, it will 
be necessary to make allowance for the increased demand arising 
from the growth of the population. For this purpose the population 
of Great Britain only is taken; the demands for Ireland and for the 
Colonies are both more uncertain, the first being more sluggish than 
that from Great Britain, but the second increasing rapidly during 
the period of enquiry; so that if they are set off one against the 
other, and Great Britain alone regarded, the result will be sufficiently 
accurate. From the total population 12 per cent. are deducted as 
below school age, and therefore making no demand. Beyond the 
growth of the population, addition must be also made for the increase 
of the children attending schools ; but, as the demand from this cause 
is not immediately effective, it is calculated that the increased 
qttendanse of every’ five-yenr period should operate in the next period. 


5 “Average Atten beacons! 

nerease |dance at Primary) of Popula-| Increase | 

Population over School Age | per cent. Schools at tion at | per cent. 
—e » School | 


1869 | 29,975,400 | — | 1,399,786 | 5.98 
1870-1874 average 38,282,300 4:52 1,684,255 7°23 
1875-1879 | ,, 24738700 | 625 | 2'557,801 | 1034 


1:25 
311 
1885-1889 » 27,935,400 | 569 | 4,011,668 | 14:36 
1890-1891 | bers 4,266,088 ee 

1890-1892 » 29 /142,500 | 4:32 —_ 14:72 


1:40 


| 
1880-1884 » 26,454,200 | 693 | 3,429,484 | 1296 | 2-62 
| 


0°36 


The publications for the year 1870 were : 


New Editions 


Group 1. Group 2. | Group 3. Saunt, | one. 1, i. 
Learned |Educational Fiction, &c.. Learned [Baecational Fiction, &c.| 


—— ke 


— | 795 1,246 | 1,336 322 454 | “503 
Add for average in- | 
crease of population | | 
1870-1874—4'52 p.c. | 60 15 21 | 23 


Ave annual to- | tees | ee 
| 


tals for 1870-1874 


should be. 1,396 337 7 
Actual average an- 
nual totals 1870- | 


526 


i 


1874 . ° 
Growth . e 


oe. a BB 39 0 | 7% 





1,341 298 435 





451 | 
| 


? The terms Educational and Fiction are used as most convenient to represent 
the groups, although also used to represent subdivisions ; the context will always 
indicate which is intended. 


* There is a slight variation in these returns, but not suicient to materially 
affect the results. 
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The details of these figures fairly foliow throughout the results of 
the groupings, with two exceptions only, which are worthy of note. 
It might have been anticipated that under the two heads Educational, 
&c., and Juvenile Works considerable growth would have immediately 
followed the passing of the Elementary Education Act ; the opposite 
was the case. 


| Educational, &c. al Juvenile, &c. | 


: | New Books | New Editions New Books | New Editions 
| 
| 


406 142 | 486 171 


1870-1874, average « soo | 0 las] 819 94 


The next five years, 1875-9, were the first in which the school 
attendance could be supposed to be effectually operative, and the 
figures to be expected were : 


New Books New Editions 


Group 1.! Group 2. Group 3. |Group1.. Group 2. Group 3. 
Learned Educational nn &c. Learned Educational Fiction, &c. 


Avenge annual totale a 
1870-74 . . | 820 1,341 | 298 
Add foraverage i increase of | | 
| 
! 
| 
| 


435 | 4651 


en 625 p.c., and 
0 


raverage increased per- 
centage of population at | 
school 1:25 p.c. (total | 
TOORe) lie t] CY 
Average annual totals | 
should be for 1875-79 . | 881 | 1,365 
Actual average annual | 
totals 1875-79  . -| 917 | 1,266 





| Growth . | | = 
| Decline n . . | 83 





The educational subdivision responds to the increased school 
attendance by increase of new editions. Juvenile books show a 
further falling away. Arts and sciences also decline; while fiction 
largely increases. 


| Educational Juvenile Science and Art Fiction 


New New New | New 


| 
| 
} 
Books Editions Books | Editions 


New New A New | New 
Books pean Books Editions} 





1870-74 | 366 | 112 | 319 | 94 | 321 | 112 | 369 | 298 
1875-79 | 383 | 167 | 238 | 126 | 22 | 93 | 519 | 396 
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For the five years 1880-4 the figures to be expected w were : 





| New Books New Editions 


Group 1.| Group 2. | Group 3. Group 11 Group 2. | Group 8, | 
Le arned Educational Fiction, &c.| Learned |Educational Fiction, &c. , 


| 


Average annual totals | 
1875-79 . 917 } 


_| 
i 1,266 | 1,335 | 403 531 
Add for average increase of 

population 6°93 p.c. and | | 
foraverage increased per- | 
centage of population at | | 
school 3:11 p.c. (total | | 
1004pc) . ° 127 
Average annual totals | 
should be for 1880-84 . (1,009 | 1,393 
Actual average annual 


totals 1880-84 1,112 | 1,608 


| 

| 
Growth . ; ‘a 03) 215 _ 
Decline . | — | — 64 














This is the first period which shows a satisfactory growth ; and as 
the gain is in new books, while new editions fall away, it indicates 
some real awakening of new life. The more detailed analysis gives 
a remarkable recovery, in arts and sciences, of the loss in the previous 
period, and an astonishing growth in juvenile works; while fiction, 


poetry, and belles lettres fallaway. Taking new books only, the figures 
are: 


_ Arts and Sciences Juvenile | Fiction | Poetry | Belles Lettres 


1875-79 | | 938 519 | 188 | 207 =] 


1830-84 | : 605 378 145 


147 





__ For the years 1885-— 9 the ioe to be expected were : 


New Books New Editions 


|Group1,! Group 2. Group 3. | Group 1. Group 2. Group 3. 
|} Learned jeeacetionat Fiction, &c. | Learned Educational Fiction, &c 


Average annual totals 
1880-4 ‘ ; . | 1,112; 1,608 | 1,668 | 379 496 488 

Add foraverage increase of 
population 5°69 p.c., and 
for average increased 
percentage of popula- 
tion at school 2°62 p.c. 
(total 8°31 p.c.) 


Average annual totals | 

should be for 1885-9 . | 1,204) 1,741 | 1,806 | 410 
Actual average annual 

totals . . ; . | 1,007; 1,407 | 2,055 | 293 





Growth . ‘ ‘. 249 — 
Decline . ‘ . . 197 334 — 117 
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The hopes stimulated by the previous figures were crushed by these 
results; the falling-away is remarkable, and commenced abruptly 
with the first year of the period, affecting ten of the fourteen sub- 
divisions—unfortunately those in which an opposite movement was 
most to be desired. Arts and sciences lost more than all the gain of 
the previous period, and sank to the lowest ebb hitherto recorded, 
Fiction not merely regained the loss of the previous period, but made 
a startling advance on any earlier record. The only satisfactory 
feature is the continued growth of the subdivision ‘ Educational and 
Classical,’ showing a genuine response to the demands of scholastic 
work, The figures of the subdivisions are, taking new books only : 


od Arts and Sciences | Educational | Fiction 





1880-84 . ° 351 516 378 
1885-89 . : ‘ 161 552 788 


For the three years 1890-2, the figures to be expected were :— 





New Books | New Editiens 





Group 1.|_ Group 2. | Group 8. a 1 Group 2. ee 
Learned |Educational Fiction, &c.) | Learned |Educational ae 





Average annual totals 
a 555 520 


1885-89 
Add for average increase 
of population 4°32 p.c., 


creased percentage of | 
a at school | 
‘40 p.c. (total 5°72 p.c.) 


32 30 








Average annual totals | 
1890-92 should be. | 
Actual average annual 


| 587 550 
totals were . . ‘ 3 = 


| 
and for average in- 
| 
| 





Growth . 
| Decline . ‘ 


The continued decline affects seven of the fourteen subdivisions, 
three others only escaping with slight increases ; arts and sciences 
show a further deplorable falling away; juvenile books continue to 
drop, notwithstanding continually increasing school attendances ; 
educational works still respond to the spread of schools ; while fiction 
goes up again with leaps and bounds. The figures for these sub- 
divisions are, for new books only : 











_- larts and Sciences} Educational | Juvenile | Fiction 
| + 


1 885-80 . . 161 552 455 788 
1890-92 . ° ; 95 594 | 361 975 


Before leaving this analysis it is of interest to notice the remark- 
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able advance, during the whole period, in the subdivision ‘ Mis- 
cellaneous and Pamphlets, not Sermons ;’ the averages for the five 
periods are 149, 218, 224, 382, 604, and harmonise remarkably with 
the general drift away from solid, and in the direction of more scrappy 
and discursive literature. 

Summarising these results, the growth or decline of the periods 
tested may be shown in percentages; the comparison being made 
with the figures of the previous period, with addition for increases of 
population and school attendances. 





























| New Books New Editions 
| ;: | romp Quays | Group 3 | Group | Group | Groups 
1870-74 { Fovense | — | 945 | soa | 1167 | S42 | 1495 
eeo(kee | “| ae | ae | Be |e 
| | } 
1880-84 | a to | ee | ees | 1507 ! 41-41 
1885-89{ Decrease | 1633 | 1918 | eT | ons | i70 
[oe ee: e365 | oa | | 1871 | 29:30 | a 















On comparing the actual figures of 1870 and 1892, remembering 
that the increase of the population over school age during the period 
was 29°77 per cent., the results are : 


Ne 


| New Books 
} } 


New Editions 











Group 1. Group 2. | Group 3. Group 1. Group 2. Group 3. 
Learned [Educational Fiction, &c.| Learned {Educational}Fiction, &c. 











ao. oe ae 























| 
1,246 | 1,336 | 322 454 503 




















1992 . . «| 842 | 1,376 | 2,697 | 248 | 370 | 721 
Growth . . «| 47 130 | 1,361 | — _- 218 
Decline . «2. . <a = — | 74 84 — 
Percentage . .| Sl | 1043 | 10187 | 2298 | 1850 | 43:34 











These figures appear to afford unanswerable evidence that the 
sanguine expectations as to the results that would accrue from the 
Elementary Education Act have not yet been justified: the latent 
literary genius has not been discovered, the demand for literature has 
not increased. The drift has been away from solid and instructive 
works, and towards fiction; this drift has been most marked during 
the last eight years. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s opinion—that literature, 
whether judged by quantity or quality, was never more prosperous— 
seems to be singularly contrary to the evidence of facts; while Mr. 
Balfour’s glowing forecast of a coming age of literature more glorious 
than any that has preceded it appears to be doomed to melancholy 
EE2 
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disappointment ; the opinion which he challenged and deprecated 
seems to be confirmed—that we live in a barren age which bears on it 
the marks of decadence. 

The questious arise, What has been the cause of this decline in the 
quantity of the best books? and this growth of the demand for 
fiction ? 

It might be suggested that free libraries have Ciminished the num- 
ber of book buyers; although it, perhaps, is a more sound argument 
that so far as free libraries increase the number of readers, they will 
increase the number of buyers. That free libraries do not explain 
the problem is capable of almost conclusive argument. The move- 
ment was fairly satisfactory up to the close of the 1880-4 period ; 
from then the decadence bas taken place. The Free Libraries Act 
was passed in 1850, and was amended in 1855, 1865, and 1871. Before 
1850 a few special Acts were passed for particular boroughs. Before 
1880 eighty-five boroughs established free libraries. Omitting eight, 
the dates of which are not generally known, Warrington in 1848, and 
Salford in 1849, led the movement. Between 1850 and 1860 sixteen 
boroughs followed, including Liverpool and Manchester, Westmin- 
ster and Canterbury, Oxford and Cambridge. Between 1860 and 
1870 fifteen boroughs followed, including Birmingham, Teds, 
Nottingham, Wolverhampton, Cardiff, and Dundee. Between 1870 
and 1880 the pace accelerated, and thirty-four boroughs joined the 
movement, including Bradford, Bristol, Chester, Derby, Leicester, 
Newcastle, Plymouth, Preston, Shields, Wigan, and Worcester; so 
that the country was, before 1880, studded with free libraries, and 
yet the period 1880—4 is the only one that shows a really satisfactory 
growth in literature. It cannot be argued that free libraries caused 
the decadence. 

It is sometimes said that the discussion of all the interesting 
problems of knowledge and conduct in the monthly reviews has 
withdrawn attention from the more solid forms of literature. That 
this, however, is not the explanation can be easily proved. The 
reviews referred to were in existence, and for many years were widely 
circulated while the growth of literature was rapid and satisfactory. 
The decadence commenced in 1885. The dates of the commence- 
ment of the chief monthlies were : 


18380. Longman’s Magazine 1877. Nineteenth Century 
1832. Chambers’s Journal | 1880. Harper's Magazine 
1859. Macmillan’s Magazine 1883. National Review 
1860, Cornhill Magazine | English Illustrated Magazine 
Good Words 1889. New Review 
1890. Review of Reviews 
1891. Strand Magazine 


1865. Fortnightly Review 


1864. Sunday Magazine 
1866. Contemporary Review | 


Of these fifteen, eleven were in existence while the growth of 
literature was satisfactory both as to quantity and quality; and 
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although it may not be asserted that, because concurrent with, they 
were contributory to that growth, such an inference is possible, per- 
haps even probable ; in any case, it affords strong evidence that they 
were not responsible for the decline which set in at a later period. 
The commencement of the English Illustrated Magazine and the 
National Review, in 1883, would have no appreciable effect on 
general literature. The Review of Reviews, in 1890, and the Strand 
Magazine, in 1891, were departures of more consequence ; but the 
decadence set in five years before they were started. That their 
general tendency is to stimulate superficial, cursory, and scrappy 
reading can scarcely be questioned, and it is reasonable to fear that 
they have done something to swell the force of the current which 
appears to be undermining the growth of solid literature. Some other 
explanation of the origin of this decadence must, however, be sought. 

The most remarkable phenomenon of literature, if the word may 
be applied to these lower grades, during the last fifteen years, has 
been the rise and extraordinary growth of weekly papers of a scrappy 
character -and-of very various degrees of merit or demerit. While 
some have endeavoured to supply useful and ‘elevating reading 
matter, a considerable number of those most widely circulated have 
been fostered by appeals to the love of gambling and sensationalism 
inherent in human nature. ; 

Taking good and bad together, some of the most prominent of 


these were commenced at the dates prefixed to their names : 


1878. Illustrated Family Novelist 1888, Answers 

1880. Modern Society Pick-Me-Up 

1881. Tit-Bits 1890, Comic Cuts 

1883. Cassell’s Saturday Journal Funny Cuts 

1884. Illustrated Bits Illustrated Chips 
Scraps | Pearson’s Weekly 
Great Thoughts 1892. Pearson's Society News 


Most of these publications have been pushed to circulations 
counted by hundreds of thousands, and concurrent with their growth 
has been the establishment of newspapers combining with the ordinary 
news the same scrappy and sensational elements; notably Tie People 
has attained a large circulation. Such papers as The Family Herald, 
depending entirely on fiction, and The Christian Herald and The 
Christian World, appealing to the religious sentiment, but combining 
the element of fiction with their more serious matter, seem to have 
largely extended their circulation. Of one of these it was said, a few 
years since, by a member of the editorial staff, that if the chapter of 
the novel was left out for a week or two the circulation went down 
by thousands. 

Has the growth of this class of reading matter anything to do 
with the decadence of literature of a more solid and useful character? 
If it has, is the connection that of cause or of effect ? It is curious, 
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at the least, that these periodicals commenced their great movement 
in 1881 and following years, and the decay of literature commenced 
in 1885; and concurrently the one has steadily increased while the 
other has steadily declined. 

Happily no opportunity has arisen during the period under notice 
to compare the effect of war on the output of literature; the effect 
of political or electoral movements could only be traced by an | 
examination of the figures at greater length than is now possible. 
Two or three special movements indicated are, however, worthy of 
notice, There is reason to fear that the increase in fiction has been 
accompanied by a deteriorating movement within itself. New 
editions may be taken to indicate appreciation of works which have 
taken their place among the classics. Unfortunately, under the 
subdivision ‘Fiction’ there has been a considerable falling-away of 
new editions; for the five periods the percentage of new editions to 
the entire output of fiction has been : 

1870-4 . . - 8819 
1875-9 ° . + 43:28 
1880-4 . . - 3611 


1885-9 e e « 26°63 
1890-2 e e e 26-02 





Under the subdivision ‘ Belles Lettres ’ there appears to be a satis- 
factory tendency in the direction of the classics ; the percentage of 
new editions to the whole output has been : 

1870-4 . » « 2891 | 188-9 . .« » 5917 

1875-9 ‘ : . 2812 1890-2 ° ° « 45°82 

1880-4 . . - 80°66 

In educational works, during the earlier years of School Boards 
new editions of old works seemed to be in favour ; now the old order is 
giving place tothe new. Taking the three subdivisions ‘ Educational,’ 
‘History,’ and ‘ Geography,’ the averages are : 





| _ New Books New Editions 











| 

aa ares, ait es | 

1870-4. 799 262 | 

| 1875-9 . 839 857 
| 1880-4 . 1,110 $11 
1885-9 . 1,099 278 


1890-2 .| 1,113 263 


a Misbkeinniteniead 


Unfortunately, it appears that the efforts made to spread technical 
education have been anything but successful, if the figures of the 
Science and Art subdivision are a fair test; they are: 


_ New Books | New Editions | 


1870-74 . 821 





| 112 | 
1875-79 .| 220 93 
1980-84 .| 351 | 120 | 
1985-89 .| 161 | G4 | 
aes 


1890-92 . 95 
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As a result of the entire examination are we to say that the Ele- 
mentary Education Act has failed to accomplish what was expected 
of it? The answer to that question must be emphatically in the 
negative ; it has caused life and movement in some directions, and, if 
those directions are not precisely what might be desired, efforts must 
be made to divert the newly-awakened energies to worthier pursuits. 
The intellectual faculties of the bulk of the nation were too long in 
bondage ; it should not cause any wonder that when the shackles of 
ignorance were struck off there was a rush to the Elysian fields of 
fancy and pleasure ; it will require time to learn the lesson that the 
truest liberty and the purest delight are to be found only in the 
voluntary acceptance of the nobler servitude to knowledge and reason. 
The imagination which craves for fiction must be trained to find in 
the marvels of science and the deductions of philosophy the only 
fascinations which will yield abiding satisfaction. With this object 
some national effort to advance secondary and technical education, 
and to make the connection between elementary schools and the 
Universities a reality, ought to be vigorously undertaken. 


JOSEPH ACKLAND. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS 


I 
A LAST WORD ON ‘THE REVOLT’ 


Nor so long ago, in the course of a Special Enquiry of national interest, 
one of our most distinguished judges found great difficulty in giving 
expression to his own views owing to the too frequent interruptions 
of the learned counsel in front of him. With a dignity all his own 
he put down his pen and remarked in the mildest of tones, ‘I am well 
aware, Sir , that someone <nust have the last word. It is 
perhaps most fitting that it should remain with me.’ This friendly 
passage of arms is only referred to by way of preface to the con- 
fession that the title at the head of this article is a paradox. For on 
the all-important question with which it deals neither the present 
writer nor anyone else can claim the right to have the last word. 
That must be left for the ages. 

If the ‘ Revolt of the Daughters,’ which has raised hurricanes and 
called down thunderbolts, to say nothing of the minor diversions of 
‘wigs all over the green,’ had to undergo another christening, its 
author would stoutly insist on re-naming it. For revolts are generally 
ugly, and always wild and unmannered exhibitions of human passion. 
Revolution is here the fitter term. Revolutions are inevitable. More 
often than not they are effected silently, noiselessly, and it is only 
after the work is completed and their underlying wisdom acknowledged 
of all men that they are recognised as faits accomplis. And if the 
portents, or rather the tendencies, previously insisted on are interpreted 
aright, it is a revolution and nothing else that we all have to face, and 
in the end to accept, on whichever side we may choose to range 
ourselves at starting. 

For long centuries, down to the time of Disraeli’s Reform Bill, 
social government in England has been maintained by tradition— 
tradition rooted in a caste feeling to the full as strong and determin- 
ing, though seldom openly announced, as any that obtains amongst 
Eastern races. All that is now changed, and for ever. It no longer 
avails a man to belong to any ‘ House,’ either for forgiveness of his 
own sins or for the chance of governing his country. Caste, so far 
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as men are concerned, is dead and buried. The representation of the 
individual reigns in its stead. Ancestral coat-tails no longer furnish 
sound climbing ropes. It is discovered to be safer to hold on to the 
man planted on the rung just above. Grandfathers, like godfathers, 
are vieux jeu. It would be hard even for a duke at the present day 
to explain away by his dukedom certain amiable peccadilloes which 
his forbears would have lightly whistled down the wind to join the 
snows of yester year. 

One stronghold, however, of caste tradition still remains in our 
midst, and it is to be found in the accepted handling and treatment of 
upper and upper middle-class girls. Deny it who may, the governing 
ideal still is, as it always has been, that marriage in her own class, or, 
better still, in the class above it, is the ‘ being’s end and aim’ of every 
well-brought-up young woman, as directed and approved of by her 
parents, constrained in their turn by the influence of unwritten law. 
Before this ideal every other has had to give way, and the mother with 
many daughters who performs this duty most successfully is swiftly 
crowned of herown sex. In proof of this assertion, consider the ordi- 
nary curriculum of the ordinary girl. She passes through the hands 
of masters and mistresses. She has, perhaps, a pretty talent for this 
or for that. It is cultivated up to a point—not beyond it. Ata prear- 
ranged signal she ‘ comes out,’ and with the arrival of this mysterious 
moment is inaugurated a sudden change of everything about her. 
The hours she keeps, the clothes she wears, the very way her hair is 
dressed—all are altered. Then follows, in many cases, her presentation 
or her ‘ first ball,’ and the ‘ going into society ’ begins in deadly earnest. 
Why, we ask, this volte-face—and we ask it again and again—unless 
it be to proclaim to all the world that the bell is rung and the race 
is about to begin ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no wish to decry these 
methods which often spring from the earnest and conscientious desire 
of the guardian to secure for her charge an advantageous settlement 
in life. All we wish to do is to state them. They have served their 
turn, and, on the whole, not badly. But autres temps autres meeurs. 
+ We are now face to face in England with the gravest economic 
and social changes. No class will escape from the inevitable cataclysm, 
the well-to-do least of all. Who can affirm that fifty years hence the 
producers will be permitted to consume even their own productions, 
and as for the consumers who produce nothing what is their portion 
likely to be? When that day arrives who will venture to marry the 
luxurious daughters of the folded hands? who to grow hothouse 
grapes for his own dinner table, or orchids for his own button-hole ? 
Why not be prepared for the evil time? Why not be forearmed as 
well as forewarned, ready not only to accept, but to enjoy, the new 
order of things ? 

The upper working classes would here seem to furnish the best 
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and wisest guide. Their daughters do not sit at home eating the 
bread of idleness, with occasional visits to the watch-tower, too often 
only to descend its steps to the weary refrain of ‘He cometh not.’ 
Early in life they take their share both of work and of play. Full 
knowledge, too, of pitfalls by the roadside is given them beforehand. 
The present writer was lately discussing with a friend of hers, a work- 
ing-class mother, the eternal question as to whether knowledge or 
ignorance is the better part for young women. ‘ Do my daughters know 
the dangers of life? Why, of course they do. How else could they 
go harmlessly about their business? How else could I be easy about 
them? What liberty do they have? Why, whatever they please to 
take. I brought them up as well as I knew how, and when the time 
came for them to go out and earn their own living, I told them ex- 
actly what I know myself, and then I trusted them. And well I’ve 
been repaid. You see,’ she added after a. pause, ‘ our girls when they 
earn good money, as mine do, set a pretty high value on themselves. 
I think that is where working-class girls are better off than upper- 
class ones. No; I would trust my girls anywhere, for they would not 
want to go to places I would not go to myself, and neither of them 
is yet thirty.’ 

Again, we would ask, are the mothers who think themselves in- 
jured by the mere ventilation of the subject quite fair? They paint 
enchanting pictures of the beauty of the modest maiden waiting like 
the violet in the sweet seclusion of home until the casual passer-by, 
man, shall cull her and transplant her to his own sunny bank. But 
do these ladies ever pause to reflect that they themselves are the 
prime authors of the pother, if pother there be? Why do they write 
books ?—why do they write plays? Why do they sit on committees 
here and committees there, slumming in the East, drinking tea and 
promoting ‘ causes’ in the West? Their mothers did none of these 
things. They were content with flannel-petticoat-making for the 
chilly Hottentot, or at most with the sight of his counterpart, the 
converted Jew, on tour with a travelling mission. What about 
School Boards, Boards of Guardians, political work of all sorts, to say 
nothing of ‘ Rescue Homes,’ ‘ Happy Evenings,’ and ‘Girls’ Clubs?’ 
What about exhibitions of Women’s work, Women’s trades-union 
organisations, and a host of other public and semi-public occupations 
too long to enumerate here? Do they for one moment imagine, 
these happy, well-employed, and resourceful women, that their ador- 
ing, little daughters (for daughters do adore until ‘Thou shalt not’ 
checks the ardour of their devotion) are not taking notes by the way, 
and saying silently in theirloving little hearts, ‘My mammy does so and 
so; when I am grown up I mean to do just the same; J shall write 
plays and go “behind;” J shall make speeches; J shall run about 
too, just like her?’ 

Naturalists have lately informed us that the ostrich is not, after 
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all, a bird, but only a grown-up lizard ; and more, that he never did 
hide his head in the sand. This, if correct, is a great pity, for whilst 
in that ungraceful attitude he furnished us with an admirable illus- 
tration that we can ill afford to lose. At any rate, until a substitute 
for him is provided he must be kept to his old duty. If the mothers 
think that the strength of their daughters lies in sitting still, let 
them lead the way. Let them take their stools and proceed to plant 
themselves firmly (and cheerfully) at the chimney corner with knit- 
ting of socks pour tout potage. To claim absolute freedom for one- 
self and to deny it to full-grown, able-bodied, and able-minded young 
women surely savours somewhat of the tyrannical. If their lives 
have been lived alongside their mother’s, within its inner circle, the 
daughters are in no sort of danger of thinking, saying, or doing what 
they ought not. These same daughters are not barrels of gun- 
powder only to be safely stored between layers of the sand of con- 
vention. It is when mothers have not lived in full confidence with 
their girls that they become so terribly afraid of them. 

At a meeting of mothers lately held to discuss the situation, two 
points struck the casual observer. The first was the manifestation of 
unreasoning fear. If these ladies had assembled for the purpose of 
considering how best to meet the danger of an Anarchist plot in 
their midst, the note of alarm could hardly have been more plainly 
sounded. In amusing contrast were the means suggested for quelling 
the insurrection. One lady assured the company that half an hour’s 
daily reading with her daughters had placed her in safety out of the 
reach of the flowing tide. Another propounded the original theory 
that the root of the mischief lay in the modern practice of giving to 
little girls dressed, instead of undressed, dolls in the nursery; the 
making of doll’s clothes being, she said, essential to the growth of the 
domestic virtues. Surely at last Mrs. Partington should look to her 
honours. She is in danger of being out-mopped. 

‘ Trust the people,’ cried one of our statesmen, and the cry is now 
as popular as ‘ God save the Queen.’ It is high time that our daughters 
were trusted too; were allowed light and air for their full development 
on whatever lines Nature, that wisest of teachers, has planned for 
them. No, as the St. James’s Budget somewhat severely expressed 
it, ‘to disregard her children in youth and to command them in 
adolescence, the course often adopted by the average mother does not 
tend to promote that friendship which alone is of the essence.’ Let the 
frantic pursuit of so-called pleasure—that ugly cloak for the still uglier 
matrimonial hunt—be abandoned as the unclean thing. In what 
other class do society-seeking and ‘going about’ form the staple 
employment of its young women of eighteen years of age and upwards ? 
What sort of aspect is this scheme of existence likely to wear in the 
eyes of that other girl, to the full as young and as attractive, who 
spends her days in earning her bread either as governess, clerk, or 
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shopwoman ? There are those whose avowed object it is to grow hatred, 
to set class against class. Let them but turn their attention this way 
and they would find a rich field for their unholy labours. If ancient 
customs are to be retained, might not wooing before winning again 
come into fashion ? The man who desired to get him a wife would then 
find it a trifle more difficult of accomplishment than he does in this 
present year of grace. This would be an all-round gain, for the 
revival would invest life with a fresh beauty and with a fresh dramatic 
interest both for actors and spectators. 

What is most needed in the way of reform is the revaluation of 
our conventional idols. Let life be simplified all round. When our 
sons and daughters come and tell us that they desire to ‘ make their 
own experiment’ in the shape of marriage upon what to our world 
would appear a minute income, let us be aiders and abettors of their 
midsummer madness, Why insist to them on the necessity of those 
heavy and dismal trappings which the more enlightened of the elder 
generation already feel to be a grievous burden in their meaningless 
routine? Fictitious standards of living once abandoned, dull monotony 
of existence will be replaced by intensity and richness of colour. When 
men, instead of ‘leading a man’s life,’ as Mr. Pinero phrases it, right 
down to the moment when they are in a position to provide the ortho- 
dox establishment exacted by the social code, shall have the courage 
to go straight to the girl they would wed and say to her, ‘I have at 
present so much and no more ; will you share it with me ?’ and when 
the girl in her turn shall give glad answer of acceptance, reckoning 
the luxuries, nay even the comforts, she renounces as nothing in the 
scale against the deeper happiness she gains, what a sweeping-away 
will there be of immorality, often justified now by an appeal to na- 
tural laws, on the one side, and of grievous disturbances of the nervous 
system, due to impaired vitality, onthe other. Should this last descrip- 
tion be thought exaggerated, let inquiry be made of those who have 
devoted themselves to this special branch of pathological study. 

But there is another side to the question, which here can only be 
very lightly touched. Such of us as live in crowded cities cannot 
shut our eyes to what goes on in our midst, and to the daily and 
nightly dangers to which our sons are exposed. As long as our 
daughters are so brought up as to be helpless as working partners, as 
long as their parents demand for them ample settlements, this evil 
will continue to confront us and to meet with cynical toleration as 
if it sprang from the necessities of the case. For this there is but 
one remedy to our hand. Let early marriages on modest incomes 
become the rule and not the exception. We shall then hear less of 
these imaginary ‘rights of man,’ since the foundation for them will 
be clean cut away. 

It is to Emerson that we owe the saying that there are three 
master-keys to life—self-respect, self-control, and self-reliance. The 
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elder women have not been slow to possess themselves of all three, 
and noble use have they made of them. Who can read the record of 
what women have achieved almost single-handed in England during 
the last twenty years—the label dames seules is here both true and 
distinguished—without feeling proud both of their disinterestedness 
and of their capacity for work of all descriptions. The daughters are 
justly entitled to a share in that work and in the satisfaction that 
it brings. They, as full-grown women, whether married or unmarried, 
have equal rights to the possession of these master-keys, equal 
rights to the power they confer, and to the responsibility that waits 
upon such power. 

The office of the ‘ Plea for the Daughters’ was to do for certain 
social strata what the agricultural steam digger does for the soil. 
Penetrating below to a considerable depth, this latest invention 
is found to produce a much more beneficial effect than all the top 
dressings and surface scratchings that have gone before. An analo- 
gous process of mental ‘deep digging’ applied from time to time to 
our customs and institutions should help us to get at their roots. If 
the inquiry into the new development—call it strike, revolt, revo- 
lution, or what you will—shall have succeeded ever so little in accom- 
plishing this, it too will have had its fertilising effect, and the ground 
thus prepared will bring forth its fruit in due season. 


B. A. CRACKANTHORPE. 
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THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS 


II 


DAUGHTERS AND MOTHERS 


Some years ago I was urged to write a book on the upbringing of 
children, as I had written one on house-management. I am thankful 
that I refrained. Apparently a mother is the last person who knows 
anything about children; and for my part, though the blood-tie 
seems to me chiefly precious to cement affection arising from better 
causes—and though I do not think relations get on the better for 
being boxed up together—yet my ideas are far too old-fashioned for 
such a book to have helped others, or paid me. I object to both 
‘Dodo’ and ‘Barbara.’ I see no moral object in a Wanderjahr ' to girls, 
nor boys either, whose whole school-life has been over-easy; nor 
indeed to anyone, unless, perhaps, the wearied and startled mother, 
when, after twenty years of doing her bad best, she is suddenly flown 
at by the young dove and told she ‘combines the intemperance of 
youth with the tediousness of age!’ 

Now, Iam urged by wearied mothers to inquire of ‘those who 
know.’ Suppose (say they) you have done all the things which 
mothers are said never to do. Suppose you have been a ‘ friend’ to 
your girl, taught and helped her all you can, encouraged any gifts, 
music, literature, district-visiting, taken her out, tried to dress her 
well, let her do pretty well as she liked, deprecated, but not fiercely 
prohibited, the unwholesome book, the music-hall and songs that sail 
near the wind, is the ‘ fair frondeuse’ then safe to turn out a tender, 
loving daughter, or will she still devise complaints ? I wish some one 
would quote the example of a mother who had tried this experiment 
with one of the ‘ nice, well-disposed girls "—there must be some who 
have, Even then I have my doubts! 

That daughters are ‘revolting’ all over the place, some for one 
reason, some for another, and that it is no new thing, is clear— 
1 I use the term in its present popular sense, but do many who misuse this term 


Wanderjahr know that the Wanderjahr is not ‘having one’s fling,’ but the footsore 
tramp after work ? 
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clearest from the creeping murmur of a corresponding revolt amongst 
mothers, if one can use such a term in sucha relation. Being old- 
fashioned, I am sorry—sorriest that such charges can be brought 
against women, and by women, in the position of all others most 
grave and sacred. Charges, too, which seem shocking and indefen- 
sible to a large proportion of good, pure-minded women, daughters as 
well as mothers, in our mighty middle-classes, as yet untainted. If 
daughters realised what motherhood means, how much suffering and 
self-denial go to make even the most imperfect mother, they would 
not dare to treat them, to speak of them, as they sometimes do and 
are encouraged to do. And why, at such a crisis as the present, con- 
tribute a further discouragement to matrimony ? 

Why cannot mothers and daughters, like any two other women, 
enjoy themselves alongside, without driving each other crazy? If 
people’s brains are not of a size, their tastes not of a kind, they can 
live their separate lives without evil-speaking, lying, and slandering, 
can’t they? No, history says, not in one house. ‘Two ina house’ 
must entirely sympathise, or one must rule. And the head of the 
house cannot be the danghter. 

Funny enough, and most inconclusive, are the explanations given 
in the recent racy discussion—a most useful discussion, too, for if it 
has put revolt into the heads of a few unrevolting daughters who 
were still benightedly honouring and obeying, it has been a ray of 
comfort to many a puzzled parent, and a glorious illumination to many 
an innocent young eligible. Some people say the mothers are too 
strict, and Barbara with her latch-key and her Zola have their full 
sympathy. Others say the mothers are too lax, and try to drive into 
hideous marriage the shy, refined Virginia, who only asks, as she has 
a right to ask, whether the man she is expected to love has ‘a past 
to bury.’ 

In my opinion the mothers have very little to do with the matter 
at all. Many girls at a certain age seem to like a grievance, and 
when they feel bored at home hunt around for an excuse and 
mistake it fora reason. They are sure to find something that will 
serve, and most likely in the handiest target-—mamma. She is 
usually most innocent. But when this unfortunate parent really 
does enter into the question of revolting daughterhood, Mrs. Fitzroy 
Stewart hits the right nail on the head—it is the pretty parent. 
She actually is, in a manner, in her daughter’s way, though not 
knowing it and not wishing it. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the daughter is oftener jealous of the mother than the mother of the 
daughter; I know scores of cases. ‘ Give us back,’ cries one kind of 
jealous daughter, ‘the portly, dowdy mother of old. She was not 
very wide-awake. She noticed nothing but the key-basket, and that 
is how it ought to be—she has had her day.’ That is the note of 
jealousy, the tocsin of war, ‘ she has had her day.’ 
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‘We are going to get rid of mother,’ whispers another kind of 
jealous daughter in an injudicious burst. ‘I and father and X.’ 
(naming a brother) ‘ are going to keep house together then.’ This 
was actually said by a maiden of sweet seventeen, having long posed 
as her mother’s devoted ‘chum,’ to one who later thought some 
warning due to the mother. What does it all mean? Mothers are 
not quick enough to abdicate, no doubt ; even the American mother, 
who is very subservient, is not quite a figure-head ; but if the ‘new 
girlhood’ is not wholly vile, there must be some underlying impulse 
worthier attention than the foolish efflorescence of vanity that finds 
such unseemly expression. 

As concerns the pretty parent, a mere chemical result of the im- 
proved conditions of existence, she has got to be reckoned with any 
way. Ina country where the climate is moist, living comparatively 
cheap, where chloroform abbreviates pain, dress is graceful and facile, 
and good servants minimise the wear and tear that tells on American 
mothers, a woman does not age as she used to do, inside or out, and 
you can’t make her. The pretty parent not only looks young, she 
as young. She cannot help it. The girls have got to put up with 
her as an accomplished (and increasing) fact. Common sense asks 
what is to be done ? what is to become of her? She must not be 
killed. With all that hair she won’t wear a cap and front. She 
can’t help being merry whilst her constitution is sound and her 
complexion provokingly clear. Mrs. Ruppert and all the foes of 
mere youth are giving even the sexagenarian an Indian summer, and 
the young men themselves are proposing for fair-and-forty in prefer- 
ence to half-baked eighteen. Life is doubled in vitality and possi- 
bilities owing to those detestable doctors, and the census shows a 
depressing predominance of female births. Under these sad circum- 
stances (which will not appear so sad when she is fair-and-forty), the 
girl naturally tries to emulate her mother’s successes, and be as married 
as possible if she wishes to marry. If she does not wish to marry, and 
one of the oddest results of the ‘ higher education’ is a secret hostility 
to men as wellas mothers in the young girl of to-day, then what does 
the question of family disintegration resolve itself into? Something 
the daughter wants—something the mother wants? What? 

The answer is plain and rather pathetic. Freedom is what they 
want. Freedom which involves separateness, another word for 
individualism, the ‘ note’ of to-day. To be free to live one’s own life, 
make one’s own successes and mistakes (‘since such must be made,’ 
says Mrs. Crackanthorpe), to take the responsibilities of one’s own 
actions, keep one’s own counsel, and be no longer in subjection, ro 
longer in debt—this is what the movement apart means. It is a 
natural movement, and reaction gives it increased strength. That is 
what the girl wants when she is ‘tiresome at home;’ exercises her 
growing muscles of self-reliance and authority by setting ajar brother 
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and sister, father and mother, cook and housemaid, Tom and Harry ; 
by ‘helping mother’ so that mother would rather be helped by a 
mad bull; posing as ‘father’s right hand’ by keeping him in a con- 
tinual ferment of irritation against somebody. A well-known lawyer 
recently told me that many a pretty, selfish young daughter has made 
herself a regular young cuckoo, and ended by kicking everybody else 
out of the nest. 

The internal force, the superfluous energy thus manifested in 
making everybody miserable is the right thing in the wrong place. 
It wants its proper outlet. I am far from agreeing with Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe and others that marriage is the ‘best,’ but it is 
doubtless a very thorough outlet for both sexes. Failing this, a girl 
with any good feeling will try to strike out a line for herself, and, if 
possible, to help those who have done a great deal for her. The 
bitterness imported into the question is unnecessary ; the secret of it 
is very curious and is connected with the general want of religious 
training and discipline, the loss of the old ethical standards, now dying 
fast if dying hard. The solution is WorK. 

When I was in America I was touched by the sacrificial life of the 
mother. Girls do not always marry early there. They like a good 
time, and their mothers cannot bear to part from them, say from 
fifteen to twenty-five. But when they marry they put on heavier 
chains than any English mother does, whose love expresses itself 
differently. American devotion to the children isa religion. The 
husband never dreams of demurring to wife and family quitting him 
for months at a time, and sending him to live at his club, if the 
babies’ health or entertainment seem to call for it. The mother 
nurses them in sickness, gives up her likes and dislikes, her accom- 
plishments, her amusements, her husband, keeps up or drops a circle, 
at the bidding of the irresponsible small things ; she is never divided 
from her young ones, sometimes not night or day till they are well 
on in their teens; she is nursemaid, governess, sister, all in one, and 
it wears her out—sometimes injures them—this long subjection. In 
England we used to have a similar subjection, but it was of the child 
to the mother. English mothers do not think they ought to rank 
second in their own house, except to their husbands, and husbands 
are not always aware how much of self-abnegation even that involves ; 
the wife herself hardly knows. She‘writes for him, intrigues for him, 
gives up her music, gives up her painting, her reading ; she cannot do 
all, and husband and house must come first. When she has brought 
up all the children, she thinks her toil may be lightened. The girls 
can take some of the housekeeping, the boys can lift the strain on 
the family purse. Do they see it, these young espiégles? Not much, 
Harry is in no hurry to shackle himself. Florry does not want to do 
housekeeping ; she wants to amuse herself all day long. If she 
undertakes any duty she does it as badly as she can, and mother does 
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not say anything for fear of‘ making her discontented.’ No thought 
of ‘duty to one’s neighbour’ occurs to them; how can it? They 
have never been taught the old dull lessons. The word ‘dutiful’ is 
obsolete, just as long credit is obsolete ; our independence imposes a 
statute of limitations in the sacredest relations, Ask the antiquary 
what means ‘obedience to parents,’ ‘ filial*respect ;’ the words are 
senseless to young people, whose very kindergartens have been hot- 
beds of selfishness, vying with home to relax the old bonds and please 
rather than discipline. The sacrificial life of the parent is not shared, 
scarcely observed, by the child. There is no give-and-take at all. I 
have known wealthy people left for days without a brougham to go out 
in, because the sons and daughters had ordered all the carriages for 
their own engagements. And the result, is it affection? It is con- 
tempt, it is bitterness. At last both sides revolt. Something is 
wrong with that rose-leaf. They must separate. It is a relief to 
both parties. 

This is an unnatural condition. Self-sacrifice ought never to 
overpass the bounds of reason and of self-respect. Life is too serious, 
too dignified even in the children we love, for us to permit them to 
disgrace it, or to waste it, in their youthful myopism. Every human 
being has to justify his existence, and to women, whether within or 
without matrimony, we look for all helpful, all compassionate, all holy 
deeds and influences. Lady Jeune spoke with a true mother’s heart 
when she vindicated the mother’s eagerness to put all that she con- 
siders happiness (even to a good match) in her daughter’s way. But 
happiness can only last when it is earned : vacuous, desultory pursuits 
do not bring it, mere ‘happy’ marriage does not bring it, it only 
comes from work—and work for others. 

If girls were brought up to earn their own living, which involves 
that work; to feel that they not only might, but must, share their 
brothers’ responsibilities ; if parents trained them lovingly, firmly, for 
this natural duty, they would be happier, and the problem of revolt 
would be solved. The girl who has a real place in life seeks no false 
avenues of authority. There are plenty of openings. Properly 
equipped, young women can travel alone, lodge alone, cultivate 
bachelor quiet or bachelor conviviality. They learn self-respect in 
independence, which they do not learn at dances and theatres, and 
men respect and marry what they otherwise only flirt with. But 
here, no doubt, parents are ‘ kittle cattle.’ The mother knows the 
risks and shrinks ; the father, who has denounced for years the idle- 
ness of girls, turns round when it comes to the point, and tells the 
girl there is no hunting-ground for husbands like the ball-room. A 
score of obstacles are thrown out by the parents’ own love, for they 
remember the hard work of the struggle, and forget the delight of it. 
But the young citizen asks to be recognised as such: there should not 
be one law for the woman and another for the man, Make the best 
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of Mr. Grant Allen’s comfortable words, that the ‘ exogamic instinct’ 
is the saving of the old country, a sign of the highest civilisation. 
To be happy and healthy the ‘discrepant units’ must fly apart, and 
no blame attaches to them. If we all lived together and got on, 
what would become of colonisation? how should we find change of 
food, and what would happen to our digestions? Let the old tra- 
ditions go ; things would be no better could we go back to the old 
ways, churchgoing and chaperons. Give the child its birthright ; 
liberty—it is our only birthright : but equip the child. There is no 
need for these savage struggles, no need to wound and crucify what 
makes liberty and slavery alike sweet and healthy—love, itself no 
birthright, but only to be earned. 

Equipped! Is the girl—I had almost said is the boy—ever equip- 
ped for this privilege of liberty which they clamour for? What do 
they know about it, what will they do with it? Has the boy been 
taught any broad principles of life, the meaning and results of his 
impulses and actions? Is the girl aware that any dangers exist for 
her? Has their costly education fitted them for the responsibilities 
of human existence? No, in England certainly not. The average 
English girl is absolutely unready for this liberty, and almost any 
clergyman, doctor, lawyer, will endorse what I say. 

An English girl travelling without her mother or old friend may 
be safe, but she is looked at a little askance by well-bred people, as 
I have constantly noticed. Why? because it is assumed that, having 
had the usual English education, she is either not fit to take entire 
charge of herself, or—it is too late to matter. 

An American girl travelling alone is not looked at askance : people 
may not quite know why, but they recognise the custom of the 
country. The truth is, in America, where education, like most other 
things, is ahead of us, girls are capable of taking care of themselves, 
and they habitually do so take care. In most girls’ schools, so I am 
informed, there are physiological classes held for the wise and decent 
instruction of the girls in the main responsibilities pertaining to 
physical life. When the girl is about fourteen or fifteen, the parent 
is applied to. ‘Do you wish your daughter to attend these classes 
this term ?’ The mother replies ‘ Yes,’ or she replies ‘No ; my daughter 
is young for her age, I prefer to put it off for a year or two years.’ I 
do not say that these classes are always adequate, but I say they are 
a safeguard and a preparation ; the principle is wholesome and reason- 
able, and the girl receives at least a certain amount of knowledge of 
the world in a grave, decent, open, and honourable manner, which 
enables her to recognise a pitfall when it comes, and saves her from 
at any rate blundering into ruin. 

I sorrowfully agree with those who urge that, under existing 
conditions, should the concession of the Wanderjahr be made to girls, 
it will be a little superfluous if they expect a very high standard of 
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morality in men. Even now mothers are not infrequently purer 
than their daughters and certainly shyer, for corrupt literature is 
very accessible to young people; the utmost courage prevails in 
conversation and the advertising world. The religious antidote is 
gone, whilst the scientific one, proper medical instruction, has not 
come in. 

Is the change regretable? ‘Old-fashioned’ people think so. 
Freedom means exposure to soil and use, however we may admire 
robustness. There is nothing like the texture, nothing like the 
aroma, of the shielded flower, and the extinction of a beautiful thing 
is melancholy. But every act in life is decisive and marks growth, 
and we seldom wish to recall it. 

Meantime the girls will not wait. Disaffected, with fancied 
injuries and no conception of real oppression and pain, there is this 
strong pressure for independence. ‘The mother must yield, for 
the instinct is healthy though the way in which it is exhibited is 
often hideous, and parents and relations ought to co-operate in guiding 
and aiding the launch ina sensible spirit, instead of too often making 
the crisis in the child’s life subserve their own small ends and private 
grudges. 

And the mother—even the ‘inappropriately young’ and pretty 
mother— what is she todo? Her authority is laughed at, her occu- 
pation is gone. What does Nature answer? When the young bird 
becomes too big for the nest it takes flight. But the mother-bird 
builds a new nest. Child-bearing, child-rearing, and child-serving 
are not the whole duty of woman: it is a part of her life, often her 
strongest instinct, her tenderest remembrance. But the forces which 
the young bird obeys are not dead in the mother-bird after the 
fledging of the first brood. Take up new work. There are other 
duties in life, at home or outside home, and the energies running to 
waste in one worn-out direction are sorely needed elsewhere. A 
woman’s home may be and ought to be wider than the four walls of 
the little house she inhabits, and a woman’s heart may be bigger 
than a husband and a few children can wholly fill, Her own individu- 
ality, her own character, was not intended to be too far subordinated. 
Relics of her own earlier education, old beautiful gifts, old joys in 
books, flowers, science or art rise up in the moment of her own new 
freedom, and cry, ‘Take us up again and give us life. Weare not 
ungrateful, we do not sting, we are as much you as the children of 
your body, we children of your mind and of your soul. 


Be like the bird that halting in its flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 

Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings, 


M. E. HaweEis, 





A REPLY FROM THE DAUGHTERS 


I 


As a daughter, but, I trust, not in any sense a ‘revolting’ one, 
may I take up a brief in defence of the much abused girl of the 
present day? I have read with attention the interesting and 
instructive mass of information contributed of late to English 
periodicals about her, and the equally instructive comments made 
thereon by critics, wise and otherwise. 

Whether we owe most to friend or enemy it is indeed hard to 
say. According to one view, the modern maiden sits wringing her 
hands all day at home, exhausting herself in querulous laments over 
her inability to indulge in Wanderjahre, even in one mild Wander- 
jahr, and filling the surrounding air in general, and her unfortu- 
nate family’s ears in particular, with irritating iterations of the things 
she would do if she was let. 

According to another, her sole occupation consists in reading 
Ibsen’s works, Dodo, and The Heavenly Twins, and learning by 
heart quotations from The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, arranged in a 
text-book for morning and evening use. 

As to aspirations, our desires to develop our Personality (with a 
very big P), satisfy the cravings of our souls for something beyond 
the commonplace (the commonplace of home duties and making the 
best of our natural surroundings), are inseparable from an equally 
intense longing to frequent music-halls and possess latchkeys, and 
a vehement appeal to poor, much taxed Providence to remove the 
lingering prejudice against women smoking in public. 

To criticise one’s elders may seem to savour somewhat of imper- 
tinence ; but is it wrong for me as a girl of the period (in the literal, 
not the Mrs. Lynn Linton, sense of the phrase) to try and disentangle 
the things we do want from the things we are supposed to want? 
The latter, thanks to the masterly way many persons have wielded 
their pens of late, no one can pretend to be totally in ignorance of. 
But the former are considerably less well known, and I am beginning 
to be afraid that the likes and dislikes of the fin-de-siécle maiden 
may be destined to share the fate of Mr. Gladstone’s intentions, and 
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be only known by the guesswork of their admirers or detractors, 
Young people’s opinions are seldom asked, perhaps because on most 
subjects they are given without that trifling formality ; still, it strikes 
me as strange that, amid the ‘all sorts and conditions of men’ and 
women who have taken part in this discussion, not a single girl has 
come to the front in explanation or defence of her views, real and 
supposed. 

Surely the modern damsel ought to be sufficiently mistress of 
her pen and her grammar to be able to break a lance in her own 
cause. It is a cruel fate that has caused us to be painted in glaring 
colours, and held up to the ridicule of the cynical and the horror of 
the ‘unco guid :’ so will you allow me to put the subject before you 
as we look upon it ? 

When I say ‘ we,’ I do not mean the highly educated, examina- 
tion-passing Girton girl, with her vast schemes for regenerating 
mankind, or ousting our lords and masters from the paths where 
women are at present not allowed to follow. Nor do I mean the 
happy few whose talents for music, drawing, or any other art open 
out to them vistas of endless occupation and happiness. I want to 
speak in the name of the average more or less unemployed, tea- 
drinking, lawn-tennis playing, ball-going damsel, whose desire for 
greater emancipation does not run in the same lines as those of the 
independent shop-girl, or of the young woman with a mission. 

I should not like to assert that, were we given the free use of 
latchkeys and the entrée of music-halls, we should not avail ourselves 
of, and at the moment enjoy, these prerogatives keenly. But we do 
not adopt as our highest ideals these very frivolous and evanescent 
pleasures of the average hobbledehoy ; nor do we imagine that by so 
doing we should be most likely to gain that freedom and emancipa- 
tion so many of us long for, though we do consider ourselves bound 
by many senseless prejudices, meaningless restrictions, and annoying 
trammels. 

The most entrancing of possibilities fade into insignificance 
before the very smallest of realities. Parental prejudices, doubtless 
born of affection, but still prejudices, have existed, do exist, and will 
continue to exist; and, so long as they do thus exist, we don’t see 
any chance of the much-talked-of Wanderjahr having a place in the 
education of our young womanhood. But while we are ready to 
admit that this belongs to the eternal fitness of things, we do not see 
why we must therefore give up all our other aspirations, supposed 
or admitted. How many girls are there not at this moment whose 
position in life is best described by the old simile of a round peg in 
a square hole? There is hardly a single large family—or small 
one either, for the matter of that—which cannot show some member 
whose tastes, ideas, and ambitions differ radically from those of their 
enforced surroundings. 
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If this member be a boy, it matters but little. School and college 
keep him occupied and interested until the time when he can choose 
his career, all trades and all careers being, at any rate toa certain 
extent, open to him; and after that it lies in his own power to 
determine whether his life be a failure or a success. 

But not so the girl. 

If only the great mass of parents and guardians who, despite their 
many assertions to the contrary, do of course guide the destinies of 
England’s coming womanhood, would agree to cast off to a small 
extent the fear of Mrs. Grundy and the dread of malicious and 
spiteful gossip, I am sure they would never have cause to regret 
their decision, and they would gain their daughters’ deep and lasting 
gratitude. 

Naturally, I do not wish to deny that there will always be a 
certain number who will look on the acquisition of the inch of liberty 
we ask for as the stepping-stone for the ell of complete emancipation 
and the shaking-off of all conventional rules and regulations whatso- 
ever ; and whose greater freedom in pursuit of amusements would only 
lead to the committal of follies of every description. But noone could 
ever succeed in doing good to the many if they reflected on the evil 
they might be doing to the few, and in our case it is just these few 
who are the obstacles to our attaining the freedom we crave. 

Far be it from me to say that it is essential to every young woman’s 
welfare or happiness that she should be pursuing some vague ideal— 
whether amusing or instructive—at the greatest possible distance 
from her home. I only think that there are many cases in which a 
girl might, at the expense merely of a few malicious words, and thit 
only in the first instances, be allowed to do a lot of things which she 
is not permitted to do now, which would make all the difference in 
the world to her and could harm noone. At least in my eyes and 
those of my contemporary friends they do not appear capable of 
harming anyone, and we do think there is harm in the present system. 

For example, it has always struck me that there is an increase in 
the number of unhappy marriages ; and I cannot resist the conclu- 
sion that they arise often from girls plunging into matrimony simply 
and solely to escape from a home life whose restrictions they imagine 
less endurable than a loveless marriage of convenience. The novelty 
of the situation for a time makes things go smoothly, but the 
awakening comes all too surely, and two wrecked lives are the result. 

Now we say that if a girl were, whilst at home, of course within 
reasonable bounds, permitted to follow the natural bent of her mind, 
she would not be impelled by hef boredom and discontent into 
marrying the first person, whether congenial or not, who appeared 
on her limited horizon. 

Set down in plain black and white, her requirements may appear 
very trifling ; but, as the philosopher said, the world is made up of 
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trifles. And these are trifles that cause an incredible amount of 
discontent, grumbling and irritation. 

What she wants, first of all, is the abolition of chaperons on all 
possible occasions. This at once results in a deadlock between the 
modern mother and her yet more modern daughter: the difference 
of opinion as to which are possible occasions, and which are not. I 
will quote a few that appear very possible. 

She considers it hard that she cannot walk the length of two or 
three—even five or six—streets to visit a friend, without having first 
provided herself with an unhappy maid or attendant of some 
description, presumably to prevent her from losing her way or get- 
ting runover. Or, if the friend she wishes to visit reside at a greater 
distance, she is not considered capable, without the aforesaid chaperon, 
of driving quietly in a hansom as far as that abode. 

So it is in everything. No early morning stroll in the Park, or 
afternoon tea-party, may be undertaken without the same faithful 
domestic walking gloomily by her side, or waiting drearily for her in 
alien front halls. 

A young married woman does not wear her wedding ring in her 
nose or other prominent spot to assure the passer-by of her social 
status; and, owing to prevailing fashions, her clothes do little to 
distinguish her from her unwedded sister. Yet she can walk through 
the streets alone, and drive in hansoms alone. Why cannot the 
girl ? 

Is it that her parents do not trust her for one second when out of 
their sight to behave in a rational and lady-like manner? Or is it 
that: they do not think she has common sense and presence of mind 
enough to find her way about the streets, to avoid being run over 
by omnibuses in their wild career, or to pay her cabby the necessary 
shilling? Ifso, there is little to be said and much to be deplored. 
But is it not rather that the real reason is to be found in the 
constantly repeated formula, ‘ People would talk so if. . .’ 

Surely the mothers might enter into a treaty to allow their respec- 
tive daughters the privilege of walking a mile or so, or driving that 
listance—alone—in the most civilised capital in Europe. They do not 
rebel against chaperons from a wanton desire to be aggressively 
independent, or always to go about alone. But, in the nature of 
things, there are so many harmless pleasures they enjoy which 
to their parents and guardians are mere weariness and vexation of 
spirit. Under existing circumstances, either the latter must endure 
long periods of boredom or the former give up an equal amount of - 
innocent enjoyment. Why cannot something be arranged to pre- 
vent this constant necessity for sacrifices on both sides, sacrifices 
irritating because they are so small and useless ? 

Without going to see either Mrs. Tanqueray or Ibsen, there are 
many matinées and concerts which girls might attend but for the 
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ever necessary satellite who cannot be spared to go with them. 
They even must have one to accompany them to church. 

Talking of church reminds me of another thing. If, spurred on 
to sudden charitable energy by a rousing sermon of a favourite 
parson, they are seized with an earnest wish to go and ‘do good’ in 
the East End, their inspirations are nipped in the bud by the usual 
formula, and the subject, and any good they might possibly do, are 
alike abandoned. For who has ever heard of anyone ‘slumming’ 
under the protecting care of a chaperon ? 

There is another point to mention: the question of friendship 
between men and girls, as distinguished from flirtation. It does in- 
deed seem a mistaken system which prevents a man anda girl knowing 
anything in reality of each other’s characters until they are engaged, 
when, unless they be people unusually indifferent to gossip and 
kindred annoyances, it is too late to make any alterations or repair 
mistaken impressions. 

Inter-feminine conversation has never been famed for its depth 
of ideas or intellect: why may not the girls enjoy a little of the 
superior article from masculine lips without being suspected of 
ulterior designs on their hearts, if the men be poor, or on their 
fortunes, if they be rich? They never get a chance of finding out 
what a man thinks; and the married woman in the ball-room routs 
them with ignominy, simply because with her the unmarried man can 
chat at his ease, secure of not being angled for if he be rich, or warned 
off the premises if he be poor. 

The so-called revolting maiden only asks for a small amount of 
liberty. The average girl, as Mr. Besant might call her, does not want 
it for any of the weird and wild purposes set forth to the world of 
late. She does not want to read the books forbidden by her parents, 
or to see the plays they prefer she should not see. She only wishes 
to enjoy the minor pleasures and duties of life without the now 
inevitable bored and wearied chaperon. She does not want any- 
thing very startling or very important. And, as things are now, if 
she wanted to be great, how could she? What heroine of antiquity 
could have achieved renown on such terms ? 

Can we picture to ourselves Una, in the days of yore, wandering 
through the desert with her lion and her lady’s-maid? If it be 
urged that the lion acted as chaperon, I can only say that if properly 
tamed lions, warranted not to roar or bite, be provided, they would 
be gladly accepted in lieu of the maids and governesses and duennas 
of the present time. 

The refusal of parents and guardians to grant these desires, or 
even to sympathise with them, probably arises from the fact that in 
their young days—those times to modern minds so terribly dull and 
unenterprising—such sentiments were as unknown as the electric 
light. But they have admitted the practicability of the latter, and it 
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is to be trusted that they may eventually acknowledge the advisability 
of the former. 

Rome was not built in a day: and girls cannot expect to prove in 
that space of time their fitness for either liberty or latchkeys. But 
many littles make a mickle, and perhaps the time may not be 
very far off when it will occur to the elders that, if the juniors were 
allowed by degrees a modicum of freedom in everyday life, they 
would not be so liable, on the unavoidable occasions when they 
suddenly get a comparatively large amount, to be carried away by 
the novelty of the situation, and commit such an infinitude of follies. 

Perhaps we may even see the day when a chaperon will be as little 
known as a great auk or other creature of a past era. 


KATHLEEN CUFFE 





A REPLY FROM THE DAUGHTERS 


If. 


Now that the mothers have been heard upon this subject, it seems 
only fair that the daughters should be heard also. If it is true that 
there is any wide-spread revolt of a race of beings so proverbially 
dutiful as daughters, it can only be because there is at bottom a 
sufficient reason and a crying need. And who so fitted to tell of 
this need and explain this reason as the daughters themselves ? 

In a conversation not long ago with a witty but rather ill-natured 
friend, we happened to speak of a large family of daughters whom we 
both knew. 

‘They are charming girls,’ she said, ‘ but I wonder why they have 
been left to wither on the parent stem ?’ 

The expression struck me unpleasantly. ‘Withering,’ I said to 
myself, ‘ are unmarried girls at home in danger of withering?’ And 
I was forced to acknowledge that it was only too true. I could recall 
to my mind at once at least a dozen instances of girls I knew who 
were, it seemed to me, slowly but surely withering in ideas and 
interests, and whose lives were becoming less and less fruitful and 
more and more limited day by day. 

Then came the question why this was, and the answer seemed to 
me a revelation of the whole difficulty in regard to this revolt of the 
daughters—the underlying cause of all-the trouble. These girls are 
withering because they are not allowed to live their own lives, but are 
always compelled to live the lives of other people. They have no 
chance of self-development, no work or pursuits of their own; their 
especial talents are left to lie dormant, and their best powers are 
allowed no sphere of action. They must continually crush back the 
aspirations of their own natures, and must stifle the cry of their own 
individuality. And I said to myself, ‘No wonder they wither, and no 
wonder they revolt.’ 

The time of unmarried daughters at home is often entirely spent 
in domestic and social duties or pleasures, agreeable or distasteful as 
the case may be, imposed upon them by the authority of those 
around them. Their individuality is absorbed in the family life, and 
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they are not allowed to develop their own interests and pursuits. It 
is thought quite enough for them to be carried along in the current 
of the family pursuits, and to be interested only in the family inte- 
rests. And then in later years, when the family life ceases, as it 
inevitably must sooner or later, these girls, perhaps by this time 
middle-aged women, will be left quite forlorn, with narrowed ideas and 
circumscribed faculties, and with no resources of their own upon 
which to depend. Their ‘withered’ lives, cut off from the parent 
stem, become mere cumberers of the ground, a weariness to them- 
selves and a care to their friends. 

In a novel lately I came across the following pathetic story of two 
such withered lives. 


‘It’s a wonder to me,’ Aunt Jane was saying, ‘ where this child has got all her 
notions from. Our poor dear father brought us up so wisely, he never let us have 
any new-fangled notions ; what was good enough for him was good enough for us, 
he said, as you know quite well, Emma. And if any of us wanted to do anything 
out of the way, which I am thankful to say I, for one, never did, he used to say, 
if we must make ourselves the laughing-stock of our neighbours we must wait 
uutil he was gone, for as long as he lived he meant to be master in his own house.’ 
As Aunt Jane paused for breath, and glanced triumphantly around the room, as if a 
once rebellious-minded but now crushed audience were seated there, Aunt Emma 
gave a gentle sigh, and her knitting fell into her lap. These reminiscences, which 
Aunt Jane was never tired of repeating, were full of pain to Aunt Emma, for she 
had thirsted after many forbidden things in her youth. And though the state of 
constant repression in which she had lived had not embittered her and made her 
intolerant, as had been the case with Aunt Jane, it had nevertheless worn away 
her courage and her faith; so that, when twenty years ago their father had died, 
and with his death freedom had come, Aunt Emma found herself a middle-aged 
woman, with a mind unable to grasp any definite purpose. Even her visions 
seemed to have faded away, leaving only a vague yearning after some misty glow 
of unattainable sunlight. Her life was simply withered, and old age had come 
upon her, bearing no fruit. 


This extract only states the case of thousands of young women, 
whose loving parents really desire to make their daughters happy, 
and who provide for them every luxury, but who expect them to be 
satisfied with these luxuries, and to have no outside interests of their 


own. 
They must arrange the flowers, help with the housekeeping, pay 
the family calls, entertain the family visitors, always be at hand, well- 
dressed, cheerful and smiling, like household angels, as they are often 
called, without any personal preferences or pursuits, ready to meet 
every call, and to contribute to everyone’s pleasure but their own. 
All this, it is true, is a part, and a very essential part, of the duty 
belonging to an unmarried daughter at home ; but it is only a part. 
The tyranny of it comes in when it is considered to be all. It is the 
fact that she must always be ‘ on tap,’ if we may use the expression, 
that makes this life so hard and dull in its effects. Under such cir- 
cumstances the girl can never sit down to read or write without fear 
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of being disturbed ; she can never undertake any definite work or 
pursuit, lest it might interfere with some of these unceasing claims 
She never, in fact, has an hour that she can call absolutely her own, 
free from the danger of interruption. There is always something 
wanted by somebody, and a girl of average conscientiousness would 
feel very selfish should she refuse to meet these unceasing claims, 
even though most of them may be very unimportant, and although 
she herself may have on hand at that very moment some important 
work of her own. Her brother, who is reading at home in his vaca- 
tion, is never to be disturbed; but that, of course, is because he is 
reading for his examinations, and expects to do something afterwards. 
But are the girls who are not going in for examinations, and who 
never expect to do any great things, not to be allowed some definite 
time for study and self-improvement, or for some outside philan- 
thropic work ? 

Among all the girls I know there is scarcely one who is not 
especially interested in something outside the family life, and who 
is not longing to be allowed a little time to devote to it. One would 
like to study botany, another wants to do literary work, another 
longs to be allowed to paint, while still another is secretly preparing 
for the higher local examinations, and, to do her work, is obliged to 
get up at five every morning. From the fear of seeming selfish, or 
in dread of the opposition they will be sure to meet, none of these 
girls have as yet dared to insist on their own personal rights ; and I 
doubt if their parents even so much as suspect that their daughters 
have any real interests or pursuits of their own at all. 

A lady said lately, in speaking of her career in life, that when a 
girl she had an insatiable desire for study, but that after her school- 
room days were over, her family strongly objected to her taking time 
from the family life for this purpose, and she was therefore compelled 
to adopt the plan of secretly rising several hours before the rest of 
the household that she might secure the necessary time for her work. 
She said that, as a consequence, by afternoon she was utterly worn out, 
not being very strong, and was obliged to take a regular afternoon 
nap. Not knowing the cause, no one objected to this. It was con- 
sidered in the family that she was delicate, and must on no account be 
disturbed in this daily nap. Whereas had she wished to take the 
hours devoted to this nap for her study, and had so been able to 
sleep until the usual time in {the morning, she would have been 
indignantly reproved for her selfishness. For her surface need of a 
nap she found sympathy and consideration, for her vital need of 
study she found only reproof. And her case is only a sample of 
thousands. 

Some years ago a friend of mine was among a company of girls 
who were studying in one of the earliest colleges for women, and it 
occurred to her to ask them whether they had had the sympathy of 
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their families and friends in their college career. Almost without 
exception each girl present said that she had had to fight for her liberty 
to go to college every inch of the way, and that all her family and 
friends had looked upon her as a monster of selfishness for persisting 
in carrying out her purpose. And I know at this moment any 
number of girls who have failed in a similar fight, from want of cou- 
rage to resist the opposition by which they were confronted, and who 
have lived disheartened lives ever since. 

In the matter of marriage every girl has an acknowledged right 
to determine her own life. Why not, then, let her have some little 
right to arrange her life when she does not marry? Some day her 
parents must leave her, and if they do not leave her with a husband 
and children to fill her life, is it not important that they should be 
able to leave her with some pursuits and interests of her own to 
occupy her and make her happy ? 

Grown-up sons are started off in an independent career of their 
own, with the good wishes and kindly help of all their family and 
friends, and are afforded every facility for the development of any 
especial talents they may possess, or for the pursuit of any career 
they may choose. Grown-up daughters, on the other hand, often 
with equal and perhaps greater talents, and with at least as high 
purposes as their brothers, are condemned to a life of dependence at 
home, their energies limited to the social and domestic duties of the 
household, all their talents cramped and thwarted, and every impulse 
to do something for the world outside treated as unwomanly and 
revolutionary. 

The suffering endured by many a young woman under these 
circumstances has never yet been told. Possessing no money in her 
own right, and obliged to beg, too often from an unwilling father, 
for all she gets, a girl of character, as she grows into maturity and 
lives on as a woman in her father’s house, suffers from a sense of 
bitter humiliation that no one who has not experienced it can under- 
stand. Many young women under these circumstances would gladly 
engage in any honourable labour, however menial, that would enable 
them to be independent and to own themselves. But this, of course, 
‘is not to be thought of for a moment.’ Could the parents of these 
daughters, who have never thought of them as independent beings, 
but only as appendages to themselves, created for the purpose of 
ministering to their pleasures, and waiting upon their fancies—could 
they for one single moment get a glimpse into the hearts of their 
quiet, uncomplaining daughters, they would be astonished and per- 
haps horrified. ‘ What can our daughters want more than they have 
now ?’ they would ask. ‘They have a good home and every comfort, 
and the society of their parents’ friends ; perhaps a carriage to drive 
in and horses to ride. What more can they possibly desire? To 
such parents I would reply: Your daughter wants herself. She 
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belongs to you now, and can walk only in your paths, and enjoy your 
pleasures, and live your life. She wants to belong to herself. She 
has paths of her own she longs to walk in, and purposes of her own 
she is eager to carry out. She is an independent being, created by 
God for the development of her own talents, and for the use of her 
own time. Her capacities were not given to her parents, but to 
herself ; her life is not their possession, but her own ; and to herself 
God looks for an account of it. Put yourselves in her place, and ask 
yourselves how you would like to have no independence, but be 
obliged to live always someone else’s life, and carry out only someone 
else’s purposes. You have had aims and purposes in your lives, and 
have been free, perhaps, to carry them out. Can you dare, as mere 
human beings like themselves, to lay hands upon the mature lives 
of your daughters and say, ‘It shall be as we please, not as they 
please’? If they yield to your demands it can only be at the ex- 
pense of a grievous waste of energies and capabilities that were meant 
by God to accomplish, through their instrumentality, some personal 
and instrumental work for Him. But this is an aspect of the question 
that very few adequately realise. There is no sadder sight in the 
world than that ofa wasted life. And when this waste is the result of 
carelessness or selfishness on the part of the strong towards the weak, 
it becomes no less a tragedy even although it is done under the name 
of parental love. Such tragedies are no fiction, but the very common 
occurrence of everyday life around us. How wanton is the waste 
continually going on in the lives of thousands of women, whose 
powers, by a long course of trivialities and mental starvation, de- 
teriorate year after year, until they themselves and all their friends 
suffer incalculable loss. 

It is, indeed, in the name of unselfishness that women are urged 
to this sacrifice. But is it a true unselfishness to suffer one’s life to 
be wasted in passing trivialities that leave one unfit for higher duties? 
Is it not rather a form of weak selfishness that, from a desire to win 
the approbation of those around one, or to avoid their censure, will 
consent to sacrifice the truest and deepest impulses and capacities of 
one’s nature in order to minister to passing and trivial demands ? 
And is it not likely to end in a far worse selfishness, when the day 
comes in which those to whom they have sacrificed themselves must 
inevitably suffer from the cramped and starved natures that such 
sacrifices produce? They have become unfitted for struggling with 
life and with the wider needs that come with increasing age, and are 
a burden and a drag where they were meant to be a prop and a 
comfort. 

A great deal is said about the duty and the beauty of ‘ self-sacri- 
fice,’ and as it is mostly said to the female part of creation, it is not 
to be wondered at that a conscientious girl feels herself to be a 
monster of selfishness if she ventures for a moment to assert her right 
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to live her own life in her own way, should that way differ in the 
least from the ways of those around her. 

Now the expression ‘ self-sacrifice’ possesses two widely different 
meanings, and the trouble is that the emphasis is generally put 
upon the wrong one. The difference is shown by the two little words 
‘to’ and ‘for.’ Self-sacrifice to is very different from self-sacrifice 
for. When a man throws himself before the Juggernaut car and is 
crushed to death, he has sacrificed himself ‘to’ an idol; when he 
loses his life to save the life of another, he has sacrificed himself ‘for’ 
that other. The wrong self-sacrifice is where we sacrifice ourselves 
‘to’ the whims or fancies or passing pleasure of those around us, 
The right self-sacrifice is where we find it necessary, for the best good 
of ourselves and others, to sacrifice ourselves ‘for’ their and our 
highest good. The wrong self-sacrifice is often easier at the passing 
moment than the right, but in the long: run it is sure to become a 
yoke of dreadful bondage. It is often easier for a sister to sacrifice 
herself ‘ to’ her selfish brother, by giving way to his selfishness, than 
it would be to sacrifice herself ‘for’ him by withstanding it. But 
by choosing the easier way she increases his selfishness, until it de- 
stroys all respect and affection. To help those we love, we must 
sacrifice ourselves not ‘to’ but ‘for.’ Present attentions or services 
are not always the test of the truest devotion. There is a self-abne- 
gation that is only a magnified selfishness, and there is an apparent 
selfish regard to one’s own character and development that is in reality 
the truest unselfishness. The girl who insists upon an opportunity 
for self-development and training at, perhaps, the cost to her parents 
of some present passing pleasure, will in the end bring far more 
interest and satisfaction into their lives than the one who has wasted 
her days of development in sacrificing all her highest powers ‘to’ the 
petty occupations and amiabilities demanded from her, often so 
unthinkingly, by the home circle. 

A woman with a definite purpose in life creates an atmosphere 
about her that cannot fail to impart a higher moral tone to those 
with whom she comes in contact, while without such a purpose she is 
liable to become a dead weight upon them, paralysing their energies 
and hindering their work. Girls need to realise this, and to be awakened 
to the sense of their responsibilities. For, after all, every woman, 
whether married or unmarried, is a human being, distinct from every 
other human being, and, as such, has her own individual and distinct 
duties and responsibilities, which she cannot and ought not to shift 
from her own shoulders. She cannot lay them on her parents, nor 
her husband, nor her friends, even should they desire and demand it. 
It must rest at last between her own soul and God alone. He has 
made her, not a puppet nor an idiot, but a rational free agent; and 
no false ideal of self-sacrifice can release her from this sacred respon- 
sibility. Any unnecessary suppression of her God-given powers, any 
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stinting of her highest development, is nothing less than sacrilege 
against the Creator who took pleasure in endowing her with powers 
to work for Him. 

The Bishop of Winchester, in an address to some young men and 
women, lately said some memorable words on this subject. After 
speaking of their opportunities and their capabilities, he urged upon 
them their responsibilities in the following words : 

Find out your work, your own personal work, and then set yourself todo it. But 
you may ask ‘ What is your work?’ I reply that it is that which you think of 
and feel after most frequently and most lovingly, the work that you are conscious of 
being best fitted to do. It is, however, almost better to choose the wrong work 


than not to begin any. To lounge and loiter through life has not only an unspeakable 
baseness with it, but it is environed with the subtlest dangers. 


What these dangers are anyone can divine who will carefully study 
the wasted and withered lives around them. 

But there is another aspect, apart from that which affects merely 
the home or the individual life, in which we must consider this ques- 
tion. No one of us can live to herself nor die to herself, nor even to 
her family. We are each a part of the society around us, of the 
nation to which we belong, of the world in which we live. And we 
must consider the claims that these have upon us, when we are trying 
to decide what our duty really is. Women must be taught to realise 
the solidarity of the human race, and to recognise the fact that we 
are all members one of another, and that if one member suffers all 
must necessarily suffer with it. No woman can permit her life to be 
dwarfed and thwarted without inflicting an injury not only upon her- 
self and upon her family, but also upon the community in which she 
lives; and no woman can develop herself and make the most of all 
her powers without bestowing a positive benefit upon her friends and 
neighbours, and also upon the world. 

Let every girl then claim her right to individual development, not 
merely for her own welfare and enjoyment or for that of her family, 
but chiefly that she may become a more perfect instrument to per- 
form her allotted part in the world’s work. It must be a matter of 
principle, not a matter of self-indulgence. She must be able to say 
not merely, ‘I want to do this or that,’ but ‘I believe I ought to do 
it.’ It isas fatal to a woman to live her life merely for her own en- 
joyment as it is for her to sacrifice her own life to other people’s en- 
joyment. She must sacrifice herself, not to people, but for principles. 
She must ask herself frankly and honestly, ‘ Have I any worthy pur- 
pose in my life? Am I doing the best with such powers as God has 
given me, or am I allowing them to be unused and wasted? Am I 
growing stronger and better with each year, or am I narrowing and 
deteriorating ? Shall I be able rightly to fulfil my duties to the world 
in which I live if I allow myself to be frittered away in little nothings, 
and fail to strengthen and developall my powers? Is it not my duty, 
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even for the sake of others, to realise my best and highest self, and to 
make the most of all my capacities ?’ 

If the community were only alive to its own highest interests, it 
would hail with heartiest welcome the advent of girls such as these, 
and all true lovers of humanity would reach out a hand to help them 
break through the trammels of prejudice or conventionality that have 
hitherto held them in check. 

Hundreds of avenues are opening for the girls of to-day in which 
they can get the development and find the work they need. It ought, 
therefore, to be a matter of principle for every girl who has reached 
maturity to consider what is her own especial gift or capability ; and, 
having discovered it, she ought to be as conscientious in trying to 
carry it out as she wou!d de conscientious in carrying out any of the 
domestic duties which hitherto may have seemed to her to have been 
the only career allowed her. 

The revolt of the daughter is not, if I understand it, a revolt 
against any merely surface conventionalities, that are after all of not 
much account one way or another, but itis a revolt against a bondage 
that enslaves her whole life. In the past she has belonged to other 
people, now she demands to belong to herself. In the past other 
people have decided her duties for her, now she asks that she may 
decide them for herself. She asks simply and only for freedom to 
make out of her own life the highest that can be made, and to develop 
her own individuality as seems to her the wisest and the best. She 
claims only the ordinary human rights of a human being, and humbly 
begs that no one will hinder her. 


Atys W. PEARSALL SMITH. 





THE SHAH OF PERSIA IN ENGLAND 


WHATEVER may be said of the personal qualities and of the rule of 
the present King of Persia, there can be no question about certain 
favourable features by which he is advantageously distinguished from 
the rest of Oriental princes. He not only made an exception to the 
rule and etiquette of Mohammedan Asia by visiting Europe three 
times, but he has always taken the trouble to note down carefully all 
that he saw and experienced, and to publish it afterwards for the 
instruction of his subjects, with the avowed intention to impart the 
knowledge of the West and to enlighten his readers about modern 
civilisation. During his last visit to Budapest I had the honour of 
being his interpreter for several days, and I was quite astonished to find 
that after the toilsome work of many hours, when we were all exhausted 
and worn out by continual visits and calls, I was asked in his private 
room, sometimes after ten o’clock in the evening, to give accurate in- 
formation about things, persons, and places he had seen during the day. 
These he used to put down in Persian writing, but the proper names 
he gave in European characters, in order to avoid misspelling, having 
been taught by experience that the Arabic letters are insufficient for 
the transcription of European names. 

I suppose he has acted in the same manner everywhere else, for 
the copy of his diary before me, written in a fluent Persian style and 
published by his command in Teheran, hardly contains any proper 
name to which the European, mostly French, transcription is not 
added. The Shah presents himself in his new literary work as an 
extremely painstaking writer, who strives to be accurate in the de- 
scription of the sites, towns, palaces, gardens, and museums he had 
seen, and who in the meantime shows great tact in speaking of person- 
alities he had met with. There is not even the shadow of pronounced 
criticism so far as regards disapproval. What displeases him is but 
lightly touched, whereas his praises are more outspoken, and it is 
only by reading between the lines that one might guess the real 
meaning of his words. Thus the account of his sojourn in Russia is 
extremely meagre, and the somewhat cool reception he met with at 
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St. Petersburg is reflected in the rather cool but civil words in which 
he records his stay at the Russian capital. 

In the portion of his book devoted to England we notice quite 
thecontrary. Whilst approaching London on board of the ‘ Osborne” 
he was met by the Prince of Wales, of whom he says: ‘ He looks just 
as he was sixteen years ago, when I first saw him, only he has grown 
somewhat stouter.’ After joining the Prince on board of the ‘ Duke 
of Edinburgh,’ the Shah is quite enraptured by the luxury exhibited 
in the great saloon of that vessel, and his admiration is boundless 
when he witnessed the extraordinary reception accorded to him by 
the people of London. He says the crowd was such an intense and 
enthusiastic one that the carriages could hardly pass. The demonstra- 
tion of friendship and joy he found without a parallel, and bearing 
testimony to the genuineness of this outburst of public opinion, he 
quotes the following remark of the Prince of Wales: 


We have not got the means to force the people to give you such a warm 
reception, they have come here from their own good will and out of sympathy. 


It need hardly be said that the Shah is highly pleased at the splen- 
didly furnished apartments in Buckingham Palace, of which he gives a 
minute account, not forgetting to mention, as usual, all the princes and 
princesses, as well as the members of the aristocracy and the ambas- 
sadors of the foreign countries who were introduced tohim. His first 
meeting with Her Majesty at Windsor he describes as follows : 


Her Majesty the Queen, surrounded by her daughters and by the ladies in 
waiting, received me at the bottom of the staircase. She wore a black dress, and had 
a black stick in her hand and had also put jewels on. After alighting from the 
carriage I approached and tendered her my hand, which she seized, and leading me 
upstairs, we passed through a gallery and a large hall adorned with fine pictures 
to a room which I had seen sixteen years before. Here we took a seat and con- 
versed for some time. After the introduction of Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Battenberg, and Lord Salisbury, I noticed in the 
retinue two or three Hindustanis, dressed after the fashion of India and speaking 
Persian. Her Majesty remarked, ‘I have ordered them from India, they are 
teaching me the Urdu language.’ On rising the Queen gave me a nosegay, and 
leading me again to the staircase, I took leave of Her Majesty. 


Returning to London, the Shah has to go through an endless 
series of receptions and invitations which dazzle even his Oriental 
eye. The minute account of all these festivities, dinner and garden 
parties, may be tiresome to the English reader, and it has been ap- 
parently written in order to impress his Persian subjects with the 
great honour and consideration paid to their sovereign in the countries 
of Frenghistan. The Shah is by no means indifferent to the honours 
bestowed upon him, and he was particularly struck by the ovation 
given to him in the Guildhall. He mentions the speech he made 
here after the dinner, as well as the answer given by Lord Salisbury, 
of which latter he says that the allusion of the Prime Minister 
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to the friendly relations between England and the foreign countries 
raised the spirits of the society. He has a particularly high opinion 
of Lord Salisbury and of Lady Salisbury, and of the latter he says 
literally: ‘She is a lady of middle size, highly respectable, up in 
politics, exceedingly wise and clever.’ The Shah anxiously avoids 
politics. He only occasionally alludes to the leading parties of 
England, and having accepted an invitation to dine with Lord Rose- 
bery, he says : 

This nobleman is a Liberal, and belongs to the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, which 
is the Opposition to the present men in government. Lord Rosebery is a compara- 
tively young man, of middle size and of a handsome face ; he has neither beard nor 
mustachios, 


On mentioning the guests of Lord Rosebery, the Shah quotes Duke 
of Chamberlain, a lapsus calami which but rarely occurs to him. 
It is really astonishing how this Eastern potentate has taken the care 
to note down everything most minutely, and in reading the descrip- 
tion of his visit to the Crystal Palace one can imagine how his subjects 
will admire the wonders of Frenghistan, and how proud they will be 
on reading that nearly two thousand unbelievers desperately fought 
to catch one leaf or flower thrown down from the balcony by the Shah 
to the crowd assembled to see him. 

In order to appreciate fully the importance of the Shah’s last visit 
to England, one has only to compare the report written by him of his 
journey made in 1873, of which an English translation, by the late 
Sir James W. Redhouse, was published in 1874 (London: John 
Murray). This last-mentioned diary contains chiefly general remarks 
upon England, social, political, military, and otherwise; whilst 
his present book, which deserves to be translated likewise, gives a 
rather detailed and lengthy account of various towns of England and 
Scotland and of many mansions and country houses of English and 
Scotch noblemen ; nay, it affords a clear insight into the public and 
private life of the United Kingdom such as no other Oriental publi- 
cation can boast of. After a full picture of London amusements and 
festivities, the royal author enumerates his excursions to the country, 
and gives us the narrative of his visits to the various towns and 
country seats. He begins by his call at Hatfield, and full justice 
is done to this splendid mansion of Lord Salisbury. The garden 
particularly attracted his attention, and he finds the grounds so 
extensive and varied that one unacquainted with the place might 
easily lose his way. We are favoured even with the history of 
Hatfield, reading that this castle was built three hundred years 
ago, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and that it has come down 
‘to the present owner from generation to generation. From Hatfield 
the seat of Lord Brownlow is visited, and next day the park and 
castle of Waddesdon. The wealth exhibited by the Barons Ferdinand 
and Alfred Rothschild very naturally called forth the admiration 
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of the King of Kings, who, with his ready cash of four million pounds, 
is rather poor in comparison with our modern Croesuses, and in grateful 
remembrance of their hospitality the Shah tells us that he offered 
them a golden box with an old enamel. The next country seat visited 
is that of Lord Windsor, and on passing Rugby the Shah relates the 
following episode: ‘I noticed here a very handsome child in the 
arms of a woman, to whom I beckoned. She came near, I seized the 
hand of the child, upon which the crowd rushed towards the railway 
carriage anxious to shake hands with me. I shook hands with 
everybody, and such was the throng and bustle that many people 
nearly got under the carriage.’ On the way to Sheffield a good deal 
of attention is devoted to the manufacturing district. The Shah 
fully appreciates the importance of this great industrial centre, and 
very often remarks that the whole world is provided from here with 
this or with that material. He enters into details in describing parts 
of the machinery ; he is enraptured by the agency of steam-power, 
and if many more Oriental princes would bestow such minute 
care upon the wonders of English mills as does Nasreddin Shah, 
there is no doubt the introduction of Western culture into Asia would 
be much facilitated. 

It would be an idle undertaking to report at full length the 
account the Shah gives in his diary of all the places visited and of 
the leading men of Great Britain he came in contact with. I dare to 
say he has hardly omitted a single one of the worthies of the day, and 
not only does he mention every man of note, but he gives us also the 
family relations of most, and from this point of view the Shah’s diary 
is decidedly the most comprehensive guide-book to English aristo- 
cratic, social, and industrial life. Scotland particularly attracted his 
attention. Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, Invercauld, Braemar, Dundee, 
and Edinburgh are separately sketched, together with the curiosities 
seen and the eminent men he met with or from whom he received 
hospitality. Sir Algernon Borthwick, the Earl of Hopetoun, and 
Lord Armstrong are particularly mentioned as hosts in whose 
splendid houses he enjoyed unparalleled hospitality. On his return 
from Scotland he visits Bradford, and he remarks that, in spite of the 
great ovations he has received hitherto in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, it was nevertheless here that he met with the most extra- 
ordinary reception. I shall try to give a literal translation of what 
the Shah says : 


The town council, notwithstanding the long and strange dress they wore, 
went on foot before my carriage and slowly, slowly they moved on through the 
streets, The multitude of men and women was such an excessive one that nothing 
could be seen but heads and skulls, and the Hurrah! they raised was nearly 
deafening. The women waved their handkerchiefs and clapped with their hands. 
As it happened to rain, [opened my umbrella. The inhabitants of this place, being 
chiefly working men, together with their families, had not seen up to this time 
any Padishah, for their own Queen had not as yet visited this place, and the 
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Prince of Wales was only there seven years ago. This might be the reason 
for their great anxiety to catch a glimpse of royalty and to gaze at me. The 
governor of Bradford was aware of this fact, and it is for this reason that the street 
was barred and that police was posted round the town-hall, where I took up my 
lodging. . . . Briefly the reception I met with in Bradford was unique. The 
inhabitants have a distinguished look, they have handsome faces and beautiful 
hair, 


In Leeds he meets with a similar reception. Here he is also 
lodged in the town-hall, which he declares to be the largest in 
England, and this splendid building, erected thirty years ago, he 
adds, was opened personally by the Queen. 

Brighton seems to have greatly pleased the royal visitor, for he 
speaks in full detail of all he had seen there. The Aquarium is a 
great wonder in his eyes, as well as the swimming feat performed by 
Professor Reddish, and in mentioning the inhabitants of this place 
he finds that all are well dressed, and that the ladies, conspicuously 
handsome, walk about with loose hair. In going through the diary 
of Nasreddin Shah we are struck by the sometimes naive manner in 
which he mixes serious and trivial matters. In one place he explains 
complicated machineries, historical events, and in another he dwells 
at great length upon the performance of a conjurer, whose tricks are 
fully described and admired, perhaps more even than the great naval 
review he witnessed. 

My intention was to give a short extract of the Shah’s diary 
referring to England, but I find the task more difficult than I believed. 
The text is incoherent and exceedingly tiresome to the European 
reader. In order to give an idea of the style and conception of the 
royal traveller, I shall conclude with a translation of the passage relat- 
ing his farewell visit to Osborne: 


Cowes is a small lovely place, and before reaching Osborne we passed an avenue. 
A large crowd hemmed both sides of the road, We arrived at the gate of Her 
Majesty’s park, which is a very private one; we did not see anybody in it. The 
grounds are spacious and beautiful, with fine trees, which have been brought from 
America and Canada, and the leaves of which resemble the leaves of the orange- 
tree. Very pretty are the elms, whose foliage reaches to the ground. The whole 
park is one delicious parterre. We had to go a long distance before arriving 
at the palace, around which we saw many tents. I asked for what purpose they 
had been erected. They answered for the Emperor of Germany, whose visit is 
expected, as the palace itself is not large enough. I found Her Majesty the Queen 
at the door next to the staircase, and after shaking hands we walked arm in arm 
to a room where besides us Emin-es-Sultan, Nazim-ed-Dowle (Malkum Khan the 
ambassador at that time), Prince Battenberg, Princess Beatrice, and the Chief 
Master of Ceremonies were present. Her Majesty was particularly kind and 
gracious, and we had a long conversation. After a while Princess Beatrice came 
in with a tray on which was an étut, which Her Majesty opened, and taking out 
from it an order with brilliants, in the centre of which was her likeness, exceedingly 
well done, she handed it over to me, saying, ‘I give you this as a keepsake,’ I 
manifested a great joy and satisfaction at this highly valuable and precious souvenir, 
upon which Her Majesty suspended the order with her own hand cn my neck, In 
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a similar way the first class of the Bath was given to Emin-es-Sultan (the Grand- 
vezir), and orders of St. George and St. Michael were given to the leading men of 
my retinue. I remained for some time in the company of Her Majesty, and I took 
afterwards my evening meal with Prince Battenberg, and went to the terrace, from 
which there is a splendid view of the flower-beds of the garden and the sea. 


With the description of the Isle of Wight closes the English por- 
tion of the Shah’s diary, which is at all events remarkable, partly from 
the personal views and opinions expressed therein, partly in consider- 
ing the unmistakable good impression which his warm reception 
in England has left upon the mind of this Oriental prince, whose 
political destinies are strictly allied with the interests of Great Britain 
in Central Asia. The contents of his diary relating to the Paris 
Exhibition and to his visit in France give a dry account of the 
official receptions, of the curiosities of arts and industry, but not the 
slightest allusion to cordiality and friendship. The Shah is by no 
means in love with the republican form of government. He does 
not betray his aversion in the course of his remarks, for he is exceed- 
ingly cautious, but he cannot conceal his astonishment on seeing a 
large community without a crowned head, and the expression ‘ Head 
of the Republic,’ as the President is styled, is far less in his eyes than 
an emperor, king, or duke. What conquered the sympathies of the 
Shah in England was private hospitality and the signs of real 
friendship shown to him by all classes of society, and as such manifes- 
tations were utterly absent in France, his coolness is to be found quite 
natural. French being the only European language he mastered to 
a certain extent—for his desire to appear as a French scholar is much 
greater than his knowledge of that language—he might naturally have 
felt more sympathy for France than for any other European country. 
But in reality this is not the case, though as a shrewd Oriental he 
abstains from showing colour. On entering France he put down in 
his diary the following remark : 

It is rather strange that France and England, in spite of being neighbouring 
countries, for they are only separated by a thin streak of water, should be still so 
different from each other. On arriving on French soil, we find that all habits and 


manners, the customs, the language, the exterior of men and women, of peasants, of 
soldiers, of mountains, plains, and trees, all is different from that in England. 


It seems that political necessity and later experience have 
somewhat obliterated his earlier predilection for France, which he 
nourished in the first decades after his accession to the throne. He 
is evidently not indifferent to the old saying that Persia is ‘la France 
de Orient,’ for the following passage occurs in his diary : 


The Parisians are, as far as regards character, bearing, and colour (?), very 
much like the Persians. The strong and solid buildings I noticed in England and 
in Russia are not to be found here. It has been previously asserted that Persia 
is the France of the East. Formerly I could not realise the correctness of this 
sentence, but this time having had a deeper insight I can approve of it, for every- 
thing strikingly resembles Persia. 
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Happily, however, Nasreddin Shah is not a man of emotional 
impressions. He may still feel a good amount of sympathy for the 
elegance, liveliness, and easy-going mind of the French nation, but in 
weighing the chances of the future of his dynasty and of his country 
he must look for a solid support and for an alliance with a country 
and with a nation which will offer him the best guarantee for his 
existence in the future. From the short intercourse I had with the 
King of Persia, I firmly believe that he had made the only salutary 
and happy choice, for although strictly boutonné, his prevalently 
English sympathies are beyond all doubt. 

The portion of his diary relating to his return from Paris to 
Persia is comparatively very meagre, and contains only details of such 
places as he had not visited in his previous journeys. The Shah was 
evidently tired, his memory was encumbered by the vast experience 
gained, and the bulky journal comprising his notes might have pro- 
duced several volumes of the size in which his book before us (411 
pages) has appeared. In viewing the general impression the reiterated 
visits have left upon the mind of the royal traveller, we are well 
justified in putting the question: what is and what may be the 
effect of these experiences upon the country under his rule, and will 
Persia benefit by them? Without being too sanguine, I believe the 
reforms introduced in Persia during the last decade are mainly the 
outcome of the enlightened mind of Nasreddin Shah, and the results 
would certainly be more apparent if the leading portion of Persian 
society would be only half as much penetrated by the necessity of 
introducing modern reforms as their royal master himself. The light 
of the rising sun falls at first at the top of the mountains, and it is 
only afterwards that the lower parts and the valleys are illuminated. 
In the East the principle is still in vigour, that the people follow the 
religion of their ruler, and if we show forbearance, the experience 
gained by Nasreddin Shah will ultimately not be lost upon his 
subjects, justly known as the most gifted people in Mohammedan 
Asia. 

It is for thisreason that the somewhat boisterous reception accorded 
to the Shah during his last visit to England must be fully approved 
in spite of the contrary views which pretend that it was overdone. 
Official England is altogether lacking in means, resources, and com- 
prehension adequate to the importance and position of the British 
Empire in Asia. London ought to have special allurements for 
Asiatic princes. Palaces for Mohammedans and Hindus, provided 
with mosques and temples, with basins and baths, ought to be at 
the disposal of royal visitors anxious to visit the British capital with- 
out infringement of their religious and customary life, and the lesson 
in European culture imparted to them at a distance would have a 
much greater effect if supported by studies made on the spot. One 
hardly believes how Orientals are flattered by the slightest attention 
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paid to their national habits and customs. In my correspondence 
with Mohammedan Indians I have found that the efforts of Her 
Majesty the Queen to learn Hindustani and the esteem in which the 
Munshi is kept at the Court are highly appreciated in the respective 
circles of your Indian possessions. Russia has long ago followed 
such a policy with her Asiatic vassals, and Tartar chiefs, who might 
as well be located in a stable, are lodged in imperial palaces and 
treated with civilities far above their rank. The Rajas and 
Maharajas of India must be quite differently looked upon. With them 
rules of court etiquette are a much more important matter, and the 
slightest neglect may deeply offend their susceptibilities. One thing 
is certain ; the more frequently Oriental princes will come to London, 
and the greater the facilities offered them to see England’s power, 
wealth, and culture on the spot, the stronger will become the ties by 
which her outlying possessions are united to the mother-country. 


A. VAMBERY. 





THE MYSTERY OF MONSIEUR REGNIER 


In these modern days men live fast and forget fast; yet, since it was 
barely twenty-four years ago, numbers among us must still vividly 
remember the lurid autumn of 1870. Eastern and Northern France 
had been deluged with French and German blood. During the 
month of battles from the 2nd of August to the lst of September, the 
regular armies of France had suffered defeat on defeat, and were now 
blockaded in Metz, or tramping from the catastrophe of Sedan to 
captivity in Germany. The Empire in France had fallen like a house 
of cards; Napoleon the Third was a prisoner of war in Cassel; 
the Empress and the ill-fated Prince Imperial were forlorn exiles in 
England. To the Empire had succeeded, at not even a day’s notice 
—for in France a revolution is ever a summary operation—the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, with the watchword of ‘ War to the bitter 
end’ rather than cede a foot of territory or one stone of a fortress, 
The Germans made no delay. The blood-tint had scarcely faded out 
of the waters of the Meuse, the unburied dead of Sedan yet festered 
in the sun-heat, and the blackened ruins of Bazeilles still smoked and 
stank, when their heads of columns set forth on the march to Paris. 
The troops were full of ardour; but in the Royal headquarters there 
was not a little disquietude. The old King made a long stay in the 
old cathedral city of Rheims, while men all over Europe were asking 
each other whether the catastrophe of Sedan had not virtually ended 
the war, and were hoping for the white dove of peace to alight on the 
blood-stained land. But that happy consummation was not yet to 
be. When King Wilhelm crossed the frontier, he had proclaimed 
that he warred not with the French nation, but with its ruler. That 
ruler was now his prisoner ; but Wilhelm had for adversary now the 
French nation, because it had taken up the quarrel which might have 
gone with the Déchéance, and in effect had made it its own. In 
the absence of overtures there was no alternative but to march on 
Paris. 

But Bismarck, although he carried a blithe front, was far from 
comfortable. He would fain have had peace—always on his own 
terms; but the question with him was, with whom could he negotiate, 
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capable, in the existing confusion, of furnishing adequate guarantees 
for the fulfilment of conditions ? That requisite he could not discern 
in the self-constituted body which styled itself the Government of 
National Defence, but which he spoke of as ‘the gentlemen of the 
pavement.’ He had all the monarchical dislike and distrust of a 
republic, and before the German army had invested Paris he already 
had begun to ponder as to the possibility of reinstating the dethroned 
dynasty. Possibly, indeed, he had already felt the pulse of Marshal 
Bazaine on this subject. 

It was on the 23rd of September, when the Royal headquarters 
was at Ferriéres, Baron Rothschild’s chateau on the east of Paris, that 
there either presented himself to Bismarck an intriguant, or that the 
Chancellor evoked for himself an instrument, for whom the way was 
made open to penetrate the beleaguerment of Metz and submit to 
Bazaine certain considerations. In connection with this mission we 
heard a good deal at the time of a mysterious ‘ Mons. M.,’ and an 
equally mysterious ‘Mons. N.’ Both were myths: ‘M.’ and ‘N,’ 
were alike pseudonyms of the real go-between, a certain EpMonp 
REGNIER, who died in Paris on the 23rd of January last, after a strange 
and varied career, of which the episode to be detailed in this article 
is the most remarkable. In a now very rare pamphlet, published by 
Regnier in November 1870, he describes himself as a French landed 
proprietor, with financial interests in England yielding him an income 
of 800/. per annum, and as having come to England with his family in 
the end of August of that year, in consequence of the proximity of 
German troops to his French residence. The painstaking compilers 
of the indictment against Bazaine give rather a different account of 
the character and antecedents of M. Regnier. Their information is 
that he received an imperfect education, sufficiently proven by his 
extraordinary style and vicious orthography. He studied, with little 
progress, law and medicine; later, he took up magnetism. He was 
curiously mixed up in the events of the revolution of 1848. He had 
some employment in Algeria as an assistant surgeon. Returning to 
France, he developed a quarry of paving-stone, and afterwards married 
in England a wife who brought him a certain competence. ‘ Regnier,’ 
continues the Report, ‘is a sharp, audacious fellow; his manners are 
vulgar—vain to excess, he considers himself a profound politician. 
Was he induced to throw himself into the midst of events by one of 
the monomanias which are engendered by periods of storm and 
revolution? Was he simply an intriguer, plying his trade? It is 
difficult to tell. But however that may be, the established fact is 
that we find him in England in September 1870, besieging with his 
projects the entourage of the Empress.’ 

Regnier’s siege of the forlorn colony at Hastings took the form of 
a bombardment of letters, his principal victim being Madame Le 
Breton, the lady-in-waiting of the Empress, and the sister of the un- 
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fortunate General Bourbaki, then in command of the Imperial Guard 
at Metz. He was about to have his passport viséd by the German 
Ambassador in London, rather an equivocal proceeding for a French 
subject ; and on the 12th of September he wrote thus to Madame 
Le Breton, desiring that the letter should be communicated to Her 
Majesty : 

The Ambassador in London of the North German Confederation may possibly 
say, ‘I think the King of Prussia would prefer treating for peace with the Imperial 
Government rather than with the Republic.’ If so, I shall start to-morrow for 
Wilhelmshihe, after having paid a visit to the Empress. The following are the 
propositions I intend to submit to the Emperor: (1) That the Empress-Regent 
ought not to quit French territory ; (2) That the Imperial fleet ts French territory ; 
(3) That the fleet which greeted Her Majesty so enthusiastically on its departure 
for the Baltic, or at least a portion of it, however small, be taken by the Regent 
for her seat of government, thus enabling her to go from one to another of the 
French ports where she can count upon the largest number of adherents, and so 
prove that her government exists both de facto and de jure. Further, that the 
Empress-Regent issue from the fleet four proclamations—viz., to foreign govern- 
ments, to the fleet, to the army, and to the French people. 


It will suffice to quote two of those suggested proclamations :— 


To foreign governments! To firmly insist upon the fact that the Imperial 
Government is the actual government, as it is the government by right. To the 
fleet! That just as the Emperor remained to the last in the midst of his army, 
sharing the chances of war, so also does the Regent, the only executive power 
legally existing, come with gladness to trust her political fortune to the Imperial} 
fleet. 


There followed a voluminous screed of irrelevant dissertation. 

Regnier confessedly made no way with the Empress. He saw, 
indeed, Madame Le Breton on the 14th, but only to be told, in 
language worthy of a patriot-sovereign, that ‘ Her Majesty’s feeling 
was that the interests of France should take precedence of those of 
the dynasty ; that she would rather do nothing than incur the sus- 
picion of having acted from an undue regard for dynastic interests, 
and that she has the greatest horror of any step likely to bring about 
a civil war.’ Those high-souled expressions ought to have given de- 
finite pause to Regnier’s importunity ; but that busybody was inde- 
fatigable. A second letter to Madame Le Breton for the Empress 
simply elicited from the gentlemen of her suite the information that 
Her Majesty, having read his communications, had expressed the 
greatest horror of anything approaching a civil war. A final letter 
from him, containing the following significant passage : 

I myself, or some other person, ought already to have been secretly and con- 
fidentially in communication with M. de Bismarck ; our conditions for peace must 
be more acceptable than those to which the soi-disant Republican Government 
may have agreed; every action of theirs ought to be turned to our advantage—we 
ourselves must act, 
evoked the ultimatum that ‘the Empress would not stir in the matter.’ 
Regnier then said that, as he found no encouragement at Hastings, 
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he would probably go to Wilhelmshéhe, where he would perhaps be 
better understood ; and he produced a photographic view of Hastings, 
on which he begged that the Prince Imperial would write a line to 
his father. On the following morning (17th), the Prince’s equerry 
returned him the photographic view, at the foot of which were the 
simple and affectionate words: ‘Mon cher Papa, je vous envoie ces 
vues d’Hastings; j’espére qu’elles vous plairont. Louis-Napoléon.’ 
I am personally familiar with the late Prince Imperial’s handwriting, 
and readily recognise it in this brief sentence. Regnier avers that it 
was with Her Majesty’s consent this paper was given him; but 
admits that he was told she added: ‘Tell M. Regnier that there 
must be great danger in carrying out his project, and that I beg him 
not to attempt its execution.’ In other words, the Empress was 
willing that he should visit the Emperor at Cassel, authenticating 
him thus far by the Prince Imperial’s little note; but she put her 
veto on his undertaking intrigues detrimental to the interests of 
France. 

Regnier by no means took the road for Wilhelmshéhe. At 7 P.M. 
of Sunday the 18th, he read in the special Observer that Jules Favre 
was next day to have an interview with Bismarck at Meaux. Eager 
to anticipate the republican Foreign Minister, he promptly took the 
night train for Paris. No trains were running beyond Amiens, and 
he did not reach Meaux until midnight of the 19th, to learn that 
Bismarck and the headquarters had that day gone to Ferriéres. At 
10 a.m. of the 20th he reached that chateau, and appealed to Count 
Hatzfeld, now German Ambassador in London, for an immediate 
interview with Bismarck, stating that he had come direct from 
Hastings. He was informed that the Chancellor had an appointment 
with Jules Favre at eleven, and that it was improbable he could 
be received in advance. But Bismarck having been apprised of his 
arrival, the fortunate Regnier was immediately ushered into his 
presence. Regnier congratulates himself on having anticipated the 
French Minister, ignorant of the circumstance that on the previous 
day the latter had two interviews with Bismarck, and that their then 
impending interview was simply for the purpose of communicating to 
Favre the German King’s final answer to the French proposals. 

Regnier says that he drew from his portfolio the photograph of 
Hastings with the Prince Imperial’s little note to his father at its 
foot, and handed the paper in silence to Bismarck ; and that after the 
latter had looked at it for some moments, he (Regnier) said ‘I come, 
Count, to ask you to grant me a pass which will permit me to go to 
Wilhelmshéhe and give this autograph into the Emperor’s hands.’ 
Why he should have applied to Bismarck for this is not apparent, 
since he might have gone direct from Hastings to Wilhelmshéhe 
without any necessity for invoking the Chancellor’s offices. It seems 
extremely probable that the request for a pass was a mere pretext to 
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gain an interview, and the more so since Bismarck made no allusion 
to the subject, but after a few moments, according to Regnier, ad- 
dressed that person as follows : 


Sir, our position is before you; what can you offer us? with whom can we 
treat? Our determination is fixed so to profit by our present position as to render 
impossible for the future any war against us on the part of France. To effect this 
object, an alteration of the French frontier is indispensable. In the presence of 
two governments—the one de facto, the other de jure—it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to treat with either. The Empress-Regent has quitted French territory, 
and since then has given no sign. The Provisional Government in Paris refuses to 
accept this condition of diminution of territory, but proposes an armistice in order 
to consult the French nation on the subject. We can afford to wait. When we 
find ourselves face to face with a government de facto and de jure, able to treat on 
the basis we require, then we will treat. 


Regnier suggested that Bazaine in Metz and Uhrich in Strasburg, 
if they should capitulate, might do so in the name of the Imperial 
Government. Bismarck replied that Jules Favre was assured that 
the garrisons of those fortresses were staunchly Republican, but that 
Bazaine’s army of the Rhine was probably Imperialist. Then Regnier 
offered to go at once to Metz. ‘If you had come a week earlier,’ 
said Bismarck, ‘ it was yet time; now, I fear, it is too late.” With 
this, the Chancellor went away to meet Jules Favre, with the parting 
words to Regnier, ‘Be so good as to present my respectful homage 
to his Imperial Majesty when you reach Wilhelmshohe.’ At a sub- 
sequent meeting the same evening, Regnier repeated his anxiety to 
go at once to Metz and Strasburg, and make an agreement that these 
places should be surrendered only in the Emperor’sname. Bismarck 
was clearly not sanguine, but he said, ‘Do what you can to bring 
us someone with power to treat with us, and you will have rendered 
great service to your country. I will give orders for a “‘ general safe- 
conduct ” to be given you. A telegram shall precede you to Metz, 
which will facilitate your entrance there. You should have come 
sooner.’ So these two parted; Regnier received his ‘ safe-conduct,’ 
and started from Ferriéres early on the morning of the 21st. But 
this indefatigable letter-writer could not depart without a farewell 
letter : 


I shall leave (he wrote to Bismarck) your advanced posts near Metz, giving 
orders for the carriage to await my return. I shall wrap myself in a shawl, which 
will hide a portion of my face. In the event of Marshal Bazaine acceding to my 
conditions, either Marshal Canrobert or General Bourbaki, acquainted with all that 
will be requisite for the success of my plans, may go out with my papers, dressed 
in my clothes, wrapped in my shawl, and depart for Hastings, after giving me his 
word of honour that for everyone, except the Empress, he was to be simply Mons, 
Regnier. If everything succeeded according to my anticipation, he might then 
establish his identity, and place himself at the head of the army, with orders to 
defend the Chamber assembled, if possible, at a seaport town, where a loyal portion 
of the fleet should also be present. Ifthe project should miscarry, the Marshal or 
the General would return and resume his post. 
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Bismarck must have smiled grimly as he read this strange farrago; 
yet, whatever may have been his motives, he furthered the errand on 
which Regnier was going to Metz. 

That person reached the headquarters of Prince Frederick Charles 
at Corny, outside of Metz, on the afternoon of September the 23rd, 
and was promptly presented to the Prince, who said that Count 
Bismarck had informed him of his wish to enter Metz, and had left 
it to him to decide as to the expediency of complying with it. This, 
said the Prince, he was prepared to do, and he gave Regnier the 
requisite pass. The same evening that active individual presented 
himself at the French forepost line, and having stated that he had a 
mission to Marshal Bazaine and desired to see him immediately, he 
was driven to Ban-Saint-Martin, where the Marshal was residing. 
Bazaine at once received him in his study. At the outset, a dis- 
crepancy manifests itself in the subsequent testimony of the inter- 
locutors. The Marshal states that Regnier said he came on the part 
of the Empress, with the consent of Bismarck; while Regnier de- 
clares that he did not state to the Marshal that he had any mission 
from the Empress. On other points, with one important exception, 
the versions given of the interview by the two participants fairly 
agree, and Bazaine’s account of it may besummarised. After Regnier 
had stated that his commission was purely verbal, he went on to 
observe that it was to be regretted that a treaty of peace had not 
put an end to the war after Sedan; that the maintenance of the 
German armies on French territory was ruinous to the country ; and 
that it would be doing France a great service to obtain an armistice 
preparatory to the conclusion of peace. That, as regarded this, the 
French army under the walls of Metz—the only army remaining 
organised—would be in a position to give guarantees to the Germans 
if it were allowed its liberty of action; but that, without doubt, they 
would exact as a pledge the surrender of the fortress of Metz. 


I replied (says Bazaine) that certainly if we—the ‘ Army of the Rhine ’—could 
extricate ourselves from the impasse in which we now were, with the honours of 
war—that is to say, with arms and baggage—in a word, completely constituted as 
an army, we would be in a position to maintain order in the interior, and would 
cause the provisions of the convention to be respected; but a difficulty would 
occur as to the fortress of Metz, the governor of which, appointed by the Emperor, 
could not be relieved except by His Majesty himself. 


One of Regnier’s stated objects, continues the Marshal, was to 
bring it about that either Marshal Canrobert or General Bourbaki 
should go to England, inform the Empress of the situation at Metz, 
and place himself at her disposition. The departure of whichever of 
the two high officers should undertake this duty was to be surreptitious ; 
and for this Regnier had provided, with Prussian assistance. Seven 
Luxembourg surgeons who had been in Metz ever since the battle 
of Gravelotte had written to Marshal Bazaine for leave to go home 
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through the Prussian lines. This letter, sent to the Prussian head- 
quarters, was replied to in a letter carried into Metz by Regnier, and 
by him given to Bazaine, to the effect that the nine surgeons were 
free to depart. As there were but seven surgeons, the implication is 
obvious that the safe-conduct was expanded to cover the incognito 
exit, along with the surgeons, of Regnier and the French officer bound 
for Hastings. 


Regnier gave me (writes Bazaine) so many details of his soz-disant relations 
with the Empress and her entourage that, notwithstanding the strangeness of the 
apparition, I put faith in his mission, and believed that I ought not, in the general 
interest, to neglect the opportunity opened to me of putting myself in communica- 
tion with the outside world. I consequently told him that he would be duly 
brought into relations with Marshal Canrobert and General Bourbaki, whom I 


would inform in regard to his proposals, and whom I would place at liberty to act 
as each may choose in the matter. 


Finally, Regnier produced the photograph of Hastings with the Prince 
Imperial’s signature at the foot, and begged the Marshal to add his, 
which he did—‘as a souvenir of the interview,’ explained Regnier, 
according to the Marshal; according to Regnier, that he could exhi- 
bit the signature to Bismarck in proof that he had the Marshal’s 
assent to his proposals. Diplomacy conducted by chance signatures 
on casual photographs has a certain innocent simplicity, but is not in 
accordance with modern methods. Perhaps, however, the strangest 
thing in connection with this strange interview is Bazaine’s final 
comment : 


All this which I have narrated was only a simple conversation to which I 
attached a merely secondary importance, since M. Regnier had no written autho- 
rity from the Empress nor from M. de Bismarck. . . . This personage, therefore, 
appeared to act without the knowledge of the German military authorities, and it 
was not until considerably later that I became convinced of their cognisance, and 
of their mutual understanding as regards M. Regnier’s visit to Metz. 


And this in the face of General Stiehle’s letter to him in his hand, 
brought in by Regnier, sanctioning the exit of the nine surgeons, and 
the Marshal’s promise to Regnier that he and the officer who should 
accept the mission to Hastings should quit the camp incognito along 
with the Luxembourg surgeons 

Reference has been made to a discordance between the testimony 
of Marshal Bazaine and of Regnier on a very important point in 
regard to this interview. In his notes taken at the time the latter 
writes : 


The Marshal tells me of his excellent position, of the long period for which he 
can hold out; that he considers himself as the Palladium of the Empire. He 
speaks of the very healthy condition of the troops; and, if I may judge by his own 
rosy face, he is quite right. He tells of all the successful sallies he had made, and 
of the facility with which he can break through the besieging lines whenever he 
chooses to do so. 
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Later, he contradicts all this, explaining that, finding himself in the 
Prussian lines, and his papers liable to be read, he had written just 
the reverse of what he was told by the Marshal. He says that what 
Bazaine actually informed him was, that the bread ration had been 
already diminished, and would be necessarily further reduced in a 
few days: that the horses lacked forage and had to be used for food ; 
and that in such conditions, and taking into account the necessity of 
carrying four or five days’ rations for the army, and keeping a certain 
number of horses in condition to drag the guns and supplies, there 
would be great difficulty in holding out until the 18th of October. 
Bazaine, for his part, vehemently denied having given Regnier any 
such information, and it seems utterly improbable that he should 
have done so. It is nevertheless the fact that the 18th of October 
was the last day on which rations were issued to the army outside 
Metz. Regnier must have been a wizard; or Bazaine must have 
leaked atrociously ; or there must have been lying on the Marshal's 
table, during the interview with Regnier, the most recent state fur- 
nished by the French intendance, that of the 21st of September, 
which specified the 18th of October as the precise date of the final 
exhaustion of the army’s supplies. 

At midnight of the 23rd Regnier went to the outposts and 
next morning to Corny, where he found a telegram from Bismarck 
authorising the departure for Hastings of a general from the army of 
Metz. He was back again at Ban-Saint-Martin that same afternoon, 
when Marshal Canrobert and General Bourbaki were summoned to 
head-quarters to meet him, and the Luxembourg surgeons were 
assembled. Canrobert declined the proposed mission, on the plea of 
ill-health. Bourbaki had to be searched for, and was ultimately 
found at St. Julien with Marshal Lebeeuf. As he dismounted at the 
headquarters he asked Colonel Boyer—they had both been of the in- 
timate circle of the Empire—whether he knew the person walking in 
the garden with the Marshal ? 

‘ No,’ replied Boyer. 

‘What ?’ rejoined Bourbaki; ‘have you never seen him at the 
Tuileries ?’ 

‘No,’ said Boyer. ‘I forget names, but not faces—I never saw this 
fellow. He is neither a familiar of the Tuileries, nor an employé.’ 
Whereupon the two aristocrats despised the bourgeois Regnier. 
But Bourbaki, nevertheless, had to endure the presentation to him of 
the ‘ fellow,’ who promptly entered on a political discourse to the 
effect that the German Government was reluctant to treat with the 
Paris Government, which it did not consider so lawful as that of the 
Empress, and that if it treated with her, the conditions would be less 
burdensome; that the intervention of the army of Metz was indis- 
pensable ; that it was all-important that one of its chiefs should repair 
to the side of the Empress to represent the army with her; and that 
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he, Bourbaki, was the fittest person to occupy that position on the 
declinature of Marshal Canrobert. Bourbaki turned from the man of 
verbiage to Bazaine and asked,‘ Marshal, what do you wish me to do?’ 

The Marshal answered that he desired him to repair to the 
Empress. 

‘Iam ready,’ answered Bourbaki, ‘ but on certain conditions: you 
will have the goodness to give me a written order; to announce my 
departure in army orders ; not to place a substitute in my command ; 
and to promise that, pending my return, you will not engage the 
Guard.’ His terms were accepted ; he was told that he was to leave 
immediately, and he went to his quarters to make his preparations. 

It was understood that the general’s departure was to be by way 
of being incognito, so that it should not get wind. He had no 
civilian clothes, and Bazaine fitted him out in his; Regnier had 
obtained from one of the Luxembourger surgeons a cap with the 
Geneva Cross, which completed the costume. At the Prussian head- 
quarters General Stiehle, Prince Frederick Charles’s chief of staff, desired 
to pay his respects to a man whose brilliant courage he admired. 
Bourbaki’s bitter answer to Regnier, who communicated to him 
Stiehle’s wish, was that he would see ‘none of them, nor even eat a 
morsel of their bread,’ which, he said, would choke him. He presently 
started with the surgeons, travelling in Regnier’s name and on 
Regnier’s passport, on an enterprise which was to lead to the wreck 
of a fine career. At the same time Regnier quitted Corny on his 
return to Ferriéres, to report to Bismarck, having promised Bazaine 
that he would return to Metz within six days. His bolt was about 
shot. But he had not realised this fact. He maintains in his curious 
pamphlet that, to quote his own words, ‘the Minister had given me 
to understand that if I were backed by Bazaine and his army, he 
would treat with me as if I were the representative of the Emperor 
or the Regent. I had obtained from the Marshal a capitulation with 
the honours of war, which the Minister—for the furtherance of our 
political ends—had consented to accord tohim.’ He hurried expect- 
ant to Ferriéres; there to be summarily disillusioned. Bismarck 
gave him an interview on the 28th, and crushed him in a few trench- 
ant sentences : 


I am surprised and sorry (said the Chancellor) that you, who appeared to be a 
practical man, after having been permitted to enter Metz with the certainty of 
being able to leave it, a favour never before accorded, should have left it without 
some more formal recognition of your right to treat than merely a photograph with 
the Marshal’s signature onit. But I, Sir,ama diplomatist of many years’ standing, 
and this is not enough for me. I regret it; but I find myself compelled to relin- 
quish all further communication with you till your powers are better defined. 


Regnier expressed his regret at having been so cruelly deceived, 
but thanked Bismarck for his kindness, whereupon the latter offered 
to give hima last chance. ‘I would certainly,’ he said, ‘ have treated 
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with you as to peace conditions, had you been able to treat in the 
name of a Marshal at the head of 80,000 men; as it is, I will send 
this telegram to the Marshal: “Does Marshal Bazaine authorise 
M. Regnier to treat. for the surrender of the army before Metz, in 
accordance with the conditions agreed upon with the last named ?’’’ 
On the 29th came Bazaine’s somewhat diffuse reply : 

I cannot reply definitely in the affirmative to the question. Regnier announced 
himself the emissary of the Empress without written credentials. He asked the 
conditions on which I could enter into negotiations with Prince Frederick Charles, 
My answer was that I could only accept a convention with the honours of war, 
not to include the fortress of Metz. These are the only conditions which military 
honour permits me to accept. 


Regnier bombarded the Chancellor with letters until the 30th, 
when Count Hatzfeld informed him that the Minister would listen to 
nothing more until Regnier could show full powers, without evasion ; 
that the matter must imperatively be conducted openly and above 
board ; and that his Excellency hoped Regnier would be able to get 
clear of it with honour, and that soon. 

So Regnier quitted Ferriéres in great dejection. He gives vent 
ruefully to the belief that Bismarck regarded him as an unaccredited 
agent of the Empress, while, curiously enough, the partisans of the 
Empress took him for an emissary of Bismarck. Reaching Hastings 
on the 3rd of October, he found that the Empress was now at Chisle- 
hurst. He had telegraphed in advance to ‘M. Regnier,’ the name 
which he had instructed General Bourbaki to pass under until the 
true Regnier should reach England. But Bourbaki had cast away 
the false name, at the instigation of a brother officer, while passing 
through Belgium. On arriving at Chislehurst, he learned from the 
Empress that he had been made the victim of a mystification on the 
part of Regnier, and that she had never expressed the desire to have 
with her either Marshal Canrobert or himself. This intelligence, of 
which the newspapers had given him a presentiment, struck him to 
the heart. Although covered by his chief’s order, he found himself in 
a false position : and he wrote to the late Lord Granville, then Foreign 
Secretary, begging his good offices to obtain for him an authorisation 
to return to his post. An assurance was given that this would be 
accorded, and he hurried to Luxembourg, there to await intimation 
of permission to re-enter Metz. Some delay occurred in the trans- 
mission of the Royal order to this effect, and although Bourbaki was 
assured that the decision would shortly reach him, he became impa- 
tient, went into France, and placed himself at the disposition of the 
Provisional Government. But thenceforth he was a soured and 
dispirited man. The ci-devant aide-de-camp of an Emperor writhed 
under the harrow of Gambetta and Freycinet. 

As for Regnier, on his return to England, he seems to have 
haunted Chislehurst. Once, so he frankly writes, after waiting a full 
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hour in expectation of an audience of the Empress, Madame Le Breton 
came to tell him that Her Majesty was sorry to have kept him waiting 
so long, but that she had now definitely resolved not to receive him. 
Yet he hung on, and the same evening he tells that he was called 
somewhat abruptly into a room in which stood several gentlemen, 
when a lady suddenly rose from a couch and addressed him standing. 
At last he was face to face with the Empress. ‘Sir,’ said Her Majesty, 
‘you have been persistent in wishing to speak with me personally ; 
here I am; what have you to say?’ Then Regnier, by his own 
account, harangued that august and unfortunate lady in a manner 
which, in print, seems extremely trenchant and dictatorial. It was 
all in vain, he confesses; he could not alter the convictions of the 
Empress. He says that ‘she feared that posterity, if she yielded, 
would only see in the act a proof of dynastic selfishness; and that 
dishonour would be attached to the name of whoever should sign a 
treaty based on a cession of territory.’ Probably Her Majesty spoke 
from a more lofty standpoint than Regnier was able to comprehend 
or appreciate, 

Regnier’s subsequent career during that troublous period was 
both curious and dubious. General Boyer states that on the 28th of 
October he found Regnier téte-d-téte with Prince Napoleon (Plon-Plon). 
Later he went to Cassel, where he busied himself in trying to impli- 
cate in political machinations sundry French officers who were 
prisoners there. Presently we find him at Versailles, figuring among 
the conductors of the Moniteur Prussien, Bismarck’s organ during 
the German occupation of that city, in which journal he published 
a series of articles under the title of Jean Bonhomme. During the 
armistice after the surrender of Paris he betook himself to Brussels, 
where he told General Boyer that he had gone to Versailles to attempt 
a renewal of negotiations tending towards an Imperial restoration. 
He showed the General the original safe-conduct which Bismarck had 
given him at Ferriéres, and a letter of Count Hatzfeld authorising 
him to visit Versailles. The last item during this period recorded of 
this strange personage—and that item one so significant as to justify 
Mrs. Crawford’s shrewd suspicion ‘that Regnier played a double 
game, and that Prince Bismarck, if he chose, could clear up the 
mystery which hangs over Regnier’s curious negotiations "—is found 
in a page of the Procés Bazaine. This is the gem: ‘On the 18th 
of February, 1871, he was in Versailles, where he met a person of 
his acquaintance, to whom he uttered the characteristic words—‘“ I 
do not know whether M. de Bismarck will allow me to leave him this 
evening.”’ He is said to have later been connected with the Paris 
police under the late M. Lagrange. Whether Regnier was more 
knave or fool—enthusiast, impostor, or ‘ crank ’—will probably be never 
known. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF IRISH HUNTERS 


A FEw weeks ago the writer of the following article was rash enough 
to address two letters to the Press on the subject of the Improvement 
of Irish Hunters, and to invite criticisms upon the proposals*he then 
briefly outlined. 

Criticism he certainly received, but not more than he bargained 
for ; and so much of it was to the point, and so many urgent requests 
were subsequently pressed upon him from breeders in the country 
who ‘do not like to appear in print’ not to let the matter drop, that, 
in spite of the cold water from the ‘know-alls’ and ‘ do-nothings,’ 
he is encouraged to develop a little more fully a subject which is 
not only one of interest to many, but, at the present juncture, of 
importance to Ireland at large. 

In Ireland, at any rate, it is not necessary to bespeak interest upon 
the subject, for the Irish are naturally a horse-loving people: from 
men like Lord Waterford, whose stabling for about a hundred horses 
is one of the features of Curraghmore, down to the Connemara 
peasant, whose pony constantly shares the same living apartment as 
himself, or as might be seen in the Island of Achill last summer, 
where the famous stallion of the district was stabled at the foot of 
the family bed. 

In these days of severe foreign competition, the full effect of 
which has perhaps hardly yet been realised, it behoves every country 
to consider in what special direction it has the best chance of com- 
peting successfully in the markets of the world. Ireland naturally 
turns to her horses as one of her specialities, not to enquire how the 
favoured few can best produce an animal of superlative excellence, 
but rather that the many may have held out to them some means 
of escape from the depression which has overtaken them in other 
branches of agricultural industry. 

The contentions put forward with respect to Irish horse-breeding 
were : 

That the use of third and fourth rate thoroughbred sires has 
been much too widely resorted to, and that in consequence the 
country is full of useless weeds only saleable at small prices ; 

That the majority of the best mares have been sold and exported ; 
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That to remedy this, inducements must be held out to breeders 
to keep their good mares ; 

That in hunter sires we must look for animals themselves capable 
of carrying a heavy weight across country ; 

That, if such sires are not forthcoming, breeders of the ordinary 
farming class will use coarsely-bred horses in order to produce saleable 
stock, with the result that Irish horses will become still further 
deteriorated ; 

And that an attempt should be made, by registration, to place 
hunter-breeding on a more systematic basis. 

The importance of the question in Ireland is manifested by the 
following comparisons, taken from Thom’s Directory, viz.: that in 
Ireland, where the population, according to the last census, is 4,704,750, 
there were last year 545,180 horses, or one horse to every 8°63 people. 
In England, Wales, and Scotland the population is 33,028,172, and 
the number of horses in 1893 was 1,524,527, or one horse for every 
21°66 members of the population. 

' But, apart from this altogether, it could hardly be contested that 
Ireland, from its mild climate and wide extent of limestone soil, is 
certainly the most favourable breeding-ground for horses in the 
United Kingdom, if not in Europe, and that it is largely owing to these 
natural advantages, combined with the excellence of the old native 
breed, that Irish horses in the past obtained the reputation they now 
enjoy. 

The Irish horse has been famous as far back as any historical 
record of it can be traced, but of late years it has been the Irish 
hunter that has given the country its name for horse-breeding. In 
producing other breeds, such as the Thoroughbred, Clydesdale, Shire, 
Cleveland Bay, and Hackney, Ireland can never hope to compete with 
England and Scotland, but in her own speciality of the Irish hunter 
under an improved system she need fear no competition. It is there- 
fore to the development of the weight-carrying hunter with plenty 
of quality—that most perfect type of horse for general utility and 
endurance—that her chief aim should be directed. 

Years ago, before the introduction of various English breeds into 
the country, a type existed of the old Irish hunter which stamped 
itself on its progeny, and by its excellence in the hunting field 
acquired its reputation. This type is unfortunately rare at the pre- 
sent time, owing to the numberless experiments in breeding that have 
been tried, and the hunter of to-day is more or less a chance animal, 
the result of mating a thoroughbred stallion with a farmer’s mare ; 
in fact, the breeding of hunters is now too much a lottery, with too 
many blanks and too few prizes. It is admitted at once that there 
are probably as many of the very highest class of hunters bred in 
Treland now as at any former time, but the class that produces these 
animals is limited, and to a large extent their value is only realised 
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by the dealers, into whose hands they chiefly find their way. We 
must endeavour to reproduce the type for which Ireland was formerly 
so famous throughout the country generally if we wish to attain 
success in Irish horse-breeding ; and the possibility of establishing a 
type and developing a distinct breed is consistently advocated by 
some of the highest authorities on the subject. 

It is obvious the broad question is not so much how those who 
already have every facility for breeding good horses can be assisted, 
as how an ordinary farmer can be encouraged in the production 
of the best class of animal within his reach, while preserving the 
character of the horses for which Ireland has become famous. 

The trade in Irish horses is now confined to hunters, harness 
horses, troopers, useful van and hack horses, polo ponies, and the 
various items in horseflesh that come below these, while there is 
absolutely no trade in entire horses except for a few thoroughbreds 
that are reared in the country. 

On the other hand, if we take one county alone in England, famous 
for its horses, viz. Yorkshire, we find that they have three distinct 
breeds—the Hackney, the Cleveland Bay, and the Yorkshire Coach 
Horse, all with their stud books, and by the sale and export of which to 
foreign countries as breeding animals the Yorkshire farmers have kept 
themselves above water during the recent periods of depression. 

As has been already shown, the question at the present timeis one 
of almost vital importance to Ireland, having regard to the fact that 
the depression which prevails in the price of live stock is particularly 
marked there, from its being to so large an extent a pastoralcountry, 
and so many of the small farmers largely depending for their support 
on the breeding and rearing of horsesand cattle. If, then, any system 
can be discovered by which the poor and middle-class landholders 
would be enabled to produce in a more perfect type that class of horse: 
for which the country was formerly noted, undoubtedly a source of 
wealth would be developed which would go some way to relieve the 
distress resulting from other causes ; our object being not so much to 
turn the small holders more into horse-breeders than they are at 
present, as to ensure that the horses they already breed should be 
saleable animals. 

To ascertain the description of mares in all the various districts 
in Ireland would be a task of some difficulty, and it is therefore 
easier to form an opinion as to the probable character of its horses 
by referring to returns which give the number of the different breeds 
of stallions which stood in Ireland in the season of 1893. From 
these returns it would appear that, excluding the stallions belonging 
to the Congested Districts Board, out of a total of 2,500 there were 
442 thoroughbred stallions entered in Weatherby’s Stud Book, 385 
returned as thoroughbred but not appearing in the Book, 855 half- 

bred stallions with one or more thoroughbred crosses, 29 registered 
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hackneys, 94 pony sires, and the balance made up of draught and 
nondescript horses, with the small number of 12 Arab or Eastern 
stallions. It will be seen from these figures how large a part the 
thoroughbred plays in-the history of Irish horse-breeding. 

Practically speaking, very trifling State assistance is given in 
Ireland to agriculture generally, and consequently there is no proper 
supervision or attempt to educate into a proper system of breeding. 
Too many farmers think that any old mare will do for the stud, and 
often the last thing they consider in the choice of a stallion is 
whether he is especially suited to cross with the mare that is sent to 
him ; the one idea being to get a foal with the least possible outlay. 

It is natural that these conditions should prevail among people 
who are either too poor or who possess too little knowledge to strive 
after better methods, and it is a matter which is now attracting 
widespread interest whether the Government, which is rapidly under 
the Purchase Acts acquiring a vast property peopled with peasant oc- 
cupiers, may not be called upon to step in and play the part of a good 
landlord in assisting its tenants to improve their material condition. 

In all the most progressive countries in the world a leading 
feature in the programme of the State is the attention bestowed on 
the development of agricultural resources; while in Ireland, where 
agriculture is the one great industry, party politics seem to have 
absorbed the attention of the country, to the exclusion of this more 
practical question. Is it too much to hope that the attention of all 
parties may now be directed to a question which ought to be so 
absolutely free from controversy ? 

One has only to glance at the enormous increase in the production 
of grain in the Argentine Republic to see how hopeless it is for 
Ireland to think of competing as a corn-growing country. Soil, 
climate, and position have made her the nursery for live stock and 
the dairy-ground for England, if only her resources are properly 
developed. 

Irish farmers have suffered considerably by the spread of free-trade 
principles, which have found so much favour with the English manu- 
facturing classes, and, although no direct return could be expected to 
the Exchequer from State aid to agriculture, the nation would benefit 
by the increased prosperity of the agricultural community, with 
whose welfare every class in the country is concerned. 

In England a limited effort has been put forward by the creation 
of the Board of Agriculture, but in Ireland a wider scheme is essential. 

In England the system of land tenure and the practice as to the 
making of improvements by the landlords are so entirely different, the 
independence of the farming classes is so great, and the wealth of 
the country is so vast, that it would be more or less derogatory to 
interfere with private enterprise. 

In Ireland the case is different. Nothing can now be fairly 
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expected from the landlords; the State is slowly stepping into their 
shoes ; the farming classes have often little beyond the means of 
subsistence, and require help and guidance if the country is to attain 
the growth of which she is capable. 

Indirectly the State assists to a small eten through the medium 
of the Royal Dublin Society, who have the administration of a grant 
of 5,000/. for the improvement of horses and cattle, unfettered in 
conditions, save that the scheme recommended by the Society has to 
be submitted each year to the Lord-Lieutenant for his approval. 
Under this grant the sum of 3,200. allocated to horse-breeding was 
applied for the first two or three years in direct subsidies to thorough- 
bred stallions, and more recently has been expended in giving 
nominations to the owners of selected mares to thoroughbred stallions 
registered for the purposes of the scheme. 

The unsurpassed shows of the Dublin Society have certainly done 
much to stimulate the interest in hunter-breeding, and to maintain 
the character of the country for its hunters. But, judging from the 
correspondence evoked, the opinion appears to be almost general that 
in future, instead of subsidising stallions, the grant should be ex- 
pended in giving prizes for brood mares and young stock. 

It should not be hard to give shape to some practical scheme. 
The Society have already established county committees to work with 
them, and either in each county, or, perhaps better still, each group of 
counties, shows could be held, at which prizes should be distributed 
for mares with foal at foot, and for young stock by stallions passed as 
free from hereditary disease. This would leave a freedom of choice 
among registered stallions, and the young stock would prove the best 
test of all as to the merit of the sires, and an excellent advertisement 
to their owners, while an interest would be evoked in the districts by 
the utmost publicity being given to the proceedings. 

Several Irish breeders have written stating that, although they 
have occasionally bred first-rate hunters, they do not know how to do 
it systematically ; and, much as their tastes and inclinations are with 
the thoroughbred, they have learnt by experience that the half-bred 
sire properly selected pays best, breeds a larger number of useful 
horses, and is much more suitable to the run of mares in this country. 
They further state that some of the best hunters exhibited in the 
Dublin shows with fashionable pedigrees are to their own knowledge 
the produce of half-bred sires, and that the highest priced hunter sold 
for 5001. at the last horse show was bred in this manner. 

Reasons such as these have suggested the attempt to formulate a 
stud book for Irish hunters, or at any rate to register the mares, 
properly selected, that still remain of the old Irish type, and about 
whose pedigrees and history some information can be obtained ; and 
instead of perpetually breeding from indifferent thoroughbreds, 
only fit to carry feather-weights in short races, to admit into the 
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register weight-carrying stallions with a stain in their pedigree, 
on conditions somewhat similar to those adopted by the Hunters’ 
Improvement Society. 

It is not contended that where it can be had any horse is as good 
for the purpose as the first-class thoroughbred sire with strength, 
substance, and action, but these must always be limited in number, 
and it is obvious that far more selection is required in the use of 
thoroughbreds than is exercised at present. In a poor country such 
as Ireland, unassisted by State aid, it is natural that many of the 
thoroughbreds that find their way over here are practically only the 
casts-off of the racing stables, too often purchased at a low price 
because they are useless and unsound, and thus calculated in every 
waytodoharm. Surely so-called half-bred sires, with four or five good 
thoroughbred crosses on a foundation of old Irish blood, of substance 
and strength, and proved capacity to beget stock, would be infinitely 
preferable ? 

Whether such animals now exist in any quantity is quite another 
question. From the figures already quoted it will be seen that the 
number of so-called half-bred sires in Ireland that have one or more 
thoroughbred crosses in them exceeds the number of thoroughbreds ; 
but, so much has the old hunter sire dropped out of use that it is 
doubtful if there are more than a very fewin the whole country that 
ought to be registered. It is, however, believed that there is still 
plenty of material from which high-class hunter sires could be pro- 
duced. 

These are no new ideas, and have been constantly put forward 
during the last few years by different writers. Sir Walter Gilbey has 
dealt with the subject most concisely in an article in the ‘ Live Stock 
Journal Almanac’ for 1893. The following extracts are from an essay 
by Mr. W. C. Spooner, published in the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal as long ago as 1865; and although it only attracted the 
writer’s attention the other day, there was also a most interesting 
article on the subject of a stud book for Irish hunters, by Mr. Thomas 
Dykes, in the Horse Breeder of the 12th of September, 1891. 

Mr. Spooner’s remarks are as follows : 

Next to the very first-class racehorses—the twenty prizes to a thousand blanks 
—there is no kind of horse which this country has such reason to be proud of as 
the half-bred, three-parts, and seven-eighths bred hunters, the highest combination 
in nature of strength and speed. Deriving speed and courage from their Eastern 
progenitors, bone and substance from their Northern ancestors, and action in all 
their paces from the blending of the two races, they are nearly perfect, and 
decidedly most generally useful. 

When a breed of sheep or bullocks has reached this point, we seek to per- 
petuate their excellences by consorting parents who on both sides possess them, 
avoiding, of course, too great consanguinity. We do not resort, as a rule, again 
and again to the original breeds from whence the improvement has been built up. 
Why, then, should horses be an exception to this rule? Why, although the mares 
of this stamp are considered well adapted for breeding, are the males condemned 
as unfit for that purpose?... It is hard to compete with the constant supply of 
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ready-made stallions—good, bad, and indifferent—from racing stables so long as 
their friends and owners can persuade breeders of horses and agricultural autho- 
rities that the goodness of the fore-legs is of little account, or that a bad thorough- 
bred stallion is better than a good half-bred. . . . 

Having duly recognised the claims of thoroughbred horses of the first and 
second class, we can only advise, with regard to the third and inferior classes, that 
their services be altogether dispensed with, their place being taken by three-fourths 
or half-bred stallions possessing bone, substance, and good hunting qualifications. 
And it is such animals as these that deserve encouragement from our great agri- 
cultural societies. 


In the letters referred to at the commencement of this article 
were quoted some methods that are practised in Hungary, where horse 
breeding is conducted on a very perfect system, and certain critics 
scoffed at the idea of Hungarians being able to teach Irishmen, and 
doubted that anything could be learnt from the customs that prevail 
in other countries. At the risk of hurting their susceptibilities, 
Hungary must be again referred to; and in doing so it should not be 
overlooked that, however good, as far as it goes, may be the experience 
of some man in this country who perhaps keeps a dozen hunters, or, 
better still, a dozen brood mares, it cannot compare, in opportunities of 
forming an opinion, with that of men in charge of three or four hun- 
dred brood mares and hundreds of stallions, stationed in different 
districts, all managed with such forethought as to results and atten- 
tion to details as are quite unknown except in some of our best. 
English racing studs. 

The writer has seen many Irish mares both in Austria and Hungary, 
and the remarks have always been the same: 

We know nothing about this mare except that she came from Ireland; she may 
breed well or she may not, but she would be worth a great deal more if we could 
trace her breeding. Why you in Ireland do not keep some record of your half- 


bred stock we can never understand. You produce some of the best horses in the 
world, and you cannot tell us how you do it. 


It will not be contested that the foreign demand, as an addition 
to the demand from England and Scotland, is of immense importance 
to Ireland, and that if we can do anything to increase it at really 
remunerative prices we shall be doing good work. 

There is an increasing foreign demand for all the best pure breeds 
of English horses, for improving the native stock, which has recently 
extended to South Africa. If the first-class Irish weight-carrying 
hunter could be produced with any likelihood of reproducing its own 
type, it is doubtful if any sire would be more popular or in such keen 
demand, greatly to the benefit of the Irish breeders, to whom it would 
open a new field of profit. 

On a visit to one Hungarian horse-breeder last October who had 
about two hundred mares, it was found that he had a contract with 
the Government to take his half-bred stallions from him, at two 
and a half years old, for eight hundred gulden, or about sixty-seven 
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pounds apiece, and he was selling other horses privately at much 
higher prices. 

The history of this stud was somewhat peculiar. It was founded 
about a hundred years ago, and since maintained by Hungarian mares 
selected on account of their performances and staying powers which 
have been crossed with thoroughbreds, and now a type of horses has 
been produced possessing very similar shapes and action. These 
mares are never put to the stud until they have given actual proof of 
their endurance, either by a good performance in the long-distance 
riding and driving races that are constantly held in Hungary, or 
after the young mares have gone through a preparation of several 
years’ hard work without breaking down. So that it may be said 
that the breed is entirely founded on performances, though, of 
course, shape is not overlooked, and the consequence is that horses 
from this stud are famous all over the country. The notes taken 
of them at the time were as follows : 


These mares are long and low, from 15.1 to 15.3, with legs as hard as steel, the 
bone below the knee flat but inclined to be light; keen, intelligent heads, with 
beautiful eyes; good quarters, possibly a little light in the second thighs and slack 
behind the saddle; long shoulders, rather too straight, and low withers. When 
standing still they do not really show what they are, but once set them going and 
you could not see better hind-action or such graceful fore-action for getting over 
the ground, and no matter what their shoulders may look like, the way in which 
they use them is superb. It is all the same; every animal bred by Mr. —— from 
his own stock is exactly of the same type, and goes in the same form, 


It has also been urged as an argument against any attempt at 
line breeding in hunters that sometimes an excellent hunter is pro- 
duced out of a Connemara pony by a thoroughbred horse. There 
is nothing extraordinary in this, because genuine ponies are hardly 
to be found in Ireland outside Cushendall. 

Over the greater part of the country all the truest bred Irish horses 
are probably descended from the ‘hobbie,’ fully described nearly 
three hundred years ago in 1608 by Blundeville, and again in 1617 
by Gervase Markham, and varying in size, according to the condi- 
tions under which they and their forefathers have existed. 

It is a well-known axiom in breeding that it never pays as a rule 
to cross two extremes, but that to produce good results there should 
be acertain degree of affinity, and that is why the English thorough- 
bred has been so successful in Ireland and Hungary—in the former 
case because the native horses were o a light saddle-horse, clean- 
legged type, with perhaps occasional crosses of Spanish blood, and 
the introduction of several sires of Eastern lineage, commencing from 
the middle of the eighteenth century; and in the latter because of 
the constant infusion of Eastern blood that was brought about by 
the Turkish invasions of Hungary. 

A Connemara mare of the present day may be a fairly true type 
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of the old Irish horse dwarfed by starvation, and with an odd thorough- 
bred cross in her from a stallion kept by some of the sporting squires 
of the West ; therefore it is not unnatural that she’should occasion- 
ally breed well with a thoroughbred. Certainly nothing could be 
worse than the opposite extreme, the cross of the Clydesdale or 
English cart-horse with the little Western mare; the result is the 
most ungainly, ill-shaped animal imaginable. Some districts have 
been nearly ruined by it, as unfortunately many of the stallions kept 
by the people have been bred in this way, so great is the anxiety for 
a sizeable foal, no matter how coarse. 

Another argument put forward against any attempt at registra- 
tion is that if thoroughbred sires were perpetually used the animals 
would breed too fine. There is undoubtedly much force in this, when 
it is considered what too many of the thoroughbreds in Ireland 
are, and that is why it has been suggested that thoroughbreds with 
more bone and substance and weight-carrying powers should be 
looked for ; and that when they cannot be found, under certain con- 
ditions limited at present as strictly as you please, sires with a stain 
in their pedigrees, which have proved themselves good stock-getters 
of saleable stock, should be admitted toregister. If this is not done, 
and perpetual breeding with second-rate thoroughbred sires is en- 
couraged, either a race of weeds will be propagated, or the mares 
must be made stronger by the introduction of cart-horse blood. 

In addition to the grant to the Royal Dublin Society, so far 
the only attempt at public intervention in horse-breeding in the 
United Kingdom is the stud that has been formed by the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland. Here the method is, shortly, in the first 
place to visit the districts and inspect the mares which form the 
breeding stock of the small farmers; then to select sires specially 
suited to them; to station these sires at almost nominal fees during 
the breeding season in the districts under the charge of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, here substituted for the military who have 
control in Hungary; to keep all these stallions in a central station 
during the rest of the year, where they can be seen by the public ; to 
encourage the breeders by local shows, at which prizes and premiums 
are given for mares and foals, and inducements held out to the 
peasants to keep their best mares and fillies for breeding, and to 
try to assist the people in obtaining better markets for the 
young stock they have to sell, by calling attention to its probable 
value. 

In these districts the largest number of foals are sold as foals, and 
therefore it is essential to try to find stallions that will produce from 
the too often miserable-looking little mares, with every outline an 
acute angle, foals that have a good appearance, and that will probably 
turn out so well as to induce the buyers to return, and purchase 
again at better prices; while in those cases where the small farmers 
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keep their foals, they should be able to earn their living at an early 
age. 

: The sires chiefly selected have been Yorkshire hackneys, as the 
most likely, in addition to the other requisites, to give shapes and 
action, both valuable attributes at selling time. 

In two or three places where the mares are specially suitable 
polo pony sires have been stationed ; but the market for polo ponies 
is too uncertain for small farmers to embark in breeding them to any 
extent, and the foals are small. 

The question of hunter-breeding in the congested districts is 
not to be seriously considered, and, even apart from the West coast, 
different parts of the country naturally require different treatment. 

The chief consideration of the Board has been how to put most 
money into the farmer’s pocket; an object which is apparently too 
often ignored by their critics, who have not taken all the trouble 
taken by members of the Board to investigate personally the condi- 
tions under which horse-breeding is carried on in the West of 
Ireland. 

In the formation of any registry, at the start there will undoubtedly 
be difficulty, both on account of the prejudices which always exist 
against any new undertaking, and also of the actual trouble it will 
involve ; and it might be well in the first instance if it were proceeded 
with tentatively, so as to ascertain in one or two of the special horse- 
breeding counties what material exists for building up a line of horses 
of the weight-carrying hunter type. 

Any individual can do little but launch opinions, which may obtain 
some attention in Ireland, and create a fresh interest in a subject 
which is of so much importance to many Irishmen. One feature is, 
however, encouraging—that there does not appear to be any instance 
of a stud book or register having been once started that has been 
abandoned, or where it has not increased the value of the breed dealt 
with. 

A register or Irish branch of the Hunters’ Improvement Society 
would provide an index of the breeders of the best stock, and where * 
such a record has existed in England it has greatly facilitated the 
direct intercourse which has taken place between English breeders 
and foreign buyers during the last few years, greatly to the advantage 
of the former. 

Why should not similar advantages be held out to Irish breeders, 
where there are special facilities, from the small size and isolated 
position of the country, of ascertaining all the particulars of the horses 
that are bred in it, and which, with its natural advantages for growing 
horses—the remnant of its excellent hunting stock—and the name 
it has already acquired, should have no difficulty in adopting methods 
which in other countries have proved successful ? 

In what may be regarded as a somewhat discursive article the 
writer has tried to keep two ideas prominently before him: 
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(1) That, if full advantage is to be reaped of Ireland’s position and 
capabilities as a veritable nursery for hunters, some steps should be 
taken to record all that can be ascertained of the best Irish hunting 
mares, and in time to build up a distinct breed of the weight-carrying 
hunter type, for which there would be a demand for the studs of foreign 
countries outside the demands now existing. 

(2) That, to accomplish this, encouragement must be given to 
breeders to retain their best mares, and recourse must be had to stouter 
and stronger horses than are now to be found among third and fourth 
rate thoroughbreds; the ridiculous idea that appears to prevail to 
some extent at present being abandoned that a thoroughbred horse, 
simply because his name appears in Weatherby’s Stud Book, and 
without the necessary make and shapes, has any special value as a 
sire, 

Pending the introduction of Government aid, for which it is not 
unlikely there will be an urgent appeal, let breeders turn their atten- 
tion seriously more to what will pay and less to what is fashionable. 
If they find, as so many have stated, that breeding hunters on 
present lines is unprofitable, and no change to a better state of things 
seems probable, why sacrifice everything to hunter-breeding? For 
harness horses with size and action the market is much more certain, 
the demand in the United Kingdom far exceeding the supply. 

If, on the other hand, the type of horse for which Ireland acquired 
her name can, as so many think, be built up into a distinct breed, 


great benefit might result to the country. 

Once let the foreigner have confidence in the article he is buying, 
and the demand will quickly come. Whether the supply can be as 
quickly produced is another question. 

That much improvement is needed in an industry which is to 
Ireland of national importance, and for which she has special facilities, 
few, it is believed, will be found to dispute. 


FREDERICK WRENCH. 





SOME GREAT CHURCHES OF FRANCE 


I. NOTRE-DAME D’AMIENS 


TueE greatest and purest of Gothic churches, Notre-Dame d’Amiens, 
illustrates, by its fine qualities, a characteristic secular movement of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. Philosophic writers of 
French history have explained how, in that and in the two preceding 
centuries, a great number of the more important towns in eastern 
and northern France rose against the feudal establishment, and de- 
veloped severally the local and municipal life of the commune. To 
guarantee their independence therein they obtained charters from 
their formal superiors. The Charter of Amiens served as the model 
for many other communes. Notre-Dame d’Amiens is the church of 
acommune. In that century of Saint Francis, of Saint Louis, they 
were still religious. But over against monastic interests, as identi- 
fied with a central authority—king, emperor, or pope—they pushed 
forward the local, and, so to call it, secular authority of their bishops, 
the flower of the ‘secular clergy’ in all its mundane astuteness, ready 
enough to make their way as the natural protectors of such town- 
ships. The people of Amiens, for instance, under a powerful epi- 
scopal patron, invested their civic pride in a vast cathedral, out- 
rivalling neighbours, as being in effect their parochial church, and pro- 
moted there the new, revolutionary, Gothic manner, at the expense of 
the derivative and traditional, Roman or Romanesque, style, the im- 
perial style, of the great monastic churches. Nay, those grand and 
beautiful people’s churches of the thirteenth century, churches pre- 
eminently of ‘Our Lady,’ concurred also with certain novel human- 
istic movements of religion itself at that period, above all with the 
expansion of what is reassuring and popular in the worship of Mary, 
as a tender and accessible, though almost irresistible, intercessor 
with her severe and awful Son. 

Hence the splendour, the space, the novelty, of the great French 
cathedrals in the first Pointed style, monuments for the most part 
of the artistic genius of laymen, significant pre-eminently of that 
Queen of Gothic churches at Amiens. In most cases those early 
Pointed churches are entangled, here or there, by the constructions of 
the old round-arched style, the heavy, Norman or other, Romanesque 
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chapel or aisle, side by side, though in strong contrast with, the soar- 
ing new Gothic of nave or transept. But of that older manner of the 
round arch, the plein-cintre, Amiens has nowhere, or almost nowhere, 
atrace. ThePointed style, fully pronounced, but in all the purity of its 
first period, found here its completest expression. And while those 
venerable, Romanesque, profoundly characteristic, monastic churches, 
the gregarious product of long centuries, are for the most part anony- 
mous, as if to illustrate from the first a certain personal tendency 
which came in with the Gothic manner, we know the name of the 
architect under whom, in the year a.D. 1220, the building of the 
church of Amiens began—a layman, Robert de Luzarches. 

Light and space—floods of light, space for a vast congregation, 
for all the people of Amiens, for their movements, with something 
like the height and width of heaven itself enclosed above them to 
breathe in :—you see at a glance that this is what the ingenuity of 
the Pointed method of building has here secured. For breadth, for 
the easy flow of a processional torrent, there is nothing like the 
‘ambulatory,’ the aisle of the choir and transepts. And the entire 
area is on one level. There are here no flights of steps upward, as at 
Canterbury, no descending to dark crypts,eas in so many Italian 
churches—a few low, broad steps to gain the choir, two or three to 
the high altar. To a large extent the old pavement remains, though 
almost worn-out by the footsteps of centuries. Priceless, though 
not composed of precious material, it gains its effect by ingenuity 
and variety in the patterning, zigzags, chequers, mazes, prevailing 
respectively, in white and grey, in great square, alternate spaces—the 
original floor of a medizval church for once untouched. The massive 
square bases of the pillars of a Romanesque church, harshly angular, 
obstruct, sometimes cruelly, the standing, the movements, of a 
multitude of persons. To carry such a multitude conveniently 
round them is the matter-of-fact motive of the gradual chiselling away, 
the softening of the angles, the graceful compassing, of the Gothic 
base, till in our own Perpendicular period it all but disappears. 
You may study that tendency appropriately in the one church of 
Amiens ; for such in effect Notre-Dame has always been. That circum- 
stance is illustrated by the great font, the oldest thing here, an 
oblong trough, perhaps an ancient saintly coffin, with four quaint 
prophetic figures at the angles, carved from a single block of stone. 
To it, as to the baptistery of an Italian town, not so long since all the 
babes of Amiens used to come for christening. 

Strange as it may seem, inthis ‘ queen ’ of Gothic churches, l’église 
ogivale par excellence, there is nothing of mystery in the vision, which 
yet surprises, over and over again, the eye of the visitor who enters 
at the western doorway. From the flagstone at one’s foot to the distant 
keystone of the chevet, noblest of its species—reminding you of how 
many largely graceful things, sails ofa ship inthe wind, and thelike!— 
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at one view the whole is visible, intelligible :—the integrity of the first 
design; how later additions affixed themselves thereto ; how the rich 
ornament gathered upon it ; the increasing richness of the choir; its 
glazed triforium ; the realms of light which expand in the chapels 
beyond ; the astonishing boldness of the vault, the astonishing light- 
ness of what keeps it above one; the unity, yet the variety of 
perspective. There is no mystery here, and, indeed, no repose. 
Like the age which projected it, like the impulsive communal move- 
ment which was here its motive, the Pointed style at Amiens is 
full of excitement. Go, for repose, to classic work, with the simple 
vertical law of pressure downwards, or to its Lombard, Rhenish. or 
Norman derivatives. Here, rather, you are conscious restlessly of 
that sustained equilibrium of oblique pressure on all sides, which is 
the essence of the hazardous Gothic construction, a construction of 
which the ‘ flying buttress’ is the most significant feature. Across the 
clear glass of the great windows of the triforium you see it, feel it, at 
its Atlas-work audaciously. ‘A pleasant thing it is to behold the sun,’ 
those first Gothic builders would seem to have said to themselves; and 
at Amiens, for instance, the walls have disappeared; the entire 
building is composed of its windows. Those who built it might have 
had for their one and only purpose to enclose as large a space as 
possible with the given material. 

No; the peculiar Gothic buttress, with its double, triple, fourfold 
flights, while it makes such marvels possible, securing light and 
space and graceful effect, relieving the pillars within of their massive- 
ness, is not a restful architectural feature. Consolidation of matter 
naturally on the move, security for settlement in a very complex 
system of construction—that is avowedly a part of the Gothic situa- 
tion, the Gothic problem. With the genius which contended, though 
not quite always successfully, with this difficult problem, came also 
novel zsthetic effect, a whole volume of delightful esthetic effects. 
For the mere melody of Greek architecture, for the sense as it were 
of music in the opposition of successive sounds, you got harmony, the 
richer music generated by opposition of sounds in one and the same 
moment ; and were gainers. And then, in contrast with the classic 
manner, and the Romanesque survivals from it, the vast complexity 
of the Gothic style seemed, as if consciously, to correspond to the 
richness, the expressiveness, the thousandfold influence of the 
Catholic religion, in the thirteenth century still in natural movement 
in every direction. The later Gothic of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries tended to conceal,as it now took for granted, the 
structural use of the buttress, for example; seemed to turn it into a 
mere occasion for ornament, not always pleasantly :—while the 
ornament was out of place, the structure failed. Such falsity is far 
enough away from what at Amiens is really of the thirteenth century. 
In this pre-eminently ‘secular’ church, the execution, in all the 
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defiance of its method, is direct, frank, clearly apparent, with the 
result not only of reassuring the intelligence, but of keeping one’s 
curiosity also continually on the alert, as we linger in these restless 
aisles. 

The integrity of the edifice, together with its volume of light, 
has, indeed, been diminished by the addition of a range of chapels, 
beyond the proper limits of the aisles, north and south. Not a 
part of the original design, these chapels were formed for private uses 
in the fourteenth century, by the device of walling in and vaulting 
the open spaces between the great buttresses of the nave. Under the 
broad but subdued sunshine which falls through range upon 
range of windows, reflected from white wall and roof and gallery, 
soothing to the eye, while it allows you to see the delicate carved 
work in all its refinement of touch, it is only as an after-thought, an 
artificial after-thought, that you regret the lost stained glass, or the 
vanished mural colour, if such to any large extent there ever were. 
The best stained glass is often that stained by weather, by centuries 
of weather, and we may well be grateful for the amazing cheerfulness 
of the interior of Amiens, as we actually find it. Windows of the 
richest remain, indeed, in the apsidal chapels ; and the rose-windows 
of the transepts are known, from the prevailing tones of their stained 
glass, as Fire and Water, the western rose symbolising in like manver 
Earth and Air, as respectively green and blue. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the interior was ever so darkened as to prevent one’s 
seeing, really and clearly, the dainty ornament, which from the first 
abounded here: the floriated architectural detail; the broad band of 
flowers and foliage, thick and deep and purely sculptured, above the 
arches of nave and choir and transepts, and wreathing itself continu- 
ously round the embedded piers which support the roof; with the 
woodwork, the illuminated metal, the magnificent tombs, the 
jewellers’ work in the chapels. One precious, early thirteenth-century 
window of grisaille remains, exquisite in itself, interesting as evid- 
ence of the sort of decoration which originally filled the larger 
number of the windows. Grisaille, with its lace-work of transparen*+ 
grey, set here and there with a ruby, a sapphire, a gemmed medal 
lion, interrupts the clear light on things hardly more than the plain 
glass, of which, indeed, such windows are mainly composed. The 
finely designed frames of iron for the support of the glass, in the 
windows from which even this decoration is gone, still remain, to the 
delight of those who are knowing in the matter. 

Very ancient light, this seems, at any rate, as if it had been 
lying imprisoned thus for long centuries ; were, in fact, the light over 
which the great vault originally closed, now become almost substance 
of thought, one might fancy,—a mental object or medium. We are 
reminded that after all we must of necessity look on the great 
churches of the Middle Age with other eyes than those who built 
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or first worshipped in them; that there is something verily worth 
having, and a just equivalent for something else lost, in the mere effect 
of time, and that the salt of all esthetic study is in the question,— 
What, precisely what, is this to me? You and I, perhaps, should 
not care much for the mural colouring of a medizval church, could we 
see it as it was; might think it crude, and in the way. What little 
remains of it at Amiens has parted, indeed, in the course of ages, 
with its shrillness and its coarse grain. And in this matter 
certainly, in view of Gothic polychrome, our difference from the 
people of the thirteenth century is radical. We have, as it was very 
unlikely they should have, a curiosity, a very pleasurable curiosity, in 
the mere working of the stone they built. with, and in the minute 
facts of their construction, which their colouring, and the layer of 
plaster it involved, disguised or hid. We may think that in 
architecture stone is the most beautiful of all things. Modern hands 
have replaced the colour on some of the tombs here—the effigies, 
the tabernacles above—skilfully as may be, and have but deprived 
them of their dignity. Medieval colouring, in fact, must have 
improved steadily, as it decayed, almost till there came to be no 
question of colour at all. In architecture, close as it is to men’s 
lives and their history, the visible result of time is a large factor 
in the realised wsthetic value, and what a true architect will in due 
measure always trust to. A false restoration only frustrates the 
proper ripening of his work. 

If we may credit our modern eyes, then, those old, very secular 
builders aimed at, they achieved, an immense cheerfulness in their 
great church, with a purpose which still pursued them into their 
minuter decoration. The conventional vegetation of the Romanesque, 
its blendings of human or animal with vegetable form, in cornice or 
capital, have given way here, in the first Pointed style, to a pleasanter, 
because more natural, mode of fancy: to veritable forms of vegetable 
life, flower or leaf, from meadow and woodside, though still, indeed, 
with a certain survival of the grotesque in a confusion of the leaf with 
the flower, which the subsequent Decorated period will wholly purge 
away in its perfect garden-borders. It was not with monastic artists 
and artisans that the sheds and workshops around Amiens Cathedral 
were filled, as it rose from its foundations through fifty years; and 
those lay schools of art, with their communistic sentiment, to which 
in the thirteenth century the great episcopal builders must needs 
resort, in the natural course of things would tend towards natu- 
ralism. The subordinate arts also were no longer at the monastic 
stage, borrowing inspiration exclusively from the experiences of the 
cloister, but belonged to guilds of laymen— smiths, painters, sculptors. 
The great confederation of the ‘ city,’ the commune, subdivided itselz 
into confederations of citizens. In the natural objects of the first 
Pointed style there is the freshness as of nature itself, seen and felt 
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for the first time ; as if, in contrast, those older cloistral workmen had 
but fed their imagination in an embarrassed, imprisoned, and really 
decadent manner, on mere reminiscence of, or prescriptions about, 
things visible. 

Congruous again with the popularity of the builders of Amiens, 
of their motives, is the wealth, the freedom, and abundance of popular, 
almost secular, teaching, here afforded, in the carving especially, within 
and without; an open Bible, in place of later legend, as at monastic 
Vézelay,—the Bible treated as a book about men and women, and 
other persons equally real, but blent with lessons, with the liveliest 
observations, on the lives of men as they were then and now, what 
they do, and how they do it, or did it then, and on the doings of 
nature which so greatly influence what man does ; together with cer- 
tain impressive metaphysical and moral ideas, a sort of popular scho- 
lastic philosophy, or as if it were the virtues and vices Aristotle defines, 
or the characters of Theophrastus, translated into stone. Above all, 
it is to be observed that as a result of this spirit, this ‘ free’ spirit, in 
it, art has at last become personal. The artist, as such, appears at 
Amiens, as elsewhere, in the thirteenth century ; and, by making his 
personal way of conception and execution prevail there, renders his 
own work vivid and organic, and apt to catch the interest of other 
people. He is no longer a Byzantine, but a Greek—an unconscious 
Greek. Proof of this is in the famous Beau-Diew of Amiens, as they 
call that benign, almost classically proportioned figure, on the central 
pillar of the great west doorway; though, in fact, neither that, nor 
anything else on the west front of Amiens, is quite the best work 
here. For that we must look rather to the sculpture of the portal 
of the south transept, called, from a certain image there, Portail 
de la Vierge dorée, gilded at the expense of some unknown 
devout person at the beginning of the last century. A 
presentation of the mystic, the delicately miraculous, story of Saint 
Honoré, eighth Bishop of Amiens, and his companions, with its 
voices, its intuitions, and celestial intimations, it has evoked a 
correspondent method of work at once naive and nicely expressive. 
The rose, or roue, above it, carries on the outer rim seventeen person- 
ages, ascending and ‘descending—another piece of popular philo- 
sophy—the wheel of fortune, or of human life. 

And they were great brass-founders, surely, who at that early day 
modelled and cast the tombs of the Bishops Evrard and Geoffrey, vast 
plates of massive black bronze in half-relief, like abstract thoughts of 
those grand old prelatic persons. The tomb of Evrard, who laid the 
foundations (qui fundamenta hujus basilica locavit), is not quite as it 
was. Formerly it was sunk in the pavement, while the tomb of Bishop 
Geoffrey opposite (it was he closed in the mighty vault of the nave : 
hance basilicam culmen usque perdusit), itself vaulted-over the space 
of the grave beneath. The supreme excellence of those original work- 
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men, the journeymen of Robert de Luzarches and his successor, 
would seem, indeed, to have inspired others, who have been at their 
best here, down to the days of Louis the Fourteenth, It prompted, we 
may think, a high level of execution, through many revolutions of taste 
in such matters : in the marvellous furniture of the choir, for instance, 
like a whole wood, say a thicket of old hawthorn, with its curved 
topmost branches spared, slowly transformed by the labour of a whole 
family of artists, during fourteen years, into the stalls, in number one 
hundred and ten, with nearly four thousand figures. Yet they are 
but on a level with the Flamboyant carved and coloured enclosures 
of the choir, with the histories of John the Baptist, whose face-bones 
are here preserved, and of Saint Firmin—popular saint, who protects 
the houses of Amiens from fire. Even the screens of forged iron around 
the sanctuary, work of the seventeenth century, appear actually to 
soar, in their way, in concert with the airy Gothic structure ; to let the 
daylight pass as it will; to have come, they too, from smiths, odd as 
it may seem at just that time, with some touch of inspiration in 
them. In the beginning of the fifteenth century they had reared 
against a certain bald space of wall, between the great portal and the 
western ‘rose,’ an organ, a lofty, many-chambered, veritable house of 
church-music, rich in azure and gold, finished above at a later day, not 
incongruously, in the quaint, pretty manner of Henri-Deux. And 
those who are interested in the curiosities of ritual, of the old provin- 
cial Gallican ‘ uses,’ will be surprised to find one where they might 
least have expected it. The reserved Eucharist still hangs suspended 
in a pyx, formed like a dove, in the midst of that lamentable ‘ glory’ 
of the eighteenth century in the central bay of the sanctuary, all the 
poor, gaudy, gilt rays converging towards it. There are days in the 
year in which the great church is still literally filled with reverent 
worshippers, and if you come late to service you push the doors in 
vain against the closely serried shoulders of the good people of 
Amiens, one and all in black for church-holiday attire. Then, one 
and all, they intone the Tantum ergo (did it ever sound so in the 
Middle Ages?) as the Eucharist, after a long procession, rises once 
more into its resting-place. 

If the Greeks, as at least one of them says, really believed there 
could be no true beauty without bigness, that thought certainly is most 
specious in regard to architecture ; and the thirteenth-century Church 
of Amiens is one of the three or four largest buildings in the world, 
out of all proportion to any Greek building, both in that and in the 
multitude of its external sculpture. The chapels of the nave are 
embellished without by a double range of single figures, or groups, 
commemorative of the persons, the mysteries, to which they are 
respectively dedicated—the gigantic form of Christopher, the Mystery 
of the Annunciation. 

The builders of the church seem to have projected no very 
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noticeable towers ; though it is conventional to regret their absence, 
especially with visitors from England, where, indeed, cathedral 
and other towers are apt to be good, and really make their 
mark. Robert de Luzarches and his successors aimed rather at the 
domical outline, with its central point at the centre of the church, 
in the spire or fléche. The existing spire is a wonderful mass of 
carpentry of the beginning of the sixteenth century, at which time 
the lead that carefully wraps every part of it was heavily gilt. The 
great western towers are lost in the west front, the grandest, perhaps 
the earliest, example of its species—three profound, sculptured portals; 
a double gallery above, the upper gallery carrying colossal images of 
twenty-two kings of the House of Judah, ancestors of Our Lady ; then, 
the great rose ; above it the ringers’ gallery, half masking the gable of 
the nave, and uniting at their topmost storeys the twin, but not ex- 
actly equal or similar, towers, oddly oblong in plan, as if never intended 
to carry pyramids or spires. They overlook an immense distance in 
those flat, peat-digging, black and green regions, with rather cheer- 
less rivers, and are the centre of an architectural region wider still 
—of a group to which Soissons, far beyond the woods of Compiégne, 
belongs, with St. Quentin, and, towards the west, a too ambitious 
rival, Beauvais, which has stood, however—what we now see of it— 
for six centuries. 

It is a spare, rather sad world at most times that Notre-Dame 
d’Amiens thus broods over; a country with little else to be proud 
of ; the sort of world, in fact, which makes the range of conceptions 
embodied in these cliffs of quarried and carved stone all the more 
welcome as a hopeful complement to the meagreness of most 
people’s present existence, and its apparent ending in a sparely 
built coffin under the flinty soil, and grey, driving sea-winds. In 
Notre-Dame, therefore, and her sisters, there is not only a common 
method of construction, a single definable type, different from that 
of other French latitudes, but a correspondent common sentiment 
also ; something which speaks, amid an immense achievement just here 
of what is beautiful and great, of the necessity of an immense effort in 
the natural course of things, of what you may see quaintly designed 
in one of those hieroglyphic carvings—radia de terra sitienti, ‘a root 
out of a dry ground.’ 


WALTER PATER. 





WOMEN AS OFFICIAL INSPECTORS 


THE demand that is being made in various quarters at the present 
time for the appointment of women as inspectors in institutions 
where those of their own sex are largely employed and maintained, 
is no new one, nor can it be said to be unreasonable, as it will be my 
endeavour in this article to prove. 

When we remember that the history of our present poor-law dates 
its beginning barely more than fifty years ago, we are justified in 
saying that the desire for women to be employed in the oversight of 
women and girls, is no recent demand, for we find it was urged in 
the same words that may be used to-day, as long ago as 1861, when 
a committee of the House of Commons sat on a commission of inquiry 
as to matters and management concerning the poor-law. It may be 
useful, and not without interest, to give some of the statements then 
made, for blue-books are not accessible, nor attractive, to many, and 
are studied probably but by few, even of those who may be interested 
in the subject under investigation. So numerous indeed are these 
inquiries at the present time, and so voluminous the records of 
them, that we can hardly wonder if they do not receive the attention 
which they often deserve. 

At the committee already referred to, after evidence had been 
taken as to the condition of the sick, and more especially incurables, 
in workhouses, the question was asked, ‘Can you suggest to us any 
remedy for what you consider to be the inadequate consideration for 
the wants and necessities of women in workhouses generally’? To 
which it was replied, ‘I consider that a greater supervision by 
women would be the only remedy for it. Women should be allowed 
to take a greater part in the management of workhouses, and in the 
inspection of them. If there could be a woman inspector, whether 
from a central body, or locally, or if there could be somebody to share 
the responsibility of the matron, that would be the only plan to 
improve either the household details, or the management of the 
women and children.’ Again the question was asked, ‘Would you 
prefer, if you could get it, to have a paid woman as an inspector, 
who should be responsible in the same way as a male inspector is 
responsible’? To which I replied, that ‘a paid inspector, a woman 
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with the authority of the Central Board, in the same way as there 
are inspectors at present, was compatible with the other suggestion 
of a Committee of Ladies appointed by the Guardians,’' I was then 
asked if I had ever taken the opinion of any officials on the subject 
of lady inspectors, and I replied that ‘several gentlemen had said 
they considered it would be very desirable that there should be 
women inspectors.’ 

The subject of women guardians was then introduced, and the 
question was asked by Lord Salisbury (then Lord Robert Cecil) if 
ratepayers would be willing to elect ladies. Fourteen years after- 
wards the first woman guardian was elected by the Kensington rate- 
payers, and now that thirty-two years have elapsed, we are able 
thankfully to record that the advance of public opinion has placed 
no fewer than 180 women upon the Boards of England, Wales and 
Scotland. 

But we must return to our present subject of women as inspectors. 
In 1888 there was appointed another committee of the House of 
Lords, to consider the working of the Poor Law, when the subject of 
inspectors was again brought forward, and, in reply to Lord Aberdeen, 
I again urged that a woman should be appointed to perform the 
duties of inspector of workhouse infirmaries, the special subject of 
consideration being the care of the sick. I may be allowed again to 
repeat the words then spoken. ‘ Nurses would have greater courage 
in explaining their wants and grievances to her than to a man; 
besides which, there were many matters connected with a hospital 
which a woman who was a trained nurse, and at the same time acting 
as inspector, would be able to understand and inquire into.’ 

And, once more, the same evidence was given, and the same 
opinion urged, at the committee of the House of Lords on hospitals, 
in 1891 ; this opinion, it may be added, being endorsed by the report 
of the members, subsequently issued. 

When the matter was afterwards named in the House of Commons, 
the only objection raised to the suggestion was the usual one and, as 
we believe, the only one that has been made, that of cost; and the 
President of the Local Government Board added that he considered 
the further extension of lady guardians would answer the same purpose. 

But let us look for a moment at the validity of this last argument. 
Valuable indeed as is the work and influence of women as guardians, 
the need which is now being urged for them as inspectors is more 
particularly for the care of the sick, and how can we expect the 
average woman guardian to be specially competent to perform this 
duty? The objection as to the present staff of inspectors, admirable 
as they may be for some of their general duties, is that they are not 


' This suggestion and hope was fulfilled last year, by order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, thirty-two years after. 
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qualified by education or training for a. knowledge of what is 
required for sick wards and infirmaries, none (with the exception of 
the last and recent appointment), being of the medical profession. 
How should such persons be capable judges of the needs of the sick, 
or of the manner in which the nurses perform their duties towards 
them? It is, indeed, a strange anomaly that for the Metropolitan 
District alone, where the infirmaries are separate, and, in most 
instances, admirably worked hospitals, under the care of resident 
doctors and trained and educated women, there is a medical inspector of 
high ability, whose whole time is devoted to the frequent inspection 
of these twenty-four institutions; while in the country districts of 
all England only one such medical inspector is appointed! Can any 
other facts or arguments be needed to emphasise and enforce our 
demand for an addition to this limited amount of inspection of the 
more than six hundred unions in which the sick are to be found ? 
But we have not yet given all the reasons which demand this 
change and addition, the chief one being the recent and rapid growth of 
the reform as regards nursing which has taken place in our workhouse 
infirmaries, trained nurses being now demanded by a large proportion 
of the unions, which have at last been aroused to a conviction of the 
cruelty, to say nothing of the false economy, of the previous system 
of nursing by ignorant and degraded pauper women. I have said 
that nurses are now being demanded by more Boards of Guardians 
than can well be supplied with them; but let us ask (for it is an 
important question upon which our whole argument turns), under 
what conditions and circumstances do these women work in the 
country unions to which they are sent ? In many cases, one is required 
to work alone, the numbers being too small for a second nurse, but 
the work may be hard and trying, and if any duties arise in the night, 
she has to perform them also, and she can rarely be spared from her 
duties ; she is probably the first trained nurse who has been employed, 
and she finds that pretty nearly everything that she has been accus- 
tomed to consider essential for the care of the sick is lacking in her 
wards. But it may be asked, is she not acting under the matron of the 
workhouse, who will superintend her work, encourage her in it, and 
supply all her wants? We may indeed wish to believe that it were 
so, for then would her trying and difficult task be cheered at least by 
sympathy. But if we look at the facts, as they are daily being 
brought before us, we find too often the very reverse of this happy 
picture, though we willingly allow there are exceptions here and 
there. In the country unions there are to be found no matrons who 
have any knowledge of trained nursing, or who have the capacity for 
even judging of, or appreciating, a nurse’s work. Too often, there- 
fore, she is met with jealousy, and her efforts thwarted and mis- 
understood ; orders are given which cannot be carried out, and the 
interference becomes intolerable; at the best, intelligent supervision 
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is lacking, and how can the nurse’s work fail to degenerate, and her- 
self to become demoralised, under such a system and such circum- 
stances as these? So deeply were these results felt to be inevitable, 
that in the case of one association for providing trained nurses, a lady 
who is herself a trained nurse has been appointed as visitor of the 
nurses in the different unions to which they are sent, and her visits 
are looked forward to with the utmost hope and gratification. Her 
remarks and observations on the state of the wards she visits are 
most valuable, and confirm the conviction as to what a woman’s eye 
and judgment would be capable of effecting if the plan were to be 
extended under official authority. It is impossible that gentlemen 
(at any rate those who are not medically trained) should have a know- 
ledge or perception of all that is wanted for the sick, or that nurses 
should be able to tell them of their various needs, and it is not 
surprising that they do not do so: otherwise, how is it that we find 
still so many deficiencies, and even an entire absence of so much 
that is required in these wards? A high standard of nursing and 
efficiency can only be maintained by the inspection of qualified and 
competent persons, an inspection that is at present not given. 

And here let me name one drawback to the successful results of 
the inspector’s visits—viz. that they are, I believe, invariably accom- 
panied by the master or matron of the workhouse, frequently the 
former ; and how, I would ask, can there be any freedom of speech 
or communication from the nurse when this is the case? It must 
be indeed a brave and independent spirit in a young woman thus 
to speak in the presence of her superior, when complaints of defici- 
encies would probably be her theme. I would suggest that all 
inspectors should be at liberty to see the officers they visit, alone, 
without the presence of their superiors to check their freedom of 
speech. And again, can we expect that the condition of the patients 
and their beds can with propriety be examined by gentlemen who 
have never undertaken these duties in hospitals? Yet only too 
frequently the urgent need of such an inspection comes before us, 
in communications and revelations which could not possibly be given 
in these pages. 

But again it may be asked, do not the nurses work with and 
under the authority of the doctor appointed by the guardians for the 
care of the sick? It is true that there is such an officer in every 
union, but for various reasons they do not, and cannot, perform the 
duties of which we are urging the importance. The remuneration is 
small (the salary too often including the cost of medicines and all 
appliances), and it is not easy or popular for him to demand reforms 
of any kind from the authorities under whom he works. Those 
medical men who most value the trained nurses who carry out their 
orders would be the most willing to admit the desirability of a 
woman’s inspection of their work. 
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I have spoken only of the needs of the sick, but there are other 
classes also that urgently call for inspection by women. The domestic 
arrangements of all classes and households, whether great or small, 
demand it. This truth was acted upon twenty years ago when the 
appointment of a lady for the inspection of Poor Law schools was first 
made, and again resumed, for a special class (of boarded-out children) 
a few years since. We cannot refrain from asking why has the convic- 
tion of the need been so sparingly acted upon? and how can one 
woman inspect the condition of these 5,000 children scattered 
throughout the country, all urgently needing the inspection which 
women alone can give ? 

In alluding to the appointment of the late Mrs. Nassau Senior, 
more than twenty years ago, I would refer to a fact, probably now 
remembered by few of my readers, that when her year of most 
devoted and admirable work was ended (a work that cost her her 
life) the additional duties of a permanent appointment were then laid 
upon her as ‘ Inspector of Workhouses’ as well as schools, the fulfil- 
ment of which was only stopped by her untimely death. I cannot 
help asking now, twenty years after, why so important a post was 
never filled up, either for workhouses or schools, when so many 
«qualified women could have been found for it, and when so complete 
a success had been attained by the first experiment ? 

Those who are now urging the importance of women inspectors 
for the factories and workshops in which their own sex is employed, 
are fully competent to enforce their own claims and desires. We can 
only add our hopes and wishes to theirs for a speedy and complete 
success in their efforts—.a success which has, indeed, been partially 
granted by the appointment, during the last year, of ladies as in- 
spectors of factories, and as sanitary inspectors also; the honour of 
which latter result is due to the same parish which had the courage 
to elect the first woman guardian, viz.—Kensington. We have reason 
to believe that their work, in both departments, is highly and unani- 
mously appreciated. 

We have already named some institutions which call most loudly 
for these appointments, but we cannot conclude without adding two 
more important classes, our prisons and lunatic asylums, where, 
indeed, the need may be said to be even more urgent than elsewhere. 
Women guardians, whose duty it is to visit these sad abodes where 
their suffering and helpless sisters are confined, have been the first 
to point out the need of visiting inspectors of their own sex, and we 
can only marvel that this conviction has been so long ignored, or 
denied. Abundant testimony, from long experience, could be given 
on this point, with regard to both classes of institutions, but we 
cannot enter further upon it now. 

In conclusion, we cannot help asking, will the District and County 
Councils of the future help us in these demands? Will the work of 
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women be strengthened or swept away by the new order of things ? 
All experience leads us to believe the former hope will be realised, 
for the world does not move backwards. 

With the help of educated women more largely organised and 
utilised as matrons, inspectors and guardians, with workhouses (no 
longer so misnamed) separated and arranged for all the different classes 
of inmates, what need would remain for sweeping away our existing 
machinery, and creating a new and untried organisation for providing 
help for the needy? Why should not even the ‘aged poor,’ now 
attracting so much sympathy and attention, as well as the sick and 
all other classes, find their fitting place in our national institutions, 
which, as was said two hundred years ago, ‘ will answer all the ends of 
charity to the poor, in regard to their souls and bodies; they may be 
made, properly speaking, nurseries for religion, virtue and industry.’ 


Lovisa TWINING. 





IN THE MOUNTAINS OF EGYPT 


Or course, politically speaking, Egypt has no backbone—so they 
say—except such as is furnished by five thousand British bayonets. 
Physically that land is provided with a remarkable chain of granite 
vertebrae, lofty and jagged like any frost-bitten Alps. Few people 
trouble themselves about the existence of these peaks, for they are 
separated from the great highway of the Nile by a belt of waterless 
desert, and they are nowhere visible from it. They, however, daily 
serve as landmarks to the procession of great ships which ply between 
East and West, and many an Anglo-Indian must have watched the sun 
set in purple and gold behind their serried edges. 

Years ago I found in Messrs. Stanford’s shop a maritime chart 
of the Gulf of Suez, on the margin of which is depicted the elevation 
of these mountains, as seen by navigators at a distance of fifty miles, 
and these inspiring outlines, the mystery of which is enhanced by 
the waterless solitude from which they spring, fed my strong desire 
to visit them. These jagged teeth do not form a continuous chain, 
but are separated from one another by intervals, more or less wide, 
of elevated desert. I think they have never been accurately mea- 
sured. They attain a probable height of 6,000 feet, and I drew the 
conclusion that, being so near the sea, they must precipitate much 
moisture, and that animal and vegetable life must exist to some 
extent upon their flanks. Pursuing my investigations, I learnt that 
Wilkinson, Schweinfurth, Floyer, and at most one or two others, had 
visited these districts, which support an extremely sparse population 
of nomadic Bedawin, who own a few camels and sheep; that there 
are here and there natural reservoirs in the ravines where the storm 
waters are retained, and occasional shallow wells dug in the gravel 
where these ravines open on to the plain; that the Romans quarried 
certain precious marbles in these mountains, and that a wild goat— 
the Caper Sinaiticus, an ibex with long, well-knobbed horns, which 
curl backwards over his haunches—exists there. It was this latter 
fact which interested me the most. If the result proved that the 
district did not altogether fulfil my expectations as a hunting-ground, 
that was due rather to lack of time than want of foresight. 

Arrived in Cairo in January 1893, with my two daughters, my 
purpose was to cross the belt of desert which intervenes between the 
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Nile and the granite range; but first I desired to ascertain whether 
these goats were not to be found nearer to the Nile valley. 

From the inscribed records of the tombs and monuments, it is 
obvious that these animals were familiar to the ancient inhabitants 
of the cultivated land. They are depicted along with the oryx ante- 
lopes and gazelles, and appear to have been hunted by enclosing their 
passes with nets. They were frequently brought as offerings to the 
gods, and there is reason to think that they were kept alive for this 
purpose in enclosed parks, as the captured kids are shown, carried in 
baskets and fed by hand. Their bodies were mummied when they 
died, like other favoured animals. At least, there is one in the 
Ghizeh Museum, which was perhaps a royal pet. It is described as 
‘a gazelle,’ but the leg and hoof which are exposed have the character- 
istic shape and marking of this ibex. I was not, therefore, surprised 
to hear that, at the present day, they occasionally appear on the high 
bluffs which at certain points overhang the Nile, and are even seen, 
though rarely, in the neighbourhood of Cairo, on such cliffs as those 
in which the quarries of Toura are situated. 

It is strange that, of all the thousands of sportsmen who have fol- 
lowed the great historical waterway bent on washing their spears, so few 
seem to have been aware of the existence of this interesting game. 
That most inquisitive of travellers, Herodotus, does not include it in 
his list of the wild animals of Egypt, and, coming down to our own 
day, the only trained naturalist I know of, who has written of the 
fauna of the Nile, also omitsit. Yet it must have frequently looked 
down on the decks of dahabiehs flying British colours, and counted 
its natural enemies. All wild goats and sheep, with well-judged 
confidence in their power of self-concealment, will thus at times 
approach the haunts of men. I have heard of only one successful hunt 
on these Nile terraces. An English engineer, while engaged in his 
irrigation duties, surprised and killed two within a few yards of the 
river. 

Leaving Siout on the 4th of February, we pulled up an hour 
after sunset right under Gebel Hareedee. This rock forms one of the 
most conspicuous cliffs on the Nile. In great part it is quite sheer 
and rises perhaps 1,000 feet above the river. As soon as we had fastened 
up to the bank, we went ashore for a little stretch. We had not gone 
many yards before a native rose up out of the darkness. The 
Fellaheen always do appear like that from unexpected holes. He 
constituted himself our guide, and we strolled through the narrow grove 
of palms, not twenty yards wide, between the base of the cliff and the 
river. Then I drew a picture of an ibex and showed it to him by 
the light of the lantern, and asked if there were any Bedan about. 
The word Taytal is used for the old males. He pointed to the cliff 
and said there were. Whether true or not, this was the answer I 
expected. But I had got to the bottom of my Arabic, and returned 
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to the boat for an interpreter. My next question was how long their 
horns were. He showed a full yard on his stick. It was quite clear 
that this could not mean gazelle, and other things indicated that 
ibex were meant, but whether their presence was frequent or only 
occasional remained doubtful. 

The next morning we started early to climb the cliff while it 
was still in shadow. A fair track led up into a ravine hidden from 
below, where was the tomb of the Sheik El Hareedee, a holy recluse 
who once lived in one of the numerous rock excavations and gave his 
name to the mountain. These rock-dwelling worthies were very 
numerous in the early centuries of our era. They felt towards other 
religions an intolerance the like of which lingers in few places in 
these days, except in the slums of some Eastern cities and a few 
cathedral towns. Unfortunately the images in many a stately 
temple carry marks of their pious zeal. We inherit the same 
instinct, but content ourselves with blackening the characters of our 
political opponents. What an advance we have made ! 

The cliff is honeycombed both with tombs and quarries. The 
latter are huge square galleries driven far into the rock, in which 
a battalion might shelter. At each angle commanding a new 
view we scanned every corner, and wherever sand or small débris had 
collected we sought for tracks, but for a long time without any result. 
At length I did find some sign, but it appeared to be very old and 
had been washed into a ravine. As rain is so rare here this was 
evidence that the animal we sought had not been there recently. 
The top of the cliff was flat. It was, in fact, the edge of the elevated 
limestone plateau which extends from Cairo to Keneh. There was 
not a scrap of vegetation, not so much asa lichen, to tempt any live 
animal, and whatever fourfooted beast shelters here must go down to 
the cultivation to feed. This would not make it attractive to wild 
goats, who, though they do most of their feeding early and late, 
require a bite in the middle of the day, and the cultivated land in the 
Nile valley is so flat that it would be difficult to them to accomplish 
this unobserved. Thus it would probably be vain to seek for them in 
such places unless they had been driven there by drought. 

The view from the edge of the cliff was striking and suggestive. 
Far below was the sluggish current of the famous river, dotted with 
native boats like the wings of a tern at the point of lighting on the 
water. The green ribbon of cultivated ground spread widest, now on 
the right and now on the left of the river, and shaded away into grey 
haze far to the north and south of us. In the course of our search, 
which was continued for several hours, we saw two foxes, but no other 
live thing. Some large dog-like tracks may have been those of 
hyenas, and in various places we came across the bones of large 
animals which had been brought up here by birds or beasts of prey. 
Although I had seen enough to be sure that the goats occasionally 
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visited the spot, the chance did not seem good enough for us to dwell 
on it. Following the river upwards, we tried in the same way Gebel 
Touhk and Gebel Tarif, smelling out a cold scent, but found no more 
evidence of the actual presence of the animal than at the first attempt. 
Even from English officers, long resident in the neighbourhood, I 
could get no certain evidence, and there was nothing for us left but 
to go eastwards to the higher mountains, which I hoped would prove 
a sure find. 

From Keneh, where the Nile takes a considerable bend to the 
eastwards, there is a well-known caravan route to Kosseir, on the Red 
Sea. At one time the Indian mail was taken by this line, and if the 
railway which is talked of is realised, it doubtless would be so again. 
We proposed to start from the same point, but to keep much more to 
the northwards. Running down with the current from Thebes, we 
four—for my cousin G. had joined us—landed at Keneh on the 15th 
of February. Here our camel train had been got ready. The Mudir 
of the province, to whom we had letters, lives here. His leave was 
necessary before we could penetrate into those inhospitable regions. 
He asked us to dine with him, and told us that he has 150 miles of 
Nile valley under his control, nearly half a million of Fellaheen, and 
20,000 Bedawin. He said the latter are much the best behaved of 
his people, but as they are exempt from taxation, and seldom visit 
the Rif, or cultivated valley, this is not surprising. Some of them 
are partially giving up their nomadic habits and settling on the 
borders of cultivation. There is some difficulty in determining at 
what stage an individual savage becomes a taxable citizen. 

In the early morning our camels assembled on the river bank. 
We were startled to find that there were nearly thirty of them, but 
that was Mr. Cook’s affair. The loading up was naturally a long 
business, but it is much easier to balance a heavy load on a camel’s 
hump than on the round barrel of a packhorse. Besides which 
his skin is tougher; but he knows how to complain, and the 
chorus of groans and gurgles can be heard for miles on a still 
day. In spite of the barrenness of the country we were entering, it 
did not look as if we should starve. One camel was surmounted by 
four turkeys, another by a crate full of chickens and pigeons, and a 
third by two sheep. Indeed, we had to carry a month’s supply of 
food of all kinds, and water for five days. Our black Soudanese 
cook, Moojan, had donned an enormous pith hat, which gave him the 
appearance of a mushroom with a black stalk. Every now and then 
a camel kicked. The action is a sweep sideways as far as a hind leg 
can reach. The effect is like that of a scythe, and the crowd of 
screaming Bedawin are mown down and scattered as grass. Baby 
camels gambolled about. An adult camel never sees a joke, but these 
woolly infants, with attenuated legs and heads like birds, are very 
lighthearted. The cameleers argued forcibly against the overloading 
of their beasts, with some reason as it seemed tome. At last the 
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loads were duly apportioned, and as each camel was packed he rose 
and joined the group forming upon the roadway. The riding camels 
were brought up and made to kneel. 

To mount a camel for the first time is, for a Howadji, until he 
gets the hang of it, a complicated and anxious process. The first 
risk is that the animal will rise while the rider is climbing into 
the saddle. This he will inevitably do if the attendant has for- 
gotten to place his foot on the camel’s knee. The novice having 
settled in the saddle, which is like a flat wooden tea tray on 
the top of the hump, and taken a tight grip of the ‘horns,’ of 
which there is one in front and one behind,' waits in suspense, 
wondering which end of the animal means to get up first. The 
action, when it does begin, is a violent see-saw in three jerks, 
which impel him alternately in the direction of the head and tail, 
until, if he is lucky, he finds himself ten feet from the ground. The 
fifteenth-century pilgrim, Felix Fabri, so exactly expresses my 
sentiments about camels, that I will quote his remarks. He says: 

A camel has a small head and is without horns. It has big and terrible eyes, 
and always seems a sorrowful and troubled animal. Its eyes are like fire-beacons, 
and big reflections shine in them ; for whatever a camel looks at seems great and 
huge to it, wherefore it seems to view everything with wonder and alarm. When, 
therefore, a man goes up to it, the beast begins to tremble, so that the man per- 
ceives that the beast trembles because the man coming towards it seems to it to 
be four times bigger than he really is. 

Had not God so ordered it, this animal would not be as tame and disciplined 
as it is. When it screams, being in trouble, it'opens its mouth, shakes its head, 


and raises up its long neck, wagging it to and fro, so that a man who is not accus- 
tomed to it is disturbed and frightened. 


Passing through the narrow streets of the town, with its nume- 
rous gooleh factories, we quickly left behind the cultivated area, and 
found ourselves on the desert. A few encampments of Bedawin were 
the last dwellings we saw, and there was nothing but a boundless 
stony flat in front of us. Quite on the outskirts, on a low rise, we 
saw what we mistook for a small flock of turkeys, but which proved 
to be seven or eight enormous vultures, gorged with some attractive 
morsel, They let us come within forty yards, then, with three or 
four preliminary hops, took flight. 

A short distance from the last palm-trees we began to be amused 
by unmistakable mirages in two or three directions. The thin 
stratum of vapour, shuddering in the heat, which affords a reflecting 
surface, is, I think, more frequent within reach of the dampness of 
the Nile than further into the desert. Sometimes the phantom water 
seemed to wash the base of the distant hills and accurately reflected 
each light and shadow. Elsewhere it looked like a still shallow lake 
in the middle of the plain, while here and there its smooth surface 


As Fabri says, the animal bas no horns. The term applies to the upright struts 
of the saddle. 
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appeared to be touched by a soft breeze. Slight inequalities in the 
surface of the desert gave the appearance of bays, islands, and pro- 
montories, while low-growing plants simulated the vegetation appro- 
priate to the margin of water. When examined through a field- 
glass, the illusion, instead of dissolving itself into hard fact, was still 
more emphasised. 

Our way lay up the broad Wadi Keneh, flanked on the right by 
low hills, and on the left, at several miles’ distance, by a terraced 
limestone cliff which rose to 1,000 feet. The gravel composing the 
floor of the valley was made up of fragments of a variety of granites 
and porphyries, washed down by the occasional floods from the 
mountains whither we were bound. Though the watercourse may be 
dry for many years in succession, such is the weight of water precipi- 
tated now and again on the high peaks, that a tremendous torrent 
is poured across a hundred miles of desert into the Nile. Here was 
clear demonstration of its volume and power. Near our first camp 
was a series of mounds, twelve or fourteen feet high, formed appa- 
rently by tamarisk bushes, round the roots of which soil had in the 
course of ages accumulated. These mounds had been worn and under- 
mined by the last flood to a height of five or six feet, and the 
stream at this point must have been two or three miles broad. 

Our course was indicated by the old camel tracks—twenty or 
thirty in number—close together and in parallel lines. The flat pads 
of their feet have smoothed and consolidated the stones and sand to 
a surface like that of a well-rolled gravel path, and walking was an 
exhilarating exercise. As the camels do not make more than three 
miles an hour, I found that I could keep ahead of them with ease. 
Personally I never got hardened to their swinging gait, and I covered 
about half the distance on foot. The ladies, on the other hand, 
quickly accommodated themselves to the conditions, and though I 
had provided a donkey as a change, the camels were generally pre- 
ferred, partly perhaps because, from the elevation of their backs, the 
glare was less. In the long marches I often speculated on the origin 
of the animal. There are no wild types to afford a clue. We know 
him only as the servant of man. Like the palm-tree, without man 
the race would disappear in a single generation. The camel of 
Egypt would seem to be unadapted to any but a flat sandy country. 
Yet the earliest dynasties do not appear to have known him. It is 
impossible to believe that his peculiar qualities have been developed 
in five thousand years. 

On this, our first day, we made a short march and camped early 
under a low rocky bluff. Though apparently travelling on a dead 
level, we found that we had already risen three hundred feet. To 
those who are new to it the first camp in the desert is a delightful 
experience. As soon as their loads are unhitched the camels wander 
off dreamily to browse on the scant desert plants, which are devoured 
by them as if they were most delicate herbage. The greater part of 
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the desert is bare of vegetation, even of this flinty quality, but camps 
are never pitched except where there is some growth for the camels. 
Ours had a feed of beans in addition. 

Moojan, who had been literally lolling on his camel all the way, 
the picture of idle content, was galvanised intoactivity. His shining 
black legs twinkled with energy as he prized open wooden cases, or 
blew up his charcoal fire. All hands were quickly at work pitching 
the tents, and the rocks behind us echoed with the blows of the 
mallets on the tent-pegs. In ten minutes our little village of canvas 
was complete. It was more extensive than I thought necessary. In 
fact, our whole equipage was too gorgeous according to my ideas. It is 
true we were placed on short allowance of water for washing, but it is 
surprising how much swabbing can be accomplished with half a pint 
of the precious liquid. The worst of it is that, in this thirsty air, the 
end first operated upon dries up before the other extremity is finished. 

The donkey rolled himself in the sand. At first he seemed to 
wonder there were not more donkeys about, and would now and 
then yell out an inquiring bray, but, after the second day, he gave that 
up. He was an excellent traveller; but it seemed hard on the camels 
to have to carry water for him when they got none themselves. The 
heat had been great and our turkeys had suffered the most. Like 
their betters, the poor things had a difficulty in keeping their balance, 
and had been travelling most of the way with heads downwards. 
They were consequently at the last gasp. The baby camel was still 
the freshest of the party. He walked about among the loads, and 
after examining and nibbling each one would turn round and kick it, 
all with the air of a custom-house officer. Now and then he would 
take to playing practical jokes on the donkey, or pretend to get his 
legs entangled in the neck of some recumbent member of his own 
species. If seized by the tail he uttered a human squeak, which 
quickly brought his mother around. He was not so difficult to catch 
as Timsah (‘ the crocodile ’), a rough, long-legged dog belonging to the 
Bedawin, half greyhound, half pariah. Nothing would induce him to 
come to one’s hand, though he greedily devoured whatever was thrown 
tohim. The only approach toamity he ever made was when, in the 
heat of the day, he would try and walk in the shadow of my camel. 

But the most interesting animals in our following were the Beda- 
win cameleers. These were of the Maazeh tribe, and have probably 
changed as little in the last five or six millenniums as any people on 
the face of the earth, owing mainly to the inhospitable nature of 
their country, which has tempted few invaders. It was a pleasure 
to watch their spare and active figures as they led their animals with- 
out a murmur in the hottest hours, or clambered to the top of the 
load, swarming up by the neck. They were always good-tempered 
except at loading-up time. Any little service—particularly to the 
‘sitt,’ whom they regarded with special veneration—was performed 
with a childish grin of pleasure. If any of us left the camp, he was 
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always followed by one of these willing protectors—an attention 
which we considered superfluous. The word ‘ backsheesh’ was not. 
in their vocabulary, and their independent air contrasted well with 
the demeanour of the Fellaheen, who always remind me ofa dog which 
has been overmuch beaten. I may here mention a little incident 
which happened a few days later, and which fairly illustrates the faith- 
fulness of their service to us. I had taken my daughters with me on 
a hunting expedition, and having reached the watershed by midday, 
allowed them to return by themselves along a ravine, which I knew 
would conduct them in two hours to the neighbourhood of the camp. 
My Bedawin attendant did not seem happy about this arrangement, and 
perching on a pinnacle of rock, declined to move for over an hour, and 
until he had seen them pass a certain bend in the ravine visible from 
this point. Nor was he content till, on our return in the evening, he 
had made a détour to satisfy himself by the footsteps in the sand 
that they had safely emerged from the mountain. 

The Bedawin are generally of the hatchet-faced breed, and their eyes 
have that intent and steady look which men have who are watching 
for something at a distance. Their whole wealth is in their camels, 
which they breed in the desert and trade in the ‘ Rif.’ When their 
camels had been attended to, they sat in groups round the fire of dry 
brush or camel’s dung, in the hot ashes of which they baked their flat 
cake of doura. The camels, having fed, were brought up and made 
to kneel in a circle, the head of one against the tail of the next, as a 
sort of rampart or wind-break round each little camp. 

The early morning is the cream of the day in the desert, but it 
is often painfully cold, for at the elevation that we reached there was 
a difference of 50° or 60° Fahrenheit between the day and the night 
temperature. The expanse of the desert acquires a delicate dove 
colour, and the distant hills grow pink by the reflected light which 
precedes the dawn. The ante-glow spreads a brilliant orange in the 
East, about three quarters of an hour before the sunrise, but dies 
out, and gives way to a clear green and saffron before the final glory. 
While we take our breakfast the tents are rapidly laid prostrate and 
packed. The camp is noisy on these occasions, not to say wrathful, 
so we generally left the confusion behind and walked on for two hours. 

The silence of the desert is absolute and almost startling. It is 
an experience to be felt nowhere else. Here is a little sample such 
as the world was before the pulse of life began. There is no sound 
of water, no rustle of leaves, no hum of insects; even the thud of 
the soft pads of the camels can scarcely be called a noise. It is to 
visit a dead planet. The only exceptions to this rule of lifelessness 
which we observed were a sand-coloured lizard, and some spiders ; but 
desert creatures assimilate so closely to their surroundings that we 
may have passed many other kinds unnoticed. Such small deer, no 
doubt, derive sufficient moisture from the nightly dews. 

About midday we halted for luncheon in the shade of a rock, if 
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obtainable, or inside some ancient tank half full of sand. While so 
engaged the baggage train, which we had left far behind, would pass 
us, and we so timed our halt as to overtake them about camping time. 
Shortly before this our head cameleer, Gharnim, who was a bit of a 
dandy in his way, and rode a tall white Hageen, as the thoroughbred 
swift camels are called, would shoot ahead at ten miles an hour to 
overtake the caravan, floundering and flopping on the top of the 
animal’s hump, and his pure white abayeh, floating behind, would be 
quickly reduced to a speck in the distance. 

In a few days our camps assumed a homely air. The poultry, 
released from durance, would strut and crow and search for impossible 
insects, as if each rock was their native dungheap. The turkeys, too, 
soon got their sea legs. The principal one—that is he who, being the 
toughest, thought he had the best chance of surviving to the end— 
would stretch his neck and gobble on the back of his camel, as if he 
was in command of the expedition. Even the sheep, driven by the 
inhospitality of nature to an unnatural affection for man, walked round 
our dinner table begging for scraps, and sometimes, when nobody was 
looking, would enter my tent and recline on the mattress, just like 
any pasha. They would have learnt many things before they got 
back to Keneh if they had not all been eaten first. 

The second night we halted at Kasre el Jin—‘ the Castle of the 
Spirit —the first of a series of hydrewmata, established for the main- 
tenance of the supply of water on the route to the quarries. These 
wells and tanks are one and all in ruins, or filled with sand. They 
are fortified posts, not, I imagine, for protection against the aborigines, 
who must always have been a feeble folk, but to prevent the escape of 
the slaves or convicts who worked the quarries. It is clear that no 
man could, unassisted, cross the desert without access to these wells. 

From the top of the little hill on which the fort of sun-dried 
bricks stands we had our first view of the distant mountains for 
which we were bound, rising above the foot-hills in four or five sepa- 
rate groups of peaks, of striking outline. This sight sent us happy to 
bed. The third night we camped at the entrance to the foot-hills, 
and the next morning followed tortuous wadis with flat sandy bottoms 
400 or 500 yards wide, and low granite hills on either side. Now we 
found the first beginning of life, due to the moisture in the gravel 
beneath our feet—thistly shrubs, and low-growing plants with a 
strong smell of lavender. Here and there were trailing patches of 
the desert melon, with its green and yellow fruit, beautiful to look at, 
but most acrid to the taste. Those plants which the camels ate most 
greedily appeared as dead and parched as old brooms. They swayed 
their snaky heads about and snatched mouthfuls as they stalked 
along, till it seemed to the rider that they must tread on their 
own necks. Under many of the shrubs were the burrows of the 
jerboa—a desert rat with long hind legs, like a miniature kangaroo. 
Insects became frequent, and the small birds that prey upon them, 
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and the hawks that prey on the birds. Henceforth, at every camp, 
four or five small white vultures watched operations from the neigh- 
bouring rocks. All this life served to show that we were approaching 
water. There were tracks of gazelle which Timsah winded, and he 
kept ahead of us. At last he found two and had a fine course in view. 
But they quickly distanced him. We also saw a larger track which 
our followers said was that of a Taytal, but it was in loose sand and 
not distinct. 

At last we approached the base of the higher mountains where I 
knew was a watering-place. I asked where it was, and our Arabs 
pointed at what appeared to be an unbroken cliff. After the camp 
was pitched we went to explore. The cliff was about a mile off. 
Here we found a deep narrow ravine choked with blocks of granite. 
A rough and difficult path led up to it. At last we came to a small 
and very foul pool of water, under a rock; but the Bedawi pointed 
higher. Presently we found another pool, but still he beckoned us 
on. A large smooth ridge of granite barred the ravine from side to 
side, and, surmounting this, we found a splendid pool thirty yards 
long, with green depths. No wonder that the camels, even with a 
four days’ thirst upon them, had to wait till they were fresh before 
they could attempt such a scramble. But the men brought down 
some skins full. Refreshing and beautiful by contrast with their arid 
surroundings as these pools are, I was not extremely confident of 
their wholesome quality, and henceforth required that all drinking 
water should be boiled and filtered before use. Such drinking places 
have been the resort of countless animals, wild and tame, for ages, 
and the surrounding gravel is necessarily foul, except after a ‘ freshet.’ 

We were camped in the broad, flat valley of Mediseh, at the 
southern end of the Kittar Mountains—the largest massif hereabouts, 
the cliffs of which rise abruptly from the level sand. They are high 
enough to be covered, not unfrequently in winter, by an evanescent 
mantle of snow. A variety of desert plants indicated more moisture 
below, but the acacia and tamarisk trees which used to be so con- 
spicuous a feature of these wadis have to some extent disappeared. 
Blackened pits show where the Bedawin have converted them into 
charcoal. The food in these valleys is at best exceedingly scanty, 
and if these mountains were to sink again into the hot bosom of the 
earth, whence they came, the world would not be appreciably poorer. 

I had a fancy that the Bedan fed in these wider valleys, and the 
next morning commenced my hunting by following one of them for 
along distance, examining the level surface for traces, which are 
visible in such places, though not on the rocks, but was rewarded by 
only one doubtful track. This is the best method, where it is practica- 
ble, of determining the plentifulness or scarcity of game. Careful 
spying also failed to reveal any sign of the animal on the neighbour- 
ing fastnesses. Returning across the cliffs, I found several ibex 
couches, which the animal had scraped among the stones or on 
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ledges. But the surface seemed to have been beaten by rain since 
they were used, from which I inferred that they were old, and I saw 
no other sign recent enough to raise hopes. 

Coming down I found among the rocks a single horn, which I 
recognised as having belonged} to a Barbary or maned wild sheep, 
the Aroui of the Atlas Mountains. The Bedawin knew nothing of 
the existence of this animal at the present time, but in such a con- 
servative climate it might have lain there unaltered for centuries. It 
was quite perfect, except that the exposed part was worn by drifting sand. 

In the evening I learnt that there was a small camp of Maazeh, 
half a mile distant, and that they had several dogs which were used 
in hunting, and this would be quite enough to account for the 
absence of ibex in that range, as nothing terrifies wild animals so 
much as being chased by dogs. The Bedawin method of hunting is 
to seek for the animals when on the feed. The dog then pursues 
them by sight or scent, and the goats take refuge on some ledge or 
cliff which the dog cannot climb, till the hunter, guided by the bark- 
ing, approaches at his leisure to such close quarters that even his 
antiquated matchlock can scarcely fail. I was not anxious to try this 
method, and on our arrival had ordered Timsah to be tied in camp. 

For our second attempt I determined to penetrate as far as possible 
into the main chain, and, with that ead in view, followed the ravine 
which opened opposite our tents. My daughters accompanied me, 
and one of our Bedawin acted as guide—too large a party for hunting, 
but, from the first day’s experience, I had little expectation of a 
successful stalk. At first we ascended rather steeply a rough ravine, 
till we reached two lovely pools, at the foot of what would be a fine 
waterfall when the torrent is running. Most of the natural watering 
places in this country are holes, such as these, in torrent beds. But their 
utility depends on the approach to them being practicable for camels. 
They must be deep reservoirs and sheltered by cliffs from the sun, or 
they would quickly dry up by evaporation. Gradually rising, we kept 
on up the ravine till it was closed in by fine broken peaks rising all 
round us to a height of 5,000 or 6,000 feet. Granite mountains do 
not generally form aiguilles, which in limestone ranges shape like a 
bell-tent, i.e. steep at the top and curving off into the plain. These 
peaks, on the other hand, are steepest where they rise from the plain. 
They form parabolic curves, and their tops are dome-shaped. Scattered 
vegetation, consisting of coarse grasses, an occasional dwarf palm, and 
a kind of smooth-barked fig, lined the ravine, but not a trace of 
growth could be seen on the mountain-sides. 

The gorge was cumbered with huge rounded blocks which 
testified to the resistless force of the torrent at times. If the con- 
ditions are realised, the sudden and tremendous precipitation of water 
will be understood. Given a south-east wind, carrying vapour-laden 
air from the surface of the Red Sea, these mountains, rising so 
abruptly from the level, will cause the hot layer to bound upwards to 
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a height of 6,000 feet, and the sudden chill pulls the string of the 
shower-bath. 

Here, again, we sought in vain for fresh tracks, and each sign, of 
the kind which hunters seek for, was very stale. We passed several 
smaller pools which had shrunk, leaving a space, five or six feet wide, 
of slime. Here wasa sure test of the presence of game, because if any 
animals had visited them during the weeks which had elapsed since 
these pools stood full, they must have left impressions, as sharp as in 
plaster of Paris, in the smooth damp surface. Finding none, we 
turned our attention to simple exploration. 

We determined to try and get up one of the seductive peaks 
which surrounded us, hoping to see the sea, and Sinai, from the top. 
The rocks were very steep, but our rubber soles gave great clinging 
power. Salami, who accompanied us, was an active climber, but soon 
began to show signs of foot-soreness and: discouragement. We were 
bothered by certain ravines invisible from below, but one after the 
other we turned or conquered them, until we had subdued most of 
the other peaks, and were within fifty feet of the top of this one. 
Then another gap with sheer sides cut right across the ridge we were 
upon, and at right angles to it. We tried it a long way down the 
mountain, so far down that, when we did get across, our poor Arab 
with his bare feet protested piteously, pointing at the sun. These 
people are as ignorant as it is possible to be, without books or priests, 
and almost without contact with others like themselves, but their 
imaginations are active, and people the air with jins and afreets. 
Thus Salami had a particular dread of being out after dark, and, 
yielding to his fears, we turned campwards. 

As G. had been no more fortunate, we moved the next day to 
Kittar, at the other end of these peaks. Here we found ourselves 
among rocks still more bizarre and fantastic. What are the agencies 
which grind these mountains to pieces ? Water does its share, though 
its action is only intermittent. It has scooped extraordinary ravines 
near the Kittar camp. Frost can do nothing, as, though it is not 
unfrequent in the winter, the rocks are dry. Appearances would 
justify the belief that lightning and earthquakes are responsible for 
much of the ruin. The great differences of temperature by day and 
by night, and the consequent expansion and contraction, have also told 
on the fibre of the rock. But here are signs not to be accounted for by 
any of these agencies—the hardest granite scooped and honeycombed 
and undermined as if by water, and yet not by water. These rounded 
hollows follow no determinate level of coast, nor any probable lines of 
falling water. There is another tool at work, practically unknown in 
our climate. It is sand blown before the wind. The hardest rock 
cannot stand against the bombardment of these million tiny fragments. 
Just above camp was a huge rock, whose base had been thus rasped 
away till it looked like a mere stalk or neck supporting a giant head. 
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To come nearer home, the neck of the Sphynx and the base of the 
Step Pyramid are obvious examples of this erosive power. 

More than once we had practical experience of the phenomenon 
of sand-storms. On the first occasion my tent was blown over upon 
me as I slept, and I was left crawling about under the flopping canvas, 
trying to find my shoes. When I had emerged I found this new kind 
of hailstorm rather trying to the exposed parts, and I rather prided 
myself on my success in re-erecting my house, unaided. The other 
tents held, and their occupants did not know of my mishap, but every 
other upright thing was cast down, and a number of loose properties 
went off into the desert. They were all recovered except G.’s sponge, 
which, being light and elastic, hopped off, miles beyond recovery, 
and by the next morning might have arrived in the Mahdi’s country. 
The next visitation was in the daytime, when we were on the march, 
I saw it coming in the distance, a wall of sand-cloud, sweeping towards 
us, though the atmosphere, where we were, was still. I stopped the 
caravan and began pitching camp immediately. But before the 
operation was complete we were struck by a storm of sand through 
which we could not see twenty yards. After half an hour of this a 
person feels like a fried sole covered with bread crumbs. We dare not 
open our luggage, lest it should get filled with sand, and the wonder 
was how Moojan succeeded in cooking a tolerable dinner. 

The Kittar camp was very beautiful. Our tents were pitched near 
the junction of two ravines. The southerly one led by steep and 
darksome ways to Floyer’s waterfall—so called after the enter- 
prising traveller now at the head of the Telegraph Department in 
Egypt, who discovered it. This was a sheer wall, 80 feet high, 
covered with maidenhair fern. The side walls of the ravine were far 
higher, and one was led to speculate how long the torrent, which may 
on an average run during a few hours only in each year, has taken 
to cut back through a mile of solid granite to this waterfall. Above 
and below it were several lovely palm-fringed pools, and near some 
of them were little stone huts where ibex-hunters are wont to lie in 
wait for the animals who come to drink. On an upright face of rock 
near the camp, I found several grotesque representations of ibex, 
loaded camels, &c. I believe there are many similarly decorated rocks 
on the Sinaitic side of the Gulf. 

Here we were more hopeful of success, as, in the ravines, we found 
plants nibbled by the goats, and actually saw two of the animals, but 
they did not give a fair chance. An Arab produced from among the 
rocks the horns of a fine Taytal which he had shot not long before. 
But that only showed that this district also had been recently harried 
with dogs. Notwithstanding this, we worked away from morning to 
night, spying each rugged corrie with extreme care, and afterwards 
purposely giving it the wind, or showing ourselves conspicuously. It 
was not easy ground to cover satisfactorily with the glass, owing to the 
number of hollows and embrasures, scooped by sand or water; but if 
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anything had moved, we must have heard if not seen it in the 
prevailing silence. Despairing at last of these vain quests, I again 
abandoned the hunting for a climb, determined to get my first view 
of the sea. It was hot work, but I was well repaid. My only fear 
was that other peaks would overtop the one I had selected, but as I 
neared the summit there was nothing but two toppling crags between 
me and the horizon. A few steps further, and I saw, between them, 
the thin line of bluest blue of the Red Sea, and all the range of 
Sinai beyond, a view which suggested many thoughts. 

Along and across this famous waterway the civilisation of Egypt 
drew its earliest inspiration from the East. It landed at the little 
coral-locked harbour of Myos Hermos, which lay there almost in the 
foreground, though it was 5,000 feet below me, and twenty miles 
away. Thence it crossed the thirsty belt, here at its narrowest, 
and in the fat Nile pastures it throve ‘amazingly, till some of its 
drift wood, floating down the benign river, stranded on barbarous 
shores, and struck and spread again. The plain lay pale in the 
quivering heat, and from it sprang, on either side of the Gulf, gaunt 
peaks like the sun-bleached ribs of some derelict monster, half buried 
in the desert sand. Of what old-world histories had they not been 
witnesses, of which Moses and his unruly horde is the tale of 
yesterday ! 

Our next move was to Badia, an important well of the Romans 
at the base of Gebel Dukhan, the range in which their famous 
porphyry quarries, which it was our object to visit, were situated. 
Here the ground was strewn with fragments of amphore and of the 
blue pottery which the Romans used ; also with the remains of shellfish, 
the only fresh food which these poor exiles could obtain nearer than 
the Nile. Among the débris of what appeared to be a sort of 
garden, I picked up a pretty little bunch of crystals'which it pleased 
me to think some Roman centurion had treasured for his child. 

Gebel Dukhan is a mountain shaped like a horseshoe, on the 
ridges of which are the porphyry quarries, and in the valley which 
they enclose is the little Roman town and temple which sheltered 
the quarrymen. The stone was brought down this valley by a road 
which made a wide détour of the mountain, and then across the 
desert to the Nile by the route we had followed—a course of 100 
miles. The transit of the blocks was doubtless accomplished on 
wooden rollers. We did not care to follow the circuitous route, but, 
travelling with light equipment, crossed the ridge itself—a climb of 
2,000 feet—by an old Roman path which made a short cut from 
Badia. For a long distance it was carried across a fan-shaped talus 
of loose stones and rock, many miles in extent, washed down from a 
ravine. The path in this part had been made by simply removing 
the stones and piling them on either side. The fact that it had 
remained in this condition suggested a curious observation. This 
talus must have been the work of a series of tremendous floods, but 
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for 2,000 years since the path was abandoned, no flood on the same 
scale could have occurred, or it must have washed the stones, with 
which the surrounding surface was covered, on to the road. 

When we reached the steep sides of the ravine we followed a 
series of zigzags splendidly engineered, and always, whatever the 
obstacles, following exactly the same gradient, from which I assumed 
that it was used by beasts of burden. Descending into the valley on 
the other side our Bedawin’s dogs left us, following up the scent of 
something. Presently we heard them barking among some cliffs to 
our right. Taking out my glass, I made out an ibex climbing the 
cliff and another on the face of a rock, at the base of which the dogs 
were vehemently baying it. It was only a female, and G., who got 
up to it first, declined to shoot, but climbed 2,000 feet higher in the 
vain hope of catching sight of the other, which was a young male. 
When I approached the dogs, the goat had placed herself where it 
seemed impossible for anything but a fly to cling, and where she 
might have safely remained, as I had no desire to annex this poor 
little sad-coloured desert nanny. I tried to stalk near enough to 
Kodak the group, but, getting a glimpse of me, she sprang down, 
and the dogs, after a short course of 200 yards, caught her, strange 
to say, with very little injury to skin or bone. She was heavy in kid, 
or she would have quickly shown them her heels. Our Bedawi was 
close up, and in a trice had tied her legs, while I fastened a handker- 
chief over her eyes to prevent her struggling. The females of this 
species are much smaller than the rams, and we had no difficulty in 
carrying our prisoner down the valley to the spot where we proposed 
to camp. We proceeded to sit upon her fate. I should have liked to 
carry a live female of the species as an offering to the Zoological 
Society. On the other hand, the creature would have to spend ten 
days in a bag, onthe back of a camel, an ordeal which might be 
attended with inconvenience to us, and certainly would be, under the 
circumstances, to the lady in question. Our Luxor attendant, who 
had not hitherto come out as a linguist, remarked: ‘ Next week 
him make little boy.’ That settled the point. We elected to give 
her her liberty, but not without protests from the Arabs, the lawful 
prey of whose bow and spear she was, and who strongly objected 
to allowing good meat to run away. We waited till it was too dark 
for the dogs to follow her, and then released her. She skipped off 
into the darkness without sign of hurt. 

This camp was an al fresco one under the lee of a large Yessar 
bush. Free from the awe-inspiring presence of our dragoman, our 
ragged company of nomads did the honours gracefully, and initiated 
us into the mysteries of their cuisine. They would have liked to tell 
us many things, but we had no interpreter. Round an angle of rock 
we found asand-strewn chamber for the ladies. Under the stars we lay 
wondering whether this death-like stillness would ever again be 
broken with the ring of hammer and chisel. Near us were the 
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remains of a little Roman town and its temple and tank, shaken to 

pieces by earthquakes; at least I assumed that to be the cause of the 
ruins, as all motive for depredation of the usual kind seemed 
wanting. Ifthe quarry men lived here, they must have had a stiff daily 
climb of 2,000 feet to their work. G. had stumbled on one quarry 
in the eastern wing of the mountain in the course of his solitary hunt 
of the night before. The principal quarry is in the western wing. 
It took us nearly three hours to reach it, not following the ancient 
and well-defined paths, but a ridge which terminated near our camp. 
We followed this unusual course, hoping to make some fresh discovery ; 
and on the ridge, at a great height, we came on some workmen’s huts 
not before observed, and found a block of black diorite which they 
had used to sharpen their tools upon. 

On all the mountain-side I saw no scrap of vegetation except one 
small fleshy-leaved plant, right in the quarry itself, but that was so 
full of sap that to pluck it was like washing the hands in cool water. 
The side of the mountain is scored by finely executed zigzag paths, 
which the ibex, now the only inhabitants, had found very convenient 
for bedding-down places ; and wide slides for lowering the blocks of 
porphyry were carried straight down the mountain-side. This opera- 
tion was effected by the aid of solid stone platforms which served as 
fulcra. The quarried faces showed the lines of wedge-holes by which 
the blocks were broken off. From the number of these in prepara- 
tion I inferred that the quarries must have been abandoned suddenly. 

This world-renowned rock consists of small white crystals im- 
bedded in a reddish paste. The perquisite of emperors, it was 
fetched at enormous cost of life and treasure for their own glorifi- 
cation, and the decoration of heathen temples. It was this 
porphyry which originated the saying ‘Born in the purple.” A 
Byzantine Empress lined a chamber with it for her accouchement, 
the material having been brought from Rome. Being thus rare 
and of matchless quality and everlasting hardness, it was always 
accounted precious, and when new religions supplanted the old, the 
temples were plundered for the churches and mosques, Even 
Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral have thus drawn 
some plaques of pavement from this small quarry, 4,000 feet above 
the Red Sea. It is a curious fact that, with all their love of fine 
stones, the ancient inhabitants of Egypt do not appear to have 
discovered the porphyry. 

As the Gulf of Suez was not more than twenty miles distant, it 
was difficult to understand why the stone was not removed that way ; 
but it must be remembered that though, at a much earlier age, there 
was water communication from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the 
Nile, it had ceased to be available long before Roman times, and, on 
the other hand, the blocks, once barged at Koptos, on the Nile, would 
reach the coasts of Italy without change of bottom. 

Under one of the quarry faces we sat, admiring the splendid 
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view of the mountains of Sinai. Brother Felix Fabri ascended the 
loftiest of them, Gebel Katarina, four hundred and fifty years ago, 
and thus describes the reverse view of the range upon which we were, 
and what he was told of its inhabitants: 

Beyond the gulf of the sea toward the south, we saw, as we looked down 
toward the west, an exceeding high mountain, which they call Olympus of 
AEthiopia. At sunrise this mountain pours forth flames in a terrible fashion for 
five hours. From this mountain Athiopia begins, which country was of old named 
Atlanta, and is bounded by the river Nile. It is a very wide land, and brings 
forth strange men and wondrous beasts in its wildernesses. Some of these men look 
upon the sun when he rises and sets with dreadful curses, and always angrily abuse 
the sun, because of,their sufferings from the heat. There satyrs run about, who are 


so like men that they are reckoned to be men indeed, though they are not so, and 
there many wonders in that country. 


His remark about the flaming mountain doubtless relates to the 
Porphyry Mountain. It would be about the most southerly peak 
visible to him, and is called Gebel Dukhan, or the ‘ Mountain of 
Smoke.’ Is it not probable that both the name and the tradition of 
which the pilgrim speaks had their origin in the smoke made by the 
quarry men, many of whose huts were placed on the actual crest of 
the ridge, easily visible from Sinai, and over an immense area of 
country ? 

We had to leave our shelter before the sun had moderated, for to 
reach our main camp it was necessary to descend into the valley and 
recross the chain. Henceforth our caravan journeyed southward, 
but to the east of the main chain. We hoped to get some hunting 
on the Munfia Mountains, but we were not more successful than 
before. Gebel Sheyib is perhaps the finest peak of the range, and I 
was anxious to make acquaintance with it; but foot-hills, anda pass 
said to be impassable for loaded camels, drove us out towards the 
coast, and we had no time to come to close quarters with it. The 
wonderful sea sunrises were some compensation. We commonly left 
camp on foot by early twilight, and having proceeded for some 
distance climbed some low hill to watch the marvellous display. The 
moon, just then at its full, set about the same time behind the jagged 
mountains to the westward. A faint twinkle of a distant lighthouse 
on one of the islands slowly paled before the growing light. To the 
eastward the foot-hills formed a sharply cut pattern of purple against 
the horizon, but with wide gaps, which showed the sea, reflecting 
the radiance on its heaving surface. 

Once and again on this side we encountered a few Arabs pasturing 
small herds of sheep. Some of them were of the Ababdeh tribe, quite 
a different race to our Maazeh, and much nearer to the negroid type. 
They come from further south, and have, in fact, no right to be here ; 
but for the moment their feuds are composed, and our people were 
friendly with them. 

They live in tents made of mats of woven palm leaves. The 
Maazeh use goat-hair cloth. They have only one fault, which 
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comes of a desire to please. According to them, the next place is 
always crowded with Taytal. From their language and demeanour 
you would think that there would not be room enough for so many 
on the rocks. 

We sought, and found, the Roman quarry of the famous ‘ Starling- 
winged’ granite, and thence cruised southward along the watershed, 
till we arrived at Jiddama, and penetrated its noble gorge, which has a 
grand supply of water. It might be useful if ever this route is re- 
quired for military purposes. In this valley were stone circles, similar, 
I imagine, to those described by visitors to Sinai, but I hope to go 
and see the latter for myself about the time that this paper sees the 
light. Nowit was time to turn eastwards, and we once more faced the 
waterless plain. At last the thin dark line of the palms of Keneh 
appeared, and gradually took individual shape as we approached. 
Then the most beautiful mirage appeared. The palm-trees seemed 
to be growing on islands and to fringe the wide lagoon with luxu- 
riance. The witchcraft was broken in upon by a prosaic chimney 
and puffing steam, in connection with a gooleh factory, all reflected 
on the burnished surface. 

Soon we left the patient stillness of the desert and heard the hum 
of life. The sun flashed on the bronzy wings of doves and steel-blue 
of pigeons. Therustle of palm-leaves was broken by the creaking and 
groaning of shadoufs, and the splash of water raised by them. How dif- 
ferent the people, too, from thenomads behind us! These last have little 
to do but watch their starveling flocks; little, too, toeat. No ripple 
from the storms of the outside world reaches this backwater. The 
Fellaheen, on the other hand, are busy all day long. The gener- 
ous Nile mud, in which they sow their seeds, smiles back upon them 
with green blades. They have no care or anxiety, unless the Nile 
rises a foot higher or a foot lower than the normal, or the tax-gatherer 
tickles them with the kourbash. I wonder which race is the happier ; 
or are we Northerners better off with our fretting life, and machines 
and books, and endless strife? Why does not some Edison invent a 
delicate balance for weighing happiness? Anyhow I am certain that 
a month in the desert with chosen companions would rank high. 


E. N. Buxton. 





THE LOTOS EATERS 


THE members of the Royal Commission on Opium have assembled at 
Bombay after their pleasant cold-weather picnic in the strange land 
of the lotos eaters, where it is always afternoon, and are preparing 
to return to England with the evidence they have gathered regard- 
ing the use and abuse of the poppy, which represents the mystical 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which our first parents were 
too timid and too simple to taste. Like the messengers of Lars 
Porsena, the Commission have hurried North, South, East and West. 
Their ingenuous questionings have been answered, in diverse tones 
and languages, from far Rangoon and Mandalay to Lahore, the 
immemorial capital of the North. The mild-eyed, melancholy lotos 
eaters of the Deltas have given their testimony, and the stalwart men 
of the sword who form the backbone of our armies, Sikhs, Rajputs, 
and Mahamadans of the Punjab and the North-West, have also 
had their say in their own straightforward fashion. What they have 
thought of the Opium Commission who can say? The Eastern mind 
is not in sympathy with Western ideas; their thoughts are not our 
thoughts, and they have long given up the attempt to understand us. 
The Indians regard their white rulers with a respectful but distant 
curiosity. An Indian of high intelligence was asked by an English 
friend what his people generally thought of us. ‘We look on you,’ 
he replied, ‘as monkeys, and never know what you are going to do 
next.’ This was before he had made the acquaintance of the Opium 
Commission, but his latest experience would have only sharpened the 
point of acomparison which was not intended to be uncomplimentary. 
The monkey is an object of respect and worship, and is associated 
with the griefs and triumphs of the most popular of Hindu divinities. 

But however incapable the Indian may be of understanding the 
eccentricities of his rulers, the failure is not due to want of intelli- 
gence, but to a natural ignorance of the sources from which these 
eccentricities spring. In his comparatively happy country he has 
had, till lately, when impulsive M.P.’s have overrun India, no ex- 
perience of the arts of the professional politician and the wirepuller. 
His imagination has never realised a Secretary of State, hunted by 
enthusiastic busybodies with votes in the House, hiding himself behind 
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subterfuge after subterfuge, till, in a moment of inspired desperation, 

he suggested a Royal Commission which should both delay the catas- 
trophe and draw it down on the heads of his enemies—a new Samson 
crushing the Philistines in the ruined temple of Gaza. 

There were men of sound sense who were indignant at the ap- 
pointment of a Royal Commission to determine facts already apparent 
to all who were not wilfully blind, and who failed to appreciate the 
rich vein of humour possessed by Lord Kimberley, which renders him 
both the most agreeable and the most open-minded member of the 
present Administration. He, like every sensible man, knew well that a 
Royal Commission on Opium was an absurdity ; but with the official 
instinct of Secretaries of State and other animals of the chase which 
only survive by superior cunning, he foresaw that its appointment, 
with power to take evidence and extract the truth without fear or 
favour, would be obnoxious to the fanatics of the Anti-Opium Asso- 
ciation, and bring about their assured confusion and collapse. 

What had they to do with truth? It was the very last thing they 
wished to hear. Year in, year out, from one platform to another, in 
town and country, their voices had been repeating fictions and mis- 
representations regarding opium in China and in India, the wars 
that it had caused, and the death and degradation that resulted from 
its use. Over and over again these fictions had been exposed and 
denied ; but there was no cessation in the flood of misrepresentation ; 
till, at last, by the sheer force of reiteration, a great number of 
emotional and uninformed Englishmen and Englishwomen began to 
believe in the false prophets ; the Anti-Opium League became, as it 
were, a banner under which to fight the powers of darkness, and the 
dulness of middle-class English life was illumined by the glory of a 
holy war against vice in Asia. 

Poor, simple, honest hearts! They did not know that, judged 
by any truthful standard, the people of India were on a far higher 
level of morality than Englishmen; that they were industrious, 
sober, chaste and religious; that a drunken man was rare, unless he 
were an Englishman ; and that a drunken woman was unknown. Yet, 
in the name of virtue, a crusade was to be launched against opium, a 
harmless luxury and often a necessary stimulant, by a people the high- 
ways of whose capital were choked by prostitutes, and the illumination 
of whose streets was the flaring gaslights of the gin palaces at every 

corner. 

Is it to be supposed that the members of the Commission did not 
see the irony of the situation ? Some, doubtless, did; others were glad 
of an opportunity to see the East under the pleasantest of auspices 
and at the expense of other people, with the delicious prospect of 
posing in the House of Commons through all future time as authorities 
on India. As if the secrets of that sad Land of Regrets are surrendered 
to travelling M.P.’s, with notebook and Gladstone bag. But I neither 
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wish to cavil at the composition of the Commission nor at the whole- 
some work it has done. The nomination of its Chairman and Presi- 
dent, Lord Brassey, was unexceptionable. He is a man of robust 
patriotism, who thoroughly understands the management of a yacht 
in dirty weather, and who would make an excellent First Lord of 
the Admiralty in any Administration for which he was not too 
honest. Of opium and its history he naturally knew nothing; nor 
had he been accustomed to weigh evidence given, in great part, by 
witnesses of strange races, with whose ideas and modes of thought he 
was altogether unfamiliar. But hypercriticism would be out of place 
when it was perhaps impossible to appoint an ideal chairman such as 
the head of some great brewery. Then England and India would 
have alike recognised that the Government was inspired by a sincere 
love of virtue in its interference with the liberty of the people, 
and acknowledged that in condemning opium it had not forgotten 
that its first duty was to prohibit alcohol, the curse of England, 
which filled our gaols and penitentiaries and lunatic asylums, which 
degraded our people, morally and physically, and made us a byword 
among the nations. 

I do not intend in this article to discuss the disputed points of 
the opium controversy. This has been already done in great detail, 
and those who desire to make themselves acquainted with the views 
of Sir Joseph Pease and the Society for the Suppression of the Opium 
Trade, on the one hand, and of experts like Sir John Strachey, 
Surgeon-General Sir William Moore, Sir George Birdwood, Mr. H. 
Lay, and Sir Thomas Wade, on the other, cannot do better than 
procure a copy of the Blue Book containing the evidence taken in 
London before the Commission in September last, which has been 
already laid before Parliament. What I wish now to point out is 
the general tendency of the evidence which has been collected in 
India by the Commission, of which we have received sufficient sum- 
maries in the Times, not to mention briefer telegraphic accounts of 
the daily proceedings of the Commission. It may be urged that any 
inquiry of this sort would be more appropriate when the Commission 
had returned and their labours were recorded in a second Blue Book. 
But it is now that a protest is most likely to be heard. The British 
public does not study Parliamentary Blue Books, and is not likely to 
see the evidence recorded. The Anti-Opium Society will certainly 
not circulate it for the information of those whom their statements 
have so long misled ; and, in any case, a future exhaustive examina- 
tion of the evidence will in no way be prejudiced by some preliminary 
remarks on the work of the Commission and the Indian aspect of the 
subject. 

I am as anxious for the facts to be known and realised as the 
Anti-Opium Society is to conceal them, and I particularly invite the 
attention of all members of Parliament (for the question is altogether 
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outside party politics) to the results of the Indian inquiry, in order 
that they may not be again taken by surprise when the matter comes 
before the House. I have had unusual opportunities of studying the 
opium question, both in the Punjab and in Central India, where, for 
many years, as head of the Administration, one of my most responsible 
duties was to act as agent in the collection of between two and three 
millions of Imperial Revenue from opium grown in the Native States. 
It was incumbent on me to master the whole course of the opium 
trade, the effects of the drug on its habitual users, the economical 
advantages or disadvantages of poppy cultivation to the people and 
their rulers, the improvement in the manufacture of the drug, the 
prevention of smuggling on the frontiers of British India, and many 
kindred subjects. My practical acquaintance with the subject has 
not diminished the indignation which any impartial and well-informed 
person must feel at the statements which the Anti-Opium Society has 
scattered broadcast against the people and Government of India, and 
I wish those who take an interest in the controversy, and who have 
been inclined to believe the statements so industriously circulated, 
to understand that the great majority of responsible and informed 
witnesses, English and native, who have given their evidence before 
the Royal Commission in India, have fully confirmed the statements 
which were made before the Commission in England by Sir John 
Strachey, Sir George Birdwood, and myself. They have borne testi- 
mony to the temperate habits of the Indian people, and that conse- 
quently opium is taken in moderation, not in excess ; that its results 
are beneficial and not injurious; and that, in many unhealthy 
districts, it is a necessary rather than a luxury; that the races who 
use it most are the healthiest, strongest, and most warlike in India ; 
and that the Government system of controlling the growth of the 
poppy and the manufacture of opium is amply sufficient to prevent 
any injury to the people by abuse of the drug. 

The Anti-Opium Society make a great point of the admitted policy 
of the Government to discourage the excessive use of opium, and 
pretend that this policy fully justifies their crusade in favour of prohibi- 
tion, But the argument is mere sophistry. No one denies that the 
excessive use of opium is highly injurious, as is the excessive use of 
spirits or wine ; while those who have most experience of opium con- 
sumers assert that its moderate use is not injurious and is often 
beneficial. The Government are surely logical and enlightened when 
they restrict the sale and increase the price, so as to allow a moderate 
use and discourage excess. The opposite system is seen in Russia, 
where drunkenness is directly encouraged by the Government; while 
in England the Chancellor of the Exchequer is only too glad for the 
country to drink itself into a surplus. A good many witnesses before 
the Commission declared that the practice of opium eating was 
injurious, and that the habit was an unmitigated evil and should be 
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prohibited ; but few of these were of much weight, while their state- 
ments carried with them their own refutation. Mr. Mookerjee, for 
example, a Bengali medical practitioner, attributed to the use of 
opium the diminution of the courage and physical stamina of Sikhs, 
Rajputs, and Goorkhas—an astonishing announcement, which Lord 
Roberts would hardly endorse ; while Mr. Pillai, a Madras school- 
master, admitted, in the true spirit of the Anti-Opium Society, that 
he could not distinguish between moderation and excess. 

The efforts of the Society to secure substantial evidence, though 
unsuccessful, were so energetic that they almost deserved to suc- 
ceed. Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P., an active member of the Society, 
seems, by his own account, to have addressed 130 Indian corre- 
spondents on the subject of the Commission. One of his letters was 
published through the vanity of the addressee, Hamid Ali Khan, 
who is known to me as an empty-headed man, altogether without 
influence in the Mahamadan community, but who happens to be 
chairman of the National Congress at Lucknow. It may be assumed 
that many of Mr. Caine’s correspondents were National Congress 
men, for these are almost the only people whom a travelling M.P. 
would be likely to influence, as they are generally opposed to the 
Government and ready to perform any service in return for the 
promise of parliamentary support to their revolutionary schemes. 
Thus writes Mr. Caine: 
I shall look to you to get us up some really good evidence on the whole scope 
of this inquiry. We ought out of this Commission to get a good many important 
reforms in the administration of the Opium Department, and, at all events, we ought 
to kill and bury the entire trade in opium-smoking compounds (sic), Of course, 
the financial question is our great difficulty, and we in England thoroughly under- 
stand that if there is to be anything in the shape of absolute prohibition, we shall 
have to bear the main portion of the burthen. 


Did Mr. Caine, when he held out this financial bribe to Indian 
intriguers, consider that he was acting fairly? To abolish the 
opium trade and compensate Native States and the interests injured 
would require one hundred millions sterling at least. Mr. Steel, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, before the Royal Commission 
at Calcutta, estimated the capitalized amount at two hundred millions 
sterling. How can Mr. Caine assert that England would bear the 
main portion of the burden? He must know well it is not so. It is 
extremely improbable that England would ever consent to pay six- 
pence to abolish a trade the agitation against which is only maintained 
by ignorance and fanaticism. 

See again the famous Bombay petition of the doctors and medical 
practitioners, which was a trump card of the Anti-Opium Society. 
It would appear to be a bogus petition, and the manner in which the 
signatures were obtained is disclosed in the Bombay telegram of the 
14th of February in the Daily News. 
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Before the Opium Commission to-day, Mr. Horne, Hon. Secretary of the 
Bombay Anti-Opium League, gave evidence respecting the Medical Petition. One 
signature was obtained by himself, several by Dr. Ranina, and the remainder by a 
messenger no longer residing here. Mr. Campbell, head of the Opium Department, 
stated that he instructed his assistant, Mr. Rustomjee, to ascertain whether the 
signatures were genuine. Six denied signing, six had signed without reading, 
six alleged misrepresentation, eight did not remember signing, five had changed 
their opinions, three still adhered to them, and Mr. Campbell admitted that he had 
never heard of an official inquiry into a petition affecting his department, but con- 
sidered this within his duty. Before the Commission, Dr, Khory denied signing, 
but admitted furnishing a photograph for publication, and that he had done nothing 


to repudiate the signature. Four other doctors more or less confidently disavowed 
their signatures, 


Comment is superfluous, and I will turn to more savoury evidence. 
The latest telegram received as this paper is going to press is in the 
Times of the 17th of February. It is as follows : 

The Opium Commission sat at Bombay yesterday, and took the evidence of the 
Honourable T. D. Mackenzie, Commissioner of Customs, who said that if the 
resolution of the House of Commons were acted upon the result would be to compel 
people to resort to alcohol or other pernicious drugs, and it would produce a 


general discontent which would culminate in a rising, compared with which the 
Mutiny of 1857 would be mere child’s play. 


Evidence of this description, constantly repeated by experienced 
and responsible officials all over the country, deserves the consideration 
which it will receive from the thoughtful public, though the Anti- 
Opium Society seem to believe every Government official to be un- 
trustworthy. The opinion of Sir Denis Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, cannot be omitted, as this is the province 
which supplies the finest part of our Indian army and which it is 
very desirable to keep in good temper : 


Sir Denis Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, was next examined. 
He said that he had thirty-five years’ experience of the people of India, and the 
evils of opium had never forced themselves on his attention in the way the evils ct 
drink had come to his notice. The effects of alcohol in England were far more 
serious than the effects of the excessive use of opium in India. Its prohibition he 
regards as perfectly impracticable. It would create a great amount of discontent, 
which the Government could not afford to create, and in every way it would be a 
very hazardous experiment. Fresh taxation to meet the loss of revenue caused by 
its prohibition would create great dissatisfaction. It was the policy of the Govern- 
ntent, so far as it was supported by public opinion, to discourage the consumption 
of opium merely as a luxury. There would be very great difficulty in extending 
its prohibition to the Native States. Extensive smuggling would inevitably be 
one of the results of its prohibition. 


I will further quote the evidence of two highly important witnesses, 
Honorary Surgeon Rahim Khan and the Honourable Baba Khem 
Singh. They are both intimate friends of mine and men of the 
highest character. Rahim Khan is the most distinguished native 
doctor in Northern India and Baba Khem Singh is the most influen- 
tial member of the Sikh community, holding among Sikhs the 
position of the Archbishop of Canterbury among English churchmen : 
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Honorary Surgeon Rahim Khan, Lecturer on Materia Medica in the Lahore 
Medical College, said that most opium eaters contracted the habit to obtain relief 
from some bodily ailment and always kept within bounds, It was very beneficial 
in cases of fatigue. 

The Honourable Baba Khem Singh, C.I.E., Member of the Council of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General, believed the use of opium was not injurious, and 
that its restriction would be regarded with disfavour by a large portion of the 
population. 

No less interesting and important is the evidence of military 
officers as to the effect of the drug on their men, their only object 
being to maintain their regiments in the highest state of efficiency : 

Colonel Waterfield, late Commandant of the 45th Rattray Sikhs, said that a 
large number of Sikh soldiers ate opium occasionally. That from 10 to 15 per 
cent. used it habitually, and that only a very small proportion used it to excess. 
It had not been productive of injurious results, but was beneficial when the men 
were exposed to hard work in cold or damp. Prohibition would cause discontent. 

Colonel Biscoe, commanding in Mooltan, said that pretty well all the men in 
his regiment took opium. He only knew three cases of excessive use. No difference 
in intelligence and capacity for work was perceptible between total abstainers and 
moderate users. 

Colonel Cook, 30th Sikhs, said that most of his men were opium consumers, a 
few only taking it to excess. In the majority of cases a moderate consumption of 
about four grains daily appeared to be innocuous, making no visible impression. 
Excessive consumers were unreliable and useless. 

Everyone of experience will agree with Colonel Cook that, taken 
in excess, opium is injurious. But these are the exceptional cases, 
and it is to be remembered that, even in excess, opium does not, like 
alcohol, lead to crime. The sad list ofthe victims of alcoholic excess 
in England is indeed a long one. Murder, outrage; wives beaten 
and trampled to death; miserable children starved and tortured ; 
shame, degradation, prostitution, and suicide. I have been for many 
years a magistrate in the Punjab and a High Court in Central India, 
but I do not remember a single crime traceable to the use or abuse 
of opium. 

I now wish to call attention to the evidence of the missionaries 
and clergy in India, not that I consider them more trustworthy 
than civilians, doctors and soldiers, but because a large number of 
honest supporters of the anti-opium cause are subscribers te Christian 
missions. Personally, I am opposed to all proselytism. I consider 
that Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists and Mahamadans are, speaking 
generally, more moral, honest, temperate, self-respectful and better 
citizens than the majority of professing Christians, and they have 
always appeared to me to lose these characteristics when they change 
their creed. But I have no personal dislike to missionaries, and some 
of those who have worked in the Punjab, at Lahore and Ludhiana, are 
among the ablest and most devoted of their profession. Let us see 
what some of these say, remembering that, since the Anti-Opium 
Society has elevated or degraded the opium question into one o1 

ethics, it is only the exceptionally independent and honest missionaries 
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who venture to give evidence in opposition to the views of the 
prohibitionists at home. First, we have a man who has proved his 
independence and honesty by giving up the lucrative appointment 
of Commissioner of Police in London to devote himself to mission 
work : 


Mr. James Monro, C.B., formerly Inspector-General of Police in Bengal, sub- 
sequently Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis, and now engaged in missionary 
work, emphatically denied that there was any general demoralisation caused by 
the consumption of opium in Lower Bengal, or that it in any way hindered mis- 
sionary operations. Opium had no perceptible influence in causing crime. Indeed, 
crime was least where opium was most consumed, as in the case of Orissa. He 
and his daughter had constantly gone into the villages, but neither of them had 
ever heard a word about the horrors of the opium trade, and they had not met a 
single missionary who had complained of opium asa hindrance. He thought that 
the Government restrictions on opium smoking would lead to worse evils in private 
smoking clubs, as the early closing of public-houses in London had led to the worse 
evil of workmen’s clubs. He complained of the Anti-Opium party for allowing 
their ‘burning moral convictions’ to overcome their discretion and Christian 
charity. 


I trust that the Anti-Opium Society and its supporters will take 
the above evidence to heart. The following evidence was also given 
in Calcutta : 


The Rev. Dr. Macdonald, missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, declared 
that the evil of opium smoking and eating in Bengal could not be compared with 
the injury inflicted by alcohol in India and England. He believed the former had 
been greatly exaggerated. Opium was no hindrance to missionary work, and 
many missionaries believed that the anti-opium agitation had done more harm 
than good to the cause it professed to support. 


Let us now return to the Punjab, the most important part of India : 
Dr. Martyn Clarke, Medical Missionary at Amritsur, said that the abolition of 
the opium traffic was absolutely impracticable. The use of opium did not cause the 
slightest harm, and the condition of opium eaters had been greatly exaggerated. 
However, he objected to the traffic on moral grounds. Dr. Newton, Medical 
Missionary at Ferozepore, said he had been much surprised to find that the use of 
opium had not caused such moral and physical degradation as he had been accus- 
tomed to believe before coming to India. He had seen many Sikhs who were habitual 
opium consumers in excellent health, and had never found the practice to be any 
hindrance in missionary labour. Dr. M’Kee, of the United Presbyterian Mission 
at Sialkote, said that the general effect of opium was scarcely perceptible, and had 
no injurious effect on missionary work. 


Why Dr. Martyn Clarke should object to the traffie on moral 
grounds when he had just asserted that the use of opium did not 
cause the slightest harm, it is difficult to understand, unless he 
belongs to that large class of religious people who think that all 
pleasure’ is a sin, and that to be virtuous we must be unhappy. 
However, his testimony is valuable, although his logic is susceptible 
of improvement. 

What does the Church of England, a little oasis of dogmatic 
theology in the midst of the Sahara of heathenism, say by the mouth 
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of its Bishop, Archdeacon, and clergy? They are not dependent for 
their bread on the favour of proselytising Societies, so can afford 
to speak out without fear, and they accordingly have addressed the 
chairman of the Commission and explained their natural sympathy 
and interest in any question which is concerned with the moral 
welfare of India, and conclude as follows : 


I. It seems to us that, while it is most natural that philanthropists in England 
should have a general horror of the habitual use of opium, the climate, conditions 
of life, &c., in India are so entirely different from those prevailing in England that 
the question assumes in this country a totally different aspect. 

II. While admitting that there are evils arising from the use of opium, we are 
of opinion that they are not sufficiently great to justify us in restricting the liberty 
which all men should be permitted to exercise in such matters, medical testimony 
seeming to show that opium used in moderation is in this country harmless, and 
under certain conditions of life distinctly beneficial. 

III. Holding these views, while we regard the Government as most seriously 
responsible for any measures bearing upon the moral well-being of the people, and 
trust that a careful watch will be kept against any irregularities of administration 
tending to encourage the excessive consumption of opium in the country, we con- 
sider it our duty to add that in our opinion the system adopted by the Government 
in regard to production and distribution of the drug is, on the whole, less liable to 
abuse than any other that could be devised. 


By this testimony the Bishop of Calcutta and his clergy have done 
honourably and worthily, and have made a stand in defence of truth 
against an ignoble fanaticism. 

These quotations from the evidence given before the Royal Com- 
mission are sufficient for my purpose.. There are a number of wit- 
nesses, as a matter of course, who declare that opium is an evil and 
that its use should be prohibited if England will only pay the cost, 
which it has no intention of doing ; but the whole weight of evidence, 
English, Indian, officials, planters, doctors, soldiers, contractors, and 
the Church, is in favour of the existing system, while the propaganda 
of the Anti-Opium Society is clearly regarded with the dislike and 
contempt that it deserves. The edifice built by the Society on the 
foundation of ignorance and misrepresentation has, under the touch- 
stone of examination by the Royal Commission, melted into air—into 
thin air; and like an unsubstantial pageant faded, leaves not a wrack 
behind. Not that we can hope that the Society will acknowledge 
their overthrow. They will declare that they did not desire a Com- 
mission, which is likely enough, and that their object is to prevent the 
demoralisation of China, as if that country, which has thousands of 
square miles white with the poppy, isnot able to take care of itself. But 
the evidence which is conclusive for India will probably be sufficient 
for China, and we may cordially thank Lord Kimberley and the Royal 
Commission for the result. 

I have been reading again the remarkable evidence of Sir Joseph 
Pease, M.P., President of the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade. He reads the Royal Commission a lecture on morality, 
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quotes largely from Dymock’s ‘ Essays on Morality,’ and naively ob- 
serves that he went to the Imperial Dictionary to find what was the 
meaning of the word ‘moral.’ No reference to an Imperial Diction- 
ary is necessary to convince sober-minded and reasonable men that 
the anti-opium agitation of Sir Joseph Pease and his friends is one 
of the most immoral in modern history. In no other country would 
it be possible ; for it is in England alone that a contemptuous tole- 
rance allows foolish persons to do infinite mischief under the 
flimsy veil of benevolence or religion. In France, Germany, or 
Russia, the anti-opium agitators would be confined in a lunatic 
asylum or deported to Siberia. The proposal is to interfere with 
the chosen habits of Chinese and Hindus, six hundred millions of 
the human race, to satisfy the pharisaical zeal for vicarious virtue 
of a few English fanatics, who know nothing of the East and who are 
fed with fictions by their interested correspondents. To satisfy their 
desire for meddling in other people’s business and their exaggerated 
zeal for proselytism, which is a well-known form of religious mania, 
the anti-opiumists would risk the bankruptcy of the Indian Empire 
and the grave discontent of its people, whose harmless pleasures 
are to be taken away and their freedom limited in defiance of the 
proclamation of the Queen, which is the Charter of the Liberties 
of British India. If such proposals are not immoral and insane 
according to the Imperial Dictionary and Sir Joseph Pease, they 
certainly are so in the opinion of reasonable men. 

The question of the China Trade and how far it is affected by the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission I will discuss at some 
other time. The purely Indian portion of the subject, that is, the 
excise revenue as distinguished from the export customs revenue, is 
sufficient for the present. If, to some readers who have not studied 
the opium question or realised the misrepresentations on which the 
anti-opium agitation is founded, some expressions in this article 
seem too strong, I would justify them by my warm affection for the 
Indian people, among whom I have worked so long, and by the indig- 
nation with which I regard the attempts of irresponsible fanatics to 
alienate and impoverish India. I would finally recommend to the 
attention of the Anti-Opium Society the following evidence of a 
Bengali baboo in Calcutta, who has contributed a spark of humour to 
this dreary controversy : 

Mr. T. N. Mukharji, assistant curator of the Indian Museum, compared the 


opium habit in India with the drinking habits of England, to the disadvantage of 
the latter, and recommended Englishmen to take to opium instead of alcohol. 


This gentle sarcasm, which nevertheless possesses something of an 
acrid opium flavour, is not without a suggestion of truth and wisdom, 
and for its expression we may pardon Mukharji and his sesquipedalian 
brotherhood many extravagances. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 





ELEGY 


As a vesture shalt thou change them, said the prophet, 
And the raiment that was flesh is turned to dust; 
Dust and flesh and dust again the likeness of it, 

And the fine gold woven and worn of youth is rust. 
Hours that wax and wane salute the shade and scoff it, 
That it knows not ought it doth nor ought it must : 
Day by day the speeding soul makes haste to doff it, 
Night by night the pride of life resigns its trust. 


Sleep, whose silent notes of song loud life’s derange not, 
Takes the trust in hand awhile as angels may : 

Joy with wings that rest not, grief with wings that range not, 
Guard the gates of sleep and waking, gold or grey. 


Joys that joys estrange, and griefs that griefs estrange not, 
Day that yearns for night, and night that yearns for day, 
As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they change not, 


Seeing that change may never change or pass away. 


Life of death makes question, ‘ What art thou that changest ? 
What am I, that fear should trust or faith should doubt ? 
I that lighten, thou that darkenest and estrangest, 
Is it night or day that girds us round about ? 
Light and darkness on the ways wherein thou rangest 
Seem as one, and beams as clouds they put to rout. 
Strange is hope, but fear of all things born were strangest, 
Seeing that none may strive with change to cast it out. 
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‘Change alone stands fast, thou sayest, O death: I know not: 
What art thou, my brother death, that thou shouldst know? 
Men may reap no fruits of fields wherein they sow not: 
Hope or fear is all the seed we have to sow. 
Winter seals the sacred springs up that they flow not : 
Wind and sun and change unbind them, and they flow. 
Am I thou or art thou 1? The years that show not 
Pass, and leave no sign when time shall be to show.’ 


Hope makes suit to faith lest fear give ear to sorrow: 
Doubt strews dust upon his head, and goes his way. 

All the golden hope that life of death would borrow, 
How, if death require again, may life repay ? 

Earth endures no darkness whence no light yearns thorough ; 
God in man as light in darkness lives, they say : 

Yet, would midnight take assurance of the morrow, 
Who shall pledge the faith or seal the bond of day ? 


Darkness, mute or loud with music or with mourning, 
Starry darkness, winged with wind or clothed with calm, 
Dreams no dream of grief or fear or wrath or warning, 
Bears no sign of race or goal or strife or palm. 
Word of blessing, word of mocking or of scorning, 
Knows it none, nor whence its breath sheds blight or balm. 
Yet a little while, and hark, the psalm of morning : 
Yet a little while, and silence takes the psalm. 


All the comfort, all the worship, all the wonder, 
All the light of love that darkness holds in fee, 
All the song that silence keeps or keeps not under, 
Night, the soul that knows gives thanks for all to thee. 
Far beyond the gates that morning strikes in sunder, 
Hopes that grief makes holy, dreams that fear sets free, 
Far above the throne of thought, the lair of thunder, 
Silent shines the word whose utterance thrills the sea. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
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